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CHAPTEB LXIV. 

Influence of the Duchess of Mabi^borouoh over Queen 
Anne. — Trial of Doctor Sacheyerel. — Unpopularity of 
the Whigs. — Their Dismissal. — Accession of Harley and 
the Tory Party to Power. — Peace of Utrecht. — Plan 
OF the Queen for bringing in her Brother as Successor 
TO the Throne. — Proceedings of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates AT Edinburgh on being presented with a Medal of 
the Chevalier. — Intrigues of Bolingbroke. — Duel be- 
tween the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun. — Mission 
of Bolingbroke to Paris. 

[Retrospect, 1708 — 1718.] 

In my last chapter I detailed to you the consequences 
of the Union, ajid told you how the unfair, unkind, and 
disparaging reception which the English afforded to the 
Scottish members in the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
although treating them in their private capacities with 
every species of kindness, had very nearly occasioned the 
breach of the treaty. I must now retrace the same 
ground, to give you a more distinct idea how Britain stood 
in general politics, independent of the frequent and fret- 
ful bickerings between England and Scotland in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

King William, as I have already told you, died in 1701, 

VOL. V. 1 
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little lamented by his subjects, for, though a man of great 
ability, he was too cold and phlegmatic to inspire affection, 
and besides he was a foreigner. In Scotland his memory 
was little reverenced by any party. The Highlanders 
remembered Glencoe, the Lowlanders could not forget 
Darien ; the Episcopalians resented the destruction of 
their hierarchy, the Presbyterians discovered in his meas- 
ures something of Erastianism, that is, a purpose of sub- 
jecting the Church to the State. 

Queen Anne, therefore, succeeded to her brother-in- 
law, to the general satisfaction of her subjects. Her qual- 
ities, too, were such as gained for her attachment and es- 
teem. She was a good wife, a most affectionate mother, a 
kind mistress, and, to add to her domestic virtues, a most 
confiding and faithful friend. 

The object of her attachment in this latter capacity was 
Lady Churchill, who had been about her person from a 
very early period. This woman was so high-spirited, 
haughty, and assuming that even her husband (afterwards 
the celebrated Duke of Marlborough), the conqueror in 
so many battles, frequently came off less than victorious 
in any domestic dispute with her. To this lady Anne 
for several years before her succession to the crown had 
been accustomed in a great measure to yield up her own 
opinions. She left the house of her father, James II., and 
mingled in the Revolution at the instance of Lady Church- 
ill. At her accession Queen Anne was rather partial to 
the Tories, both from regarding their principles as more 
favorable to monarchy, and because, though the love of 
power, superior to most other feelings, might induce her 
to take possession of the throne, which by hereditary de- 
scent ought to have been that of her father or brother, yet 
she still felt the ties of family affection, and was attached 
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to that class of politicians who regarded the exiled family 
with compassion at least, if not with favor. All these, 
Queen Anne's own natural wishes and predilections, were 
overborne by her deference to her favorite's desires and 
interest. Their intimacy had assumed so dose and con- 
fidential a character, that she insisted that her friend 
should lay aside all the distinctions of royalty in address- 
ing her, and they corresponded together in terms of the 
utmost equality, the sovereign assuming the name of Mor- 
ley, the servant that of Freeman, which Lady Churchill, 
now Countess of Marlborough, chose as expressive of the 
frankness of her own temper. Sunderland and Godol- 
phin were ministers of unquestionable talent, who carried^ 
on with perseverance and skill the scheme formed by King 
William for defending the liberties of Europe against the 
encroachments* of France. But Queen Anne reposed her 
confidence in them chiefly because they were closely con- 
nected with Mrs. Freeman and her husband. Now, this 
species of arrangement, my dear boy, was just such a 
childish whim as when you and your little brother get into 
a basket, and play at sailing down to A , to see grand- 
papa. A sovereign cannot enjoy the sort of friendship 
which subsists between equals, for he cannot have equals 
with whom to form such a union ; and every attempt to 
play at make-believe intimacy commonly ends in the royal 
person's being secretly guided and influenced by the flat- 
tery and assentation of an artful and smooth-tongued par- 
asite, or tyrannized over by the ascendence of a haughtier 
and higher mind than his own. The husband of Queen 
Anne, Prince George of Denmark, might have broken off 
this extreme familiarity between his wife and her haughty 
favorite ; but he was a quiet, good, humane man, meddling 
with nothing, and apparently considering himself as unfit 
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for public affairs, which agreed with the opinion enter- 
tained of him by others. 

^ The death of Queen Anne's son and heir, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the sole survivor of a numerous family, by 
depriving her of the last object of domestic affection, 
seemed to render the Queen's extreme attachment to her 
friend more direct, and Lady Marlborough's influence be- 
came universal. The war which was continued against 
the French had the most brilliant success, and the general 
was loaded with honors ; * but the Queen favored Marl- 
borough less because he was the most accomplished and 
successful general at that time in the world, than as the 
Jiusband of her affectionate Mrs. Freeman. In short, the 
affairs of England, at all times so influential in Europe, 
turned altogether upon the private friendship between 
Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. MorUy. 

At the moment when it seemed most completely secure, 
this intimacy was overthrown by the influence of a petty 
intrigue in the Queen's family. The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, otherwise Mrs. Freeman, had used the power 
with which her mistress's partiality had invested her far 
too roughly. She was avaricious and imperious in her 
demands, careless, and even insolent in her conduct to- 
wards the Queen herself. For some time this was en- 
dured as an exercise of that frank privilege of equality 

* The offices and emoluments enjoyed by the Dake of Marlborough 
at this period are rated at ^54,825, those of the Duchess at £ 9,600 per 
annum. " A profusion of kindness, which was rather an evidence of 
the weakness than the generosity of the Queen," says Dr. Somerville, 
" served only to inflame the avarice and multiply the demands of her 
rapacious dependant. Presents, honors, offices, were accumulated 
upon her and her husband beyond any precedent of royal munificence. 
The relations, the dependants, the favorites of the favorite, were pre- 
ferred in every competition." — History of Britain during the Reign of 
Queen Anne^ p. 259. 
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with which her Majesty's friendship had invested her. 
For a much longer space, it may be supposed, the Queen 
tolerated her caprice and insolence, partly because she 
was afraid of her violent temper, partly because she was 
ashamed to break off the romantic engagement which she 
had herself formed. She was not, however, the less impa- 
tient of the Duchess of Marlborough's yoke, or less watch- 
ful of an opportunity to cast it off. 

The Duchess had introduced among the Queen's at- 
tendants, in the capacity of what was called a dresser, 
a young lady of good bu*th, named Abigail Hill, a kins- 
woman of her own. She was the reverse of the Duchess 
in her temper, being good-humored, lively, and, from dis- 
position and policy, willing to please her mistress in ev- 
ery manner possible. She attracted by degrees first the 
Queen's favor, and at length her confidence ; so that Anne 
sought, in the solicitous attentions and counsels of her 
new friend, consolation from the rudeness with which the 
Duchess treated her both in private and public life. The 
progress of this intimacy was closely watched by Harley, 
a statesman of talents, and hitherto professing the prin- 
ciples of the Whigs. He had been repeatedly Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and was Secretary of State 
in the existing Whig administration. But he was ambi- 
tious of higher rank in the cabinet, being conscious of 
superior talents, and he caballed against the Duchess of 
Marlborough, in consequence of her having repulsed his 
civilities towards her with her usual insolence of manner. 
The partner of Harley's counsels was Mr. Henry St 
John (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke), a young man of the 
most distinguished abilities, and who subsequently made a 
great figure both in politics and in literature. 

Harley lost no time in making advances to intimacy 
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with the new favorite ; and as he claimed some kindred 
with Miss Hill's family, this was easily accomplished. 
This lady's interest with the Queen was now so great 
that she was able to procure her cousin private audiences 
with the Queen, who, accustomed to the harshness of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whose tone of authority had 
been adopted by the Whig Ministers of the higher class, 
was soothed by the more respectful deportment of these 
new counsellors. Harley was more submissive and defer- 
ential in his manner, and conducted himself with an atten- 
tion to the Queen's wishes and opinions to which she had 
been hitherto little accustomed. It was undoubtedly his 
purpose to use the influence thus acquired to the destruc- 
tion of Godolphin's authority, and to accomplish his own 
rise to the office of first Minister. But his attempt did 
not succeed in the first instance. His secret intrigues 
and private interviews with the sovereign were prema- 
turely discovered, and Harley and his friends were com- 
pelled to resign their offices ; so that the Whig adminis- 
tration seemed more deeply rooted than ever. 

About the same time Miss Hill was secretly married 
to Mr. Masham ; a match which gave great offence to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who was beginning to feel that 
her relation had superseded her in her mistress's affec- 
tions. As this high-tempered lady found the Queen's 
confidence was transferred from her, she endeavored to 
maintain her ascendency by threats and intimidation, and 
was for a time successful in ruling the mind of her late 
friend by means of fear, as she did formerly by affec- 
tion. But a false step of the Whig administration ena- 
bled Queen Anne at last to shake off* this intolerable 
bondage. 

A silly and hot-headed clergyman, named Sacheverel 
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had preached and printed a poHtical sermon,* in which 
he maintained high Tory principles, and railed at Go- 
dolphin, the Lord High Treasurer, and head of Queen 
Anne's Administration, whom he termed Volpone, after 
an odious character so named in one of Ben Jonson's 
plays. The great majority of the landed gentlemen of 
England were then addicted to Tory principles, and those 
of the High Church. So bold and daring a sermon, 
though it had no merit but its audacity to recommend it, 
procured, immense popularity amongst them. The Minis- 
ters were incensed beyond becoming moderation. The 
House of Commons impeached the preacher before the 
tribunal of the House of Lords, and his trial came before 
the Peers on 27th February, 1710. The utmost degree 
of publicity was given to it, by the efforts of the Whigs 
to obtain Doctor SachevereFs conviction, and a severe 
sentence, and by the corresponding exertions of the To- 
ries to screen him from punishment. The multitude took 
up the cry of High Church and Sacheverel, with which 
they beset the different members of both Houses as they 
went down to Parhament The trial, which lasted three 
weeks, excited public attention in a degree hitherto almost 
unknown. The Queen herself attended almost every day, 
and her sedan chair was surrounded by crowds, shouting, 
" God bless the Queen and Doctor Sacheverel ! we hope 
your Majesty is for High Church and Sacheverel." The 
mob arose, and exhibited their furious zeal for the Church 
by destroying, the chapels and meeting-houses of Dissent- 
ers, and committing similar acts of violence. 

The consequence was, that the Doctor was found guilty 
indeed by the House of Peers, but escaped with being 

* The text was in these words of St. Paul, »' Perils from false 
brethren." 
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suspended from preaching for three years ; a sentence so 
slight* that it was regarded by the accused and his 
friends as an acquittal, and they triumphed accordingly. 
Bonfires, illuminations, and other marks of rejoicing ap- 
peared in celebrating of the victory. 

As these manifestions of the public sentiment were not 
confined to the capital, but extended over all England, 
they made evident the unpopularity of the Whig govern- 
ment, and encouraged the Queen to put in execution the 
plan she had long proposed to herself, of changing her 
Ministry, and endeavoring to negotiate a peace, and ter- 
minate the war, which seemed to be protracted without end. 
Anne, by this change of government and system, desired 
also to secure the Church, which her old prejudices taught 
her to believe was in danger, — and, above all, to get rid 
of the tyranny of her former friend, Mrs. Freeman. A 
new administration, therefore, was formed under Harley 
and St. John, who, being supported by the Tory interest, 
were chiefly, if not exclusively, governed by Tory princi- 
ples. At the same time, the Duchess of Marlborough 
was deprived of all her ofl&ces about the Queen's person, 
and disgraced, as it is termed, at court, that is, dismissed 
from favor and employment. Her husband's services 
could not be dispensed with so easily ; for while the 
British army were employed, no general could supply the 
place of Marlborough, who had so often led them to vic- 

* " The Ministry," says Lockhart, " could not prevail in having the 
punishment half so high as they designed and expected; for the Queen 
having interposed therein, influenced several of the Lords to be tender 
in that point, which highly enraged the Ministry, who designed nothing 
less than the pillory, and being whipped at a cart from the Royal Ex- 
change to Charing Cross, besides a severe fine, long imprisonment, and 
deprivation of his livings, with an incapacity of any preferment in the 
Church for the future." — PqperSj vol. i. p. 313. 
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tory.* But the Tory Ministers endeavored to lower him 
in the eyes of the public, by an investigation into certain 
indirect emoluments taken in his character as general-in- 
chief, and to get rid of the indispensable necessity of his 
military services, by entering into negotiations for peace. 

The French Government saw and availed themselves 
of the situation in which that of Britain was placed. 
They perceived that peace was absolutely necessary to 
Oxford and Bolingbroke's existence as ministers, even 
more so than it was to France as a nation, though her 
frontiers had been invaded, her armies repeatedly defeat- 
ed, and even her capital to a certain degree exposed to 
insult The consequence was, that the French rose in 
their terms, and the peace of Utrecht, after much nego- 
tiation, was at length concluded, on conditions which, as 
they respected the allies, and the British nation in particu- 
lar, were very much disproportioned to the brilliant suc- 
cesses of the war. 

That article of the treaty, which was supposed by all 

4f <* It is to his wife, the Duchess," says Dean Swift, " the Duke is 
chiefly indebted for his greatness and his fall ; for about twenty years 
she possessed, without a riyalf the favors of the most, indulgent mis> 
tress in the world, nor ever missed one single opportunity that fell in 
iier way of improving it to her own advantage. She has preserved a 
tolerable court reputation, with respect to love and gallantry; but 
three Furies reigned in her breast, the most mortal enemies of all 
softer passions, which were sordid Avarice, disdainful Pride, and 
ungovernable Rage; by the last of these, often breaking out in sallies 
of the most unpardonable sort, she had long alienated her sovereign's 
mind, before it appeared to the world. This lady is not without some 
degree of wit, and has in her time affected the character of it, by the 
usual method of arguing against religion, and proving the doctrines of 
Christianity to be impossible and absurd. Imagine what such a spirit, 
irritated by the loss of power, favor, and employment, is capable of 
aciing or attempting; and then I have said enough." — BUtory of the 
four last Yean of ike Queen, Works, vol. v^ pp. 26, 27. 
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fidends of Revolution principles to be most essential to 
the independence and internal peace of Great Britain, 
seemed indeed to have been adjusted with some care. 
The King of France acknowledged, with all formality, 
the right of Queen Anne to the throne, guaranteed the 
Act of Succession settling it upon the House of Hano- 
ver, and agreed to expel from his territories the unfortu- 
nate son of James H. This was done accordingly. Yet, 
notwithstanding that the Chevalier de St. George was 
compelled to remove from the territories of his father's 
ally, who, on James's death, had formally proclaimed him 
King of England, the unhappy Prince had perhaps at the 
moment of his expulsion more solid hopes of being re- 
stored to his father's throne, than any which the favor of 
Louis could have afforded him. This will appear from the 
following considerations. 

Queen Anne, as we have already stated, was attached 
to the High Church establishment and clergy; and the 
principles with which these were imbued, if not univer- 
sally Jacobitical, were at least strongly tinctured with a 
respect for hereditary right. These doctrines could not 
be supposed to be very unpleasing to the Queen herself, 
as a woman or as a sovereign, and there were circumstan- 
ces in her life which made her more ready to admit them. 
We have already ^aid, that the part which Anne had 
taken at the Revolution, by withdrawing from her father's 
house, had been determined by the influence of Lady 
Churchill, who was now, as Duchess of Marlborough, the 
object of the Queen's hatred, as much as ever she had 
been that of her affection in the character of Mrs. Free- 
man, and her opinions, and the steps which they had led 
to, were not probably recollected with much complacency. 
The desertion of a father, also, however colored over with 
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political argument, is likely to become towards the close 
of life a subject of anxious reflection. There is little 
doubt that the Queen entertained remorse on account of 
her filial disobedience ; more especially, when the early 
death of her children, and finally that of a hopeful young 
prince, the Duke of Gloucester, deprived her of all chance 
of leaving the kingdom to an heir of her own. These 
deprivations seemed an appropriate punishment to the dis- 
obedient daughter, who had been permitted to assume for 
a time her father's crown, but not to transmit it to her 
heirs. As the Queen's health became broken and infirm, 
it was natural that these compunctious thoughts should 
become still more engrossing, and that she should feel 
no pleasure in contemplating the prospect whidi called 
the Prince of Hanover, a distant relation, to reign over 
England at her decease ; or that she should regard with 
aversion, almost approaching to horror, a proposal of the 
Whig party, to invite the Electoral Prince to visit Britain, 
the crown of which was to devolve upon him after the 
decease of its present possessor. On the other hand, the 
condition of the Chevalier de St. George, the Queen's 
brother, the only surviving male of her family, a person 
whose restoration to the crown of his fathers might be the 
work of her own hand, was likely to affect the Queen 
with compassionate interest, and seemed to afford her at 
the same time an opportunity of redressing such wrongs 
as she might conceive were done to her father, by making 
large though late amends to his son. 

Actuated by motives so natural, there is little doubt 
that Queen Anne, so soon as she had freed herself from 
the control of the Duchess of Marlborough, began to turn 
her mind towards fixing the succession of the crown, on 
her brother, the Chevalier de St George, after her own 
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death, to the prejudice of the act which settled it on the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover. And she might be the 
more encouraged to nourish some hopes of success, since 
a great portion of her subjects of the Three Kingdoms 
were Jacobites upon principle, and others had but a short 
step to make from the extremity of Tory sentiments to 
those which were directly favorable to the House of 
Stewart. Ireland, the last portion of the British domin- 
ions which adhered to King James the Second, could not 
be supposed indifferent to the restoration of his son. In 
England, a very great proportion of the High Church 
clergy, the Universities, and the Tory interest, which pre- 
vailed among the country gentlemen, entertained the same 
bias, and were at little pains to conceal it. In Scotland 
men were still bolder in avowing their opinions, of which 
there occurred the following instance. 

The Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, that is to say, 
the incorporated society of lawyers entitled to practice at 
the bar, are a body even of more weight and consequence 
than is attached to them in most countries from the nature 
of their profession. In the beginning of the 18th centu- 
ry, especially, the Faculty comprehended almost all the 
sons of good family who did not embrace the army as 
their choice; for the sword or gown, according to the 
ideas of that time, were the only occupations which could 
be adopted by a gentleman. The Advocates are pos- 
sessed of a noble library, and a valuable collection of 
medals. To this learned body, Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Gordon (by birth a daughter of the noble house of How- 
ard, and a keen Jacobite), sent the present of a medal for 
their cabinet. It bore on the one side the head of the 
Chevalier de St. George, with the motto, Gujus est ? 
(Whom does it represent ?) and on the reverse the Brit- 
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ish Isles, with the legend, Reddite (Eestore them). The 
Dean of Faculty having presented this very intelligible 
emblem to his brethren, a debate arose, whether or not it 
should be received into their collection, which was carried 
on in very warm language,* and terminated in a vote, 
which, by a majority of sixty-three to twelve, resolved on 
the acceptance of the medal. Two advocates were de- 
puted to express, in the name of the learned body, their 
thanks to the Duchess ; and they failed not to do it in a 
manner expressing pointedly their full comprehension of 
the import of her Grace's compliment They concluded, 
by stating their hope, that her Grace would soon have a 
further opportunity to oblige the Faculty, by presenting 
them with a second medal on the subject of a restoration. 
But when the proceeding became public, the Advocates 

* It was moved that the medal should be returned to her Grace, as 
their receiving it implied insult to the government. " Oliver Crom- 
well, who deserved to be hanged," said Mr. Robert Fraser, "his medal, 
and the arms of the Commonwealth of England, had been received, and 
why not this? " — " When the Pretender is hanged," said Mr. Duncan 
Forbes, " it will be time enough to receive the medal." In which 
opinion Sir James Stewart of Goodtrees, and others coinciding, Mr. 
Dundas of Amiston rose in great wrath, and replied, " Dean of Facul- 
ty, whatever these gentlemen may say of their loyalty, I think they 
affront the Queen, whom they pretend to honor, in disgracing her 
brother, who is not only a prince of the blood, but the first thereof; 
and if blood can give any right, he is our undoubted sovereign. I 
think, too, they^ call her Majesty's title in question, which is not our 
business to determine. Medals are the documents of history, to which 
all historians refer; and therefore, though I should give King William's 
stamp, with the devil at his right ear, I see not how it could be refused, 
seeing one hundred years hence, it would prove that such a coin had 
been in England. But what needs farther speeches I None oppose 
the receiving the medal and returning thanks to her Grace, but a few 
pitiful scoundrel vermin and mushrooms, not worthy our notice. Let 
us therefore proceed to name some of our number to return our hearty 
thanks to the Duchess of Gordon." — Tindal's Continuation ofHajpin's 
Htttory, vol. i. folio, p. 680. 
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seem to have been alarmed for the consequences, and at a 
general meeting of the Faculty (27th July, 1711) the 
medal was formally refused, and placed in the hands of the 
Lord Advocate, to be restored to the Duchess of Gordon. 
The retractation, however, could not efface the evidence, 
that this learned and important public body, the commen- 
tators on the laws of Scotland, from whom the guardians 
of her jurisprudence are selected, had shown such bold- 
ness as to give a pubUc mark of adherence to the Cheva- 
lier de St. George. It was also remarked, that the Jaco- 
bite interest predominated in many of the Scottish elec- 
tions. 

While the Queen saw a large party among her subjects 
in each kingdom well disposed to her brother's succession, 
one at least of her ministers was found audacious enough 
to contemplate the same measure, though in doing so, he 
might be construed into impeaching his mistress's own 
right to the sovereign authority. This was Henry St. 
John, created Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. He was a per- 
son of lively genius and brilliant parts, — a scholar, an or- 
ator, and a philosopher. There was a reverse to the fair 
side of the picture. BoHngbroke was dissipated in private 
Ufe, daringly sceptical in theological speculation, and when 
his quick perception showed him a chance of rising, he 
does not appear to have been extremely scrupulous con- 
cerning the path which he trod, so that it led to power. 
In the beginning of his career as, a public man he at- 
tached himself to Harley; and when that statesman 
retired from the Whig administration in 1708, St. John 
shared his disgrace, and lost the situation of Secretary at 
War. On the triumph of the Tories, in 1710, when Har- 
ley was made Prime Minister, St. John was named Secre- 
tary of State. . Prosperity, however, dissolved the friend- 
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ship which had withstood the attacks of adversity ; and it 
was soon observed that there was a difference of opinion 
as well as character between the Premier and his col- 
league. ^ 

Harley, afterwards created Earl of Oxford, was a man 
of a dark and reserved character, — slow, timid, and doubt- 
ful, both in counsel and action, and apparently one of those 
statesmen who aflPect to govern by balancing the scales be- 
twixt two contending Mictions, until at length they finally 
become the objects of suspicion and animosity to both. He 
had been bred a Whig, and although circumstances had 
disposed him to join, and even to head, the Tories, he w^ 
reluctantly induced to take any of the violent party meas- 
ures which they expected at his hand, and seems, in re- 
turn, never to have possessed their full confidence or un- 
hesitating support However far Oxford adopted the 
principles of Toryism, he stopped short of their utmost 
extent, and was one of the political sect then called Whim- 
steals, who were supposed not to know their own minds, 
because they avowed principles of hereditary right, and 
at the same time desired the succession of the line of 
Hanover. In evidence of his belonging to this class of 
politicians, it was remarked that he sent his brother, Mr. 
Harley, to the court of Hanover, and through him 
affected to maintain a close intercourse with the Elector, 
and iexpressed much zeal for the Protestant line of suc- 
cession. 

All this mystery and indecision was contrary to the 
rapid and fiery genius of St. John, who felt that he was 
not admitted into the private and ultimate views of the 
colleague with whom he had suffered adversity. He was 
disgusted, too, that Harley should be advanced to the rank 
of an earl, while he himself was only created a viscount. 
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His former friendship and respect for Oxford was gradu- 
ally changed to coldness, enmity, and hatred, and he be- 
gan, with much art and a temporary degree of success, to 
prepare a revolution in the state, which he designed should 
end in Oxford 's disgrace, and his own elevation to the su- 
preme authority. He entered with zeal into the ulterior 
designs of the most extravagant Tories, and, in order to 
recommend himself to the Queen, did not, it is beUeved, 
spare to mingle in intrigues for the benefit of her exiled 
brother. 

It was remarked, that the Chevalier de St. George, 
Tjhen obliged to leave France, found refuge in the terri- 
tories of the Duke of Lorraine ; and that petty Grerman 
prince had the boldness to refuse an application of the 
British Government, for the removal • of his guest from 
his dominions. It was believed that the Duke dared not 
have acted thus unless he had had some private assurance 
that the application was only made for an ostensible 
purpose, and that the Queen did not, in reality, desire to 
deprive her brother of this place of refuge. Other cir- 
cumstances led to the same conclusion, that Anne and her 
new ministers favored the Jacobite interest. 

It is more than probable that the Duke of Hamilton, 
whom we have so often mentioned, was to have been 
deeply engaged in some transactions with the French court? 
of the most delicate nature, when, in 1713, he was named 
ambassador extraordinary to Paris ; and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that they regarded the restoration of the line of 
Stewart. The unfortunate nobleman hinted this to his 
friend, Lockhart of Camwath, when, parting with him 
for the last time, he turned back to embrace him again 
and again, as one who was impressed with the conscious- 
ness of some weighty trust, perhaps with a prescient 
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sense of approaching calamity. Misfortune, indeed, was 
hovering over him, and of a strange and bloody character. 
Having a lawsuit with Lord Mohun,* a nobleman of de- 
bauched and profligate manners, whose greatest achieve- 
ment was having a few years before stabbed a poor play- 
actor, in a drunken frolic, the Duke of Hamilton held a 
meeting with his adversary, in the hope of adjusting their 
dispute. In this conference, the Duke, speaking of an 
agent in the case, said the person in question had neither 
truth nor honor, to which Lord Mohun replied he had as 
much of both qualities as his Grace. They parted on the 
exchange of these words. One would have thought that 
the offence received lay on the Duke's side, and that it 
was he who was called upon to resent what had passed, in 
case he should think it worth his while. Lord Mohun, 
however, who gave the affiront, contrary to the practice in 
such cases, also gave the challenge.. They met at the 
Ring in Hyde Park, where they fought with swords, and 
in a few minutes Lord ]!^him was killed on the spot ; and 
the Duke of Hamilton, mortally wounded, did not survive 
him for a longer space. Mohun, who was an odious and 
contemptible libertine, was regretted by no one ; but it 
was far different with the Duke of Hamilton, who, notwith- 
standing a degree of irresolution which he displayed in 
politics, his understanding, perhaps, not approving the 
lengths to which his feelings might have carried him, had 
many amiable, and even noble qualities, which made him 
generally lamented. The Tories considered the death 

* " His Grace and Lord Mohan had married two nieces of Charles, 
Earl of Macclesfield, and for several years had been engaged in a 
Chancery snit for part of his estate, which created much animosity, 
inflanied by their espousing different sides in Parliament." — Wood's 
Peerage, vol. i. p. 718. 

VOL. V. 2 
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of the Duke of Hamilton as so peculiar, and the period 
when it happened as so critical, that they did not hesitate 
to avow a confident belief that Lord Mohun had been 
pushed to sending the challenge by some zealots of the 
Whig party,* and even to add, that the Duke, fell, not by 
the sword of his antagonist, but by that of General Mar 
cartney. Lord Mohun's second. The evidence of Colonel 
Hamilton, second to the Duke, went far to establish the 
last proposition ; and Greneral Macartney, seeing, perhaps, 
that the public prejudice was extreme against him, ab- 
sconded, and a reward was offered for his discovery. In 
the subsequent reign, he was brought to trial, and acquit- 
ted, on evidence which leaves the case far from a clear 
one. 

The death of the Duke of Hamilton, however, whether 
caused by political resentment or private hatred, did not 
interrupt the schemes formed for the restoration of the 
Stewart family. Lord Bolingbroke himself went on a 
mission to Paris, and it appears^ highly probable he then 
settled secret articles explanatory of those points of the 
Utrecht treaty, which had relation to the expulsion of the 
Pretender from the dominions of Prance, and the discla- 
mation of his right of succession to the crown of Britain. 
It is probable, also, that these remained concealed from 
the Premier Oxford, to whose views in favor of the Han- 
overian succession they were distinctly opposed. 

Such being the temper of the Government of England, 

* " Macartney and two or three more of that gang never left him 
(Mohmi) from the time that he was with the Duke till the duel was 
fought, keeping him (as was deposed [deponed] by the evidences) 
flushed with wine during all that time, which was two nights and a 
day and a half, and calling upon him, when he took fits of being grave 
and melancholy, to cheer up, take the other glass, and not be afraid." 
— LocKHABT Papers, vol. i. p. 404. 
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divided, as it was, betwixt the dubious conduct of Lord 
Oxford, and the more secret, but bolder and decided in- 
trigues of Bolingbroke, the general measures which were 
adopted with respect to Scotland indicated a decided bias 
to the Jacobite interest, and those by whom it was sup- 
ported. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Persecution op the Scottish Episcopalians bt the Presby- 
terians — Act op Toleration — Abjuration Oath — Law of 
Patronage — Pensions given to the Highland* Chiefs to 

PP.ESERVE THEIR ATTACHMENT TO THE JACOBITB INTEREST — 

Preparations op the Whigs to secure the Succession op 
THE House op Hanover — Quarrel between Oxford and 

BOLINGBROKE — DeATH OP QUEEN AnNE. 

The Presbyterians of Scotland had been placed by the 
Revolution in exclusive possession of the church govern- 
ment of that kingdcnn. But a considerable proportion of 
the country, particularly in the more northern shires, re-^ 
mained attached to the Episcopal establishment and its 
forms of worship. These, however, were objects of enmity 
and fear to the Church of Scotland, whose representatives 
and adherents exerted themselves to suppress, by every 
means in their power, the exercise of the Episcopal mode 
of worship, forgetful of the complaints which they them- 
selves had so justly made concerning the violation of the 
Hberty of conscience during the reigns of Charles 11. and 
James 11. We must here remark, that the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland had, in its ancient and triumphant 
state, setained some very slight and formal diflferences, 
which distinguished their book of Common Prayer from 
that which is use^ in the Church of England. But in 
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their present distressed and disconsolate condition many 
of them had become content to resign these points of dis- 
tinction, and, by conforming exactly to the English ritual, 
endeavored to obtain a freedom of worship as Episcopa- 
lians in Scotland, similar to the indulgence which was 
granted to those professing Presbyterian principles, and 
other Protestant Dissenters in England. The Presbyte- 
rian Church Courts, however, summoned such Episcopal 
preachers before them, and prohibited them from exercis- 
ing their ministry, under the penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment, which, in the case of one person (the Rev. Mr. 
Greenshields), was inflicted with no sparing hand.* Oth- 
ers were insulted and ill-used by the multitude, in any 
attempt which they made to exercise their form of wor- 
ship. This was the more indefensible, as some of these 
reverend persons joined in prayer for the Revolution es- 
tablishment; and whatever conjecture might be formed 
concerning the probability of their attachment to the ex- 
iled family, they had laid aside every peculiarity on which 
their present mode of worship could be objected to as 
inferring Jacobitism. 

An Act of Toleration was, therefore, most justly and 
rightfully passed (February, 1712) by Parliament, for 
the toleration of all such Episcopal clergymen, using the 
Church of England service, as should be disposed to take 
the Oath of Abjuration, renouncing all adherence to the 
cause of James II. or his descendant, the existing Pre- 
tender. This toleration gave great offence to the Presby- 
terian clergy, since it was taking out of their hands a 
means, as they alleged, <5f enforcing uniformity of wor- 
ship, which, they pretended, had been insured to them at 

* This gentleman^s chapel was shut up, and himself incarcerated 
for some time. 
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the Revolution. Every allowance is justly to be made 
for jealousies and apprehensions which severe persecution 
had taught the ministers of the Scottish Church to enter- 
tain ; but impartial history shows us how dangerous a 
matter it is to intrust the judicatures of any Church with. 
the power of tyrannizing over the consciences of those 
who have adopted 'different forms of worship, and how 
wise .as well as just it is to restrict their authority to the 
regulation of their own establishment. 

The Presbyterian Church was still more offended by 
the introduction of a clause into this Act of Toleration, 
obliging the members of their own Church, as well as 
Dissenters from their mode of worship, to take the Oath 
of Abjuration. This clause had been inserted into the 
Act as it passed the House of Commons, on the motion 
of the Tories, who alleged that the ministers of the 
Kirk of Scotland ought to give the same security for their 
fidelity to the Queen and Protestant succession which 
was to be exacted from the Episcopalians. The Scottish 
Presbyterians complained bitterly of this application of 
the Oath of Abjuration to themselves. They contended 
that it was unnecessary, as no one could suspect the 
Church of Scotland of the least tendency towards Jaco- 
bitism, and that it was an usurpation of the State over 
the Church to impose by statute law an oath on the min- 
isters of the Church, whom, in religious matters, they 
considered' as bound only by the Acts of their General 
Assembly. Notwithstanding their angry remonstrances, 
the Oath of Abjuration was imposed on them by the 
same act which decreed the tolerance of the Episcopal 
form of worship on a similar condition. 

The greater number of the Presbyterian ministers did 
at length take the oath, but many continued to be recu- 
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sants, and suffered nothing in consequence, as the Govern- 
ment overlooked their non-compliance. There can be 
little doubt that this clause, which seems otherwise a use- 
less tampering with the rooted opinions of the Presby- 
terians, was intended for a' double purpose. First, it was 
likely to create a schism in the Scottish Church, between 
those who might take, and those who might refuse the 
oath, which, as dividing the opinions, was likely to di- 
minish the authority, and affect the respectability, of a 
body zealous for the Protestant succession. Secondly, it 
was foreseen that the great majority of the Episcopal 
clergy in Scotland, avowedly attached to the exiled family, 
would not take the Oath of Abjuration, and were likely 
on that account to be interrupted by the Presbyterians of 
the country where they exercised their functions. But 
if a number of the Presbyterian clergy themselves were 
rendered liable to the same charge for the same omission, 
and only indebted for their impunity to the connivance of 
the Government, it was not likely they would disturb oth- 
ers upon grounds which might be objected to themselves. 
The expedient was successful; for though it was said 
that only one Episcopal minister in Scotland, Mr. Cock- 
burn of Glasgow, took the Oath of Abjuration, yet no 
prosecutions followed their recusancy, because a large 
portion of the ministers of the Kirk would have been 
liable to vexation on the same account 

Another act of the same session of Parliament which 
restored to patrons, as they were called, the right of pre- 
senting clergymen to vacant churches in Scotland, seemed 
calculated, and was probably designed, to render the 
churchmen more dependent on the aristocracy, and to 
separate them in some degree from their congregations, 
who could not be supposed to be equally attached to, or 
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influenced by a minister who held his living by the gift 
of a great man, as by one who was chosen by their own 
free voice. Each mode of election is subject to its own 
particular disadvantages. The necessity imposed on the 
clergyman who is desirous of preferment of suiting his 
style of preaching to the popular taste, together with the 
indecent heats and intrigues which attend popular elec- 
tions, are serious objections to permitting the flock to 
have the choice of their shepherd. At the same time, 
the right of patronage is apt to be abused in particular 
instances, where persons of loose morals, slender abilities, 
or depraved doctrine, may be imposed, by the fiat of an 
unconscientious individual, upon a congregation who are 
unwilling to receive him. But as the Presbyterian clergy 
possess the power of examination and rejection, subject 
to an appea\ to the- superior Church Courts, whatever 
may be thought of the law of patronage in theory, it has 
not, during the lapse of more than a century, had any 
effect in practice detrimental to the respectability of the 
Church of Scotland. There is no doubt, however, that 
the restoration of the right of lay patrons in Queen Anne's 
time was designed to separate the ministers of the Bark 
from the people, and to render them more dependent on 
the nobility and * gentry, amongst whom, much more than 
the common people, the sentiments of Jacobitism pre- 
dominated. 

These measures, though all of them indirectly tending 
to^ favor the Tory party, which might, in Scotland, be 
generally termed that of the Stewart family, had yet 
other motives which might be plausibly alleged for their 
adoption. 

Whatever might be the number and importance of the 
Lowland gentry in Scotland who were attached to the 
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caase of the Chevalier de St Greorge, and that num- 
ber was certainly very considerable, the altered circum- 
stances of the country had so much restricted their au- 
thority over the inferior classes, that they could no longer 
reckon upon raising any considerable number of men 
by their own influence, nor had they, since the repeal of 
the Act of Security, the power of mustering or disciplin- 
ing their followers, so as to render them fit for military 
service. It was not to be expected that, with the aid of 
such members of their family, domestics, or dependants, 
as might join th^m in any insurrection, they could do 
more than equip a few squadrons of horse, and even if 
they could have found men, they were generally deficient 
in arms, horses, and the means of taking the field. 

The Highland clans were in a difierent state; they 
were as much under the command of their superior chiefs 
and chieftains as ever they had been during the earlier 
part of their history ; and, separated from civilization by 
the wildernesses in which they lived, they spoke the lan- 
guage, wore the dress, submitted to the government, and 
wielded the arms of their fathers. It is true that clan 
wars were not now practised on the former great scale, 
and that two or three small garrisons of soldiers quartered 
amongst them put some stop to their predatory incursions. 
The superior chieftains and tacksmen, more especially 
the duinhe wassals, or dependent gentlemen of the tribe, 
were in no degree superior in knowledge to the common 
clansmen. The high chiefs, or heads of the considerable 
clans, were in a very difierent situation. They were 
almost all men of good education and polite manners, 
and when in Lowland dress and Lowland society were 
scarce to be distinguished from other gentlemen, except- 
ing by an assumption of consequence, the natural compan- 
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ion of conscious authority. They often /ravelled abroad, 
and sometimes entered the military service, looking always 
forward to the time, when their swords should be required 
in the cause of the Stewarts, to whom they were in gen- 
eral extremely attached ; though in the West Highlands 
the great influence of the. Duke of Argyle, and in the 
North that of the Earl of Sutherland and Lord Reay, to- 
gether with the Chiefs of Grant, Ross, Munro, and other 
northern tribes, fixed their clans in the Whig interest 

These chiefs were poor ; for the produce of their ex- 
tensive but barren domains was entirely consumed in 
supporting the military force of the clan, from whom no 
industry was to be expected, as it would have degraded 
them in their own eyes, and in those of their leaders, and 
rendered them unfit for the discharge of their warlike 
duties. The chiefs, at the same time, when out of the 
Highlands, were expensive as well as needy. The sense 
of self-importance, which we have already noticed, in- 
duced them to imitate the expenses of a richer country, 
and many by this inconsistent conduct exposed themselves 
to pecuniary distress. To such men money was particu- 
larly acceptable, and it was distributed among them an- 
nually by Queen Anne's Grovernment, during the latter 
years of her reign, to the amount of betwixt three and 
four thousand pounds. The particular sum allotted to 
each chief was about £ 360 sterling, for which a receipt 
was taken, as for a complete year's payment of the 
bounty-money which her Majesty had been pleased to 
bestow on the receiver. 

These supplies were received the more willingly, be- 
cause the Highland chiefs had no hesitation in regarding 
the money as the earnest of pay to be issued for their 
exertions in the cause of the House of Stewart, to which 
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they conceived themselves to be attached by duty, and 
certainly were so by inclination. And there can be no 
doubt, as the pensions were sure to be expended in main- 
taining and increasing their patriarchal followers, and 
keeping them in readiness for action, it seems to have 
been considered by the chiefs that the largesses were de- 
signed by Government for that, and no other purpose. 
The money was placed at the disposal of the Earl of 
Mar, Secretary of State, and his being the agent of this 
bounty gave him the opportunity of improving and ex- 
tending his influence among the Highland chiefs, after- 
wards so fatally employed for them and for himself. 

The construction which the chiefs put upon the bounty 
bestowed on them was clearly shown by their joining in 
a supplication to the Queen, about the end of the year 
1713, which got the name of the Sworddn-hand Address, 
In one paragraph they applaud the measures taken for 
repressing thfe license of the press, and trust that they 
should no longer be scandalized by hearing the Deity 
blasphemed and the sacred race of Stewart traduced, with 
equal malice and impunity. In another they expressed 
their hopes, that, after her Majesty's demise, " the hered- 
itary and parliamentary sanction might possibly meet in 
the person of a lineal successor." These intimations are 
sufficiently plain to testify the sense in which they under- 
stood the Queen's bounty-money. 

The Duke of Argyle, whose own influence in the 
Highlands was cramped and interfered with by the en-, 
couragement given to the Jacobite clans, brought the 
system of their pensions before Parliament as a severe 
charge against the Ministers, whom he denounced as 
rendering the Highlands a seminary for rebellion. The 
charge led to a debate of importance. 
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The Duke of Argyle represented that "the Scots 
Highlanders, being for the most part either rank Papists 
or declared Jacobites, the giving them pecuniary assist- 
ance was, in fact, keeping up Popish seminaries and 
fomenting rebellion. In answer to this the Treasurer, 
Oxford, alleged, " That in this particular he had but fol- 
lowed the example of King William, who, after he had 
reduced the Highlanders, thought fit to allow yearly pen- 
sions to the heads of clans, in order to keep them quiet ; 
and if tKe present Ministry could be charged with any 
mismanagement on that head, it was only for retrenching 
part of these gratuities." This reference to the example 
of King William, seemed to shut the door against all 
cavil on the subject, and the escape from censure was 
regarded as a triumph by the Ministers. Yet as it was 
well understood that the pensions were made under the 
guise of military pay, it might have been safely doubted, 
whether encouraging the chiefs to increase the numbers 
and military strength of their clans was likely to render 
them more orderly or peaceable subjects ; and the scheme 
of Ministers seemed, on the whole, to resemble greatly 
the expedient of the child's keeper, who should give her 
squalling charge a knife in order to keep it quiet. 

These various indications manifested that the Ministry, 
at least a strong party of them, were favorable to the 
Pretender, and meant to, call him to the throne on the 
Queen's decease. This event could not now be far dis- 
tant, since, with every symptom of declining health, Anne 
was harassed at once with factions among her subjects 
and divisions in her councils, and, always of a timid tem- 
per, had now become, from finding her confidence betrayed, 
as jealous and suspicious as she had been originally do- 
cile in suffering herself to be guided without doubt or 
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hesitation. She had many subjects of apprehension 
pressing upon a mind which, never of peculiar strength, 
was now enfeebled . by disease. She desired, probably, 
the succession of her brother, but she was jealous lest the 
hour of that succession might be anticipated by the zeal 
of his followers ; nor did she less dread lest the effects 
of that enthusiasm for the House of Hanover which ani- 
mated the Whigs might bring the Electoral Prince over 
to England, which she compared to digging her grave 
while she was yet aUve. The disputes betwixt Oxford 
and Bolingbroke divided her councils, and filled them 
with mutual upbraidings, which sometimes took place 
before the Queen ; who, naturally very sensitive to the 
neglect of the personal etiquette due to her rank, was at 
once alarmed by their violence and offended by the loose 
which they gave to their passions in her very presence. 

The Whigs, alarmed at the near prospect of a crisis 
which the death of the Queen could not fail to bring on, 
made the most energetic and simultaneous preparations to 
support the Hanoverian succession to the crown, by arms 
if necessary. They took especial care to represent at the 
Court of Hanover their dangers and sufferings on account 
of their attachment to the Protestant line ; and such of 
them as lost places of honor or profit, were, it may be 
believed, neither moderate in their complaints, nor spar- 
ing in the odious portraits which they drew of their Tory- 
opponents. The Duke of Argyle, and Grenerals Stan- 
hope and Cadogan, were actively engaged in preparing 
such officers of the British army as they dared trust, to 
induce the soldiers, in case of need, to declare themselves 
against the party who had disgraced Marlborough, their 
victorious general, — had undervalued the achievements 
which they had performed under his command, and put a 
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stop to the career of British conquest by so doing. The 
ElecUXr of Hanover was induced to negotiate with Hol- 
land and other powers, to supply him with troops and 
shipping, in case it should be necessary to use force in 
supporting his title to the succession of Great Britain.* 
A scheme was laid for taking possession of the Tower on 
the first appearance of danger ; and the great men of the 
party entered into an association, binding themselves to 
stand by each other in defence of the Protestant succes- 
sion. 

While the Whigs were united in these energetic and 
daring measures, the Tory Muiisters were, by their total 
disunion, rendered incapable of availing themselves of 
the high ground which they occupied, as heads of the 
Administration, or by the time allowed them by the flit- 
ting sands of the Queen's life, which were now rapidly 
ebbing. The discord between Oxford and Bolingbroke 
had now risen so high that the latter frankly said that if 
the question were betwixt the total ruin of their party, 
and reconciliation with Oxford and safety, he would not 
hesitate to choose the first alternative. Their views of 
public affairs were totally different The Earl of Oxford 
advised moderate measures, and even some compromise 
or reconciliation with the WTiigs. Bolingbroke conceived 
he should best meet the Queen's opinions by affecting the 
most zealous High Church principles, giving hopes of the 

* '* These proceedings did not escape the notice of the Ministers; 
and in the course of the last session, Lord Oxford had moved for a bill 
to make it treason to bring foreign troops into the' kingdom. The 
motion was ridiculed by the Whigs, because foreign troops, if not 
brought into the kingdom with the permission of the legislature, were 
open enemies; but as the Treasurer could not be ignorant of this, his 
intention probably was to convey to the Whigs a hint of his being 
acquainted with their design." — Somebville, p. 565. 
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succession of her brother after her death, and by assidu- 
ously cultivating the good graces of Mrs. Hill (now 
created Lady Masham,) the royal favorite ; in which, by 
the superior grace of his manners, afid similarity of opin- 
ions, he had entirely superseded the Lord Treasurer 
Oxford. 

This dissension betwixt the political rivals, which had 
smouldered so long, broke x)ut into open hostility in the 
month of July, 1714, when an extremely bitter dialogue, 
abounding in mutual recriminations, passed in the Queen's 
presence betwixt Lord Treasurer Oxford on the one part, 
and Bolingbroke and Lady Masham on the other. It 
ended in the Lord Treasurer's being deprived of his office. 

The road was now open to the full career of Boling- 
broke's ambition. The hour he had wished and lived for 
was arrived ; and neither he himself, nor any other per- 
son, entertained a doubt that he would be raised to the 
rank of Lord Treasurer and first minister. But vain are 
human hopes and expectations ! The unfortunate Queen 
had suffered so much from the fatigue and agitation which 
she had undergone during the scene of discord which she 
had witnessed that she declared she could not survive it. 
Her apprehensions proved prophetic. The stormy consul- 
tation, or rather debate, to which we have alluded, was 
held on the 27th July, 1714.* On the 28th, the Queen 
was seized with a lethargic disorder. On the 30th her 
life was despaired of. 

Upon that day, the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, 
both hostile to the present, or, as it might rather now be 

* '* The heat of their disputes, prolonged till two in the morning in 
in her Majesty's presence, threw her into dreadfiil agitation, which 
was followed by such an alarming disorder, as rendered her unable to 
come to the council next day, when she intended to settle the new 
arrangements." — Somebville, p. 567. 
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called, the late Administration, took the determined step 
of repairing to the Council-board where the other mem- 
bers, humbled, perplexed, and terrified, were well con- 
tented to accept their assistance. On their suggestion, 
the treasurer's staff was conferred on the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, a step with which the dying Queen declared her 
satisfection ; and thus fell the towering hopes of Boling- 
broke. 

On the 1st of August Queen Anne expired, the last of 
the lineal Stewart race who sat on the throne of Britain. 
She was only fifty years old, having reigned for twelve 
years ; and her death took place at the most critical period 
which the empire had experienced since the Revolution. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

PbociiAmation of King George I. — Thb Earl of Stair's 
Embassy to France — His Influence in preventing Oppo- 
sition ON THE Part of Louis XIV. to the Accession op the 
Elector of Hanover — State of Parties on the Arrival 
of George I. — Imprisonment of Oxford, and Impeachment 
of Bolingbroke and Ormond — Insurrection planned by 
THE Jacobites — The Earl of Mar is repulsed in his Ad- 
vances TO the new Monarch, and retires to Scotland — 
The Scottish Cavaliers — Hunting of Braemar, and Reso- 
lution OF THE Jacobite Leaders to take up Arms — At- 
tempt- to surprise Edinburgh Castle — Preparations of 
Government to oppose the Insurgent Jacobites. 

[1714—1715.] 

The period of Queen Anne's demise found the Jaco- 
bites, for a party who were both numerous and zealous, 
imcommonly ill prepared and irresolute. They had 
nursed themselves in the hope that the dark and myste- 
rious conduct of Oxford was designed to favor his pur- 
pose of a counter-revolution ; and the more open profes- 
sions of Bolingbroke, which reached the Jacobites of 
Scotland through the medium of the Earl of Mar, were 
considered as pointing more explicitly to the same impor- 
tant end. 

But they were mistaken in Oxford's purpose, who only 

acted towards them as it was in his nature to do towards 

all mankind; and so regulated his conduct as to cause 

the Jacobites to believe he was upon their side, while, in 

vol. v. 8 
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fact, his only purpose was to keep factions from breaking 
into extremities, and to rule all parties, by affording 
hopes to each in their turn, which were all to be ulti- 
mately found delusive,* 

Bolingbroke, on the other hand, was more sanguine 
and decided, both in opinion and action ; and he would 
probably have been sufficiently active in his measures in 
behalf of King James, had he possessed the power of 
maturing them. But being thus mocked by the cross fate 
which showed him the place of his ambition at one mo- 
ment empty, and in the next all access to it closed against 
him, he was taken totally unprepared; and the Duke 
of Ormond, Sir William Windham, and other leaders of 
the Jacobite party, shared the same disadvantage. They 
might, indeed, have proclaimed King James the Third in 
the person of the Chevalier de St. George, and trusted to 
their influence with the Tory landed gentlemen, and with 
the populace, to effect an universal insurrection. Some 
of them even inclined to this desperate measure ; and the 
celebrated Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, offered to 
go to Westminster in his rochet and lawn sleeves, and 

* " That the Queen did of a long time design her brother's resto- 
ration," says Lockhart, " I do not in the least question, but was pre- 
vailed with to postpone and delay it, partly by her own timorous 
nature, partly by the divisions and discord of her ministry, and partly 
by the tricks, intrigues and pretences of the Lord Oxford, in whom 
for a long time she placed entire confidence, and could scarce at last 
be persuaded that he did not deserve it I have mentioned the par- 
ticulars of several private conversations and little emergencies, which 
happened to myself and consisted with my knowledge, by which I 
think it may appear that my opinion therein is not ill' founded, though 
it pleased God, by the Queen's death, to blast all our hopes and ex- 
pectations." In relation to other fhistrated attempts on the part ci 
his friends in this cause, he adds, ** They were more occasioned by the 
immediate interposition and visible hand of God, than by the power 
and contrivance of their enemies." — Vol. i. p. 480. 
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himself to perform the ceremony. This, however, would 
have been commencing a civil war, in which, the succes- 
sion of the house of Hanover being determined by the 
existing law, the insurrectionists must have begun by in- 
curring the guilt of high treason, without being assured 
of any force by which they might be protected. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the Jacobites, and those who wished 
them well, remained, after the Queen's death, dejected, 
confused, and anxiously watchful of circumstances, which 
they did not pretend to regulate or control. 

On the contrary, the Whigs, acting with uncommon 
firmness and unanimity, took hold of the power which 
had so lately been possessed by their opponents, like 
troops who seize in action the artillery of their enemy, 
and turn it instantly against them. The privy counsel- 
lors who were of that party, imitating the determined 
condact of the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, repaired 
to the Council, without waiting for a summons, and is- 
sued instant orders for the proclamation of King George, 
which were generally obeyed without resistance. The 
assembled Parliament recognized King Greorge I. as the 
sovereign entitled to succeed, in terms of the act regulat- 
ing the destination of the crown. The same proclama- 
tion took place in Ireland and Scotland without opposi- 
tion ; and thus the King took legal and peaceable posses- 
sion of his kingdom. It appeared, also, that England's 
most powerftil, and, it might seem, most hostile neigh- 
bor, Louis XrV., was nowise disposed to encourage any 
machinations which could disturb the Elector of Hano- 
ver's accession to the crown. The Chevalier de St. Greorge 
had made a hasty journey to Paris, upon learning the 
tidings of Queen Anne's death ; but far from experi- 
encing a reception favorable to his views on the British 
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crown, he was obliged to return to Lorraine, with the sad 
assurance that the monarch of France was determined to 
adhere to the Treaty of Utrecht, by an important article 
of which he had recognized the succession of the House 
of Hanover to the crown of Great Britain. It is more 
than probable, as before hinted, that there had been, 
during the dependence of the treaty, some private under- 
standing, or perhaps secret agreement with Bolingbroke, 
which might disarm the rigor of this article. But it was 
evident that the power of the minister with whom such 
an engagement had been made, if indeed it existed in 
any formal shape, was now utterly fallen ; and the affairs 
of Britain were soon after King George's accession in- 
trusted to a ministry, who had the sagacity to keep the 
French king firm to his engagement, by sending to 
Paris an ambassador, equally distinguished for talents in 
war and in diplomacy, and for warm adherence to the 
Protestant line. 

This eminent person was John Dalrymple, the second 
Earl of Stair, whose character demands particular notice 
amongst the celebrated Scotsmen of this period. . He was 
eldest surviving son of the first Earl, distinguished more 
for his talents than his principles, in the reigns of King 
William and Queen Anne, infamous for his accession to 
the massacre of Glencoe, and unpopular from the skill 
and political talent which he displayed in favor of the 
Union, in carrying which through the Scottish Parlia- 
ment he was a most useful agent. According to the 
prejudiced observations of the common people, ill fortune 
seemed to attend his house. He died suddenly during 
the dependence of the Union treaty, and vulgar report 
attributed his death to suicide, for which, however, there 
is no evidence but that pf common fame. 
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A previous calamitj of a cruel nature had occurred, in 
Vhich John, his second son, was the unfortunate agent. 
While yet a mere boy, and while playing with fire-arms, 
he had the great misfortune to shoot his elder brother, and 
kill him on the spot. The unhappy agent in this melan- 
choly affair was sent off* by the ill-fated parents, who 
could not bear to look upon him, to reside with a clergy- 
man in Ayrshire, as one who was forever banished from 
his family. The person to whose care he was committed 
was fortunately a man of sound sense, and a keen dis- 
criminator of character. The idea he formed of the 
young exile's powers of mind induced him, by a succes- 
sion of favorable reports, mixed with interce'ssion, warmly 
to solicit his pupil's restoration to the family, of which he 
afterwards became the principal ornament. It was long 
before he could effect a reconciliation ; and the youth, 
when this was accomplished, entered into the army with 
the advantages of his rank, and those arising out of early 
misfortune, which had compelled him to severe study. 
He was repeatedly distinguished in the wars of Marl- 
borough, and particularly at Bamilies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet. Lord Stair rose in rank in proportion to 
his nulitary reputation, but was deprived of his command 
when the Tory ministers, in the latter end of Queen 
Anne's reign, new modelled the army, to the exclusion 
of the Whig officers. Upon the accession of George L 
he was appointed a lord of the bedchamber, a privy 
counsellor, and commander of the Scottish forces in the 
absence of the Duke of Argyle. Shortly after that great 
event, the Earl of Stair was, as we have already men- 
tioned, sent to Paris, where he held for several years 
the situation of ambassador extraordinary, and where 
his almost miraculous power of acquiring information 
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enabled him to detect the most secret intrigues of the 
Jacobites, and to watch, and even overawe, the conduct 
of the court of France, who, well disposed as they were 
to encourage privately the undertakings of the Cheva- 
lier St. George, which public faith prevented them from 
countenancing openly, found themselves under the eye of 
the most active and acute of statesmen, from whom noth- 
ing seemed to remain concealed ; while his character for 
courage, tale;it, and integrity made it equally impassi- 
ble to intimidate, deceive, or influence him. It may be 
added, that his perfect knowledge of good-breeding, in a 
nation where manners are reduced almost to a science,* 
enabled Lord Stair to preserve the good-will and favor 
of those with whom he treated, even while he insisted 
upon topics the most unpalatable to the French monarch 
and his ministers, and that in a manner the most courte- 
ous in style, though most unyielding in purpose. It may 
be believed that large sums in secrefc^ervice money were 
lavished in this species of diplomacy. Lord Stair was 
always able, by his superior information, to counteract 
the plots of the Jacobites, and, satisfied with doing so, 
was often desirous of screening from the vengeance of 
his own court the misguided individuals who had rashly 
engaged in them. It was owing to the activity of this 
vigilant diplomatist that George I. owed, in a great meas- 
ure, the neutrality of France, which was a very impor- 
tant addition to the security of his new throne. 

To return to our history : George I., in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, thus quietly installed in his British 

* Voltaire records the admiration of Louis XIV. at Lord Stair's 
tact in at once entering the royal carriage, when his Majesty who 
stood beside it bid him do so, without hesitating to take precedence 
of the sovereign. 
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dominions, landed at Greenwich on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, six weeks after the death of his predecessor, Queen 
Anne. The two great parties of the kingdom seemed in 
appearance equally disposed to receive him as their 
rightful monarch ; and both submitted to his sway, though 
with very different hopes and feelings. 

The triumphant Whigs were naturally assured of King 
Greorge's favor towards those who had always shown 
themselves friendly to his title to the throne ; and, confi- 
dent of the merit they might claim, were desirous of 
exerting their influence to the utter disgrace, discom- 
fiture, and total suppression of their political opponents. 

The Tories, on the other hand, thought it still possible, 
while renouncing every plan of opposing the accession of 
King George, to present themselves before him in such a 
manner as might command regard ; for the number, qual- 
ity, and importance of a party^ which comprised a great 
majority of the established clergy, the greater part of 
both the universities, many, if not the largest portion of 
the lawyers, and the bulk of the proprietors of the soil, 
or what is called the landed interest, rendered their 
appearance imposing. Though dejected and humbled, 
therefore, by their fall from power, they consoled them- 
selves with the idea, that they were too numerous and too 
important to be ill received by a sovereign whose acces- 
sion they had not opposed, and whom, on the contrary, 
they had shown themselves willing to acknowledge in the 
capacity of their monarch, disproving, as they might be 
disposed to think, by their dutiful demonstrations, any 
rumors which might have reached his Majesty of the 
disaffection of many among them to his person. 

It would certainly have been the best policy of the 
newly enthroned monarch, to have received and rewarded 
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the services of the Whigs, without lending himself to 
the gratification of their political enmities. There was 
little policy in taking measures which were likely to 
drive into despair, and probably into rebellion, a large 
party among his subjects ; and there might have been 
ijiore wisdom, perhaps, as well as magnanimity, in over- 
looking circumstances which had occurred before his 
accession, — in receiving the allegiance and dutiful pro- 
fessions of the Tories, without attaching any visible 
doubts to their sincerity, — in becoming thus the King of 
Great Britain, instead of the chief of a party, — and by 
stifling the remembrance of old feuds, and showing him- 
self indifferently the paternal ruler of all his subjects, to 
have convinced any who remained disaffected, that if 
they desired to have another prince, they had at least no 
personal reason for doing so.* 

We cannot, however, be surprised that George L, a 
foreign prince, totally unacquainted with the character of 
the British nation, their peculiar constitution, and the 
spirit of their parties, — which usually appear, when in 
the act of collision, much more violent and extravagant 
than they prove to be when a cessation of hostilities takes 
place, — should have been disposed to throw himself into 
the arms of the Whigs, who could plead their sufferings 
for having steadily adhered to his interest ; or that those 

* " It was the misfortune of this prince," says Smollett, " as well as 
a very great prejudice to the nation, that he had been misled into 
strong prepossessions against the Tories, who constituted such a con- 
siderable part of his subjects. They were now excluded from all 
share of the royal favor, which was wholly engrossed by their enemies. 
These early marks of aversion, which he was at no pains to conceal, 
alienated the minds of many from his person and government, who 
would otherwise have served him with fidelity and aflfection." — ffist,, 
b. ii. c. i. 
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who had been his steady adherents should have foand 
him willingly inclined to aid them in measures of vindic- 
tive retaliation upon their opponents, whom he had some 
reason to regard as his personal enemies. It was a case, 
in which to forgive would have been politic as well as 
magnanimous ; but to resent injuries, and revenge them, 
was a course natural to human feeling.* 

The late Ministers seemed for a time disposed to abide 
the shock of the enmity of their political rivals. Lord 
Oxford waited on the King at his landing, and, though 
coldly received, remained in London till impeached of 
high treason by the House of Commons, and committed 
to the Tower. Lord Bolingbroke continued to exercise 
his office of Secretary of State until he was almost forci- 
bly deprived of it. An impeachment was also brought' 
against him. His conscience probably pleaded guilty, 
for he retired to France, and soon after became secretary 
to the Chevalier de St. George. The Duke of Ormond, 
a nobleman of popular qualities, brave, generous, and 
liberal, was in like manner impeached, and in like man- 
ner made his escape to France. His fate was peculiarly 

* " Conformably to this mode of thinking, which he perhaps car- 
ried to excess, George placed, not only the administration, but all the 
considerable employments of the kingdom, both civil and military, in 
the hands of the Whigs. The treasury and admiralty were put in 
commission; the command of the army was taken from the Duke of 
Ormond, and restored to the Duke of Marlborough; the Duke of 
Argyle was made commander of the forces in Scotland ; the great 
seal was given to Lord Cowper, the privy seal to the Earl of Wharton, 
and the government of Ireland to the Earl of Sunderland. Lord 
Townshend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed secretaries of state; the 
Duke of Somerset was declared master of the horse; Mr. Pultney, 
secretary at war; Mr. Walpole, paymaster-general; and the post of 
secretary for Scotland was bestowed on the Duke of Montrose. A 
new Parliament was called, in which the interest of the Whigs pre- 
dominated.'* — Russell, vol. iv. p. 887. Smollett, b. ii. c. i. 
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regretted, for the general voice exculpated him from 
taking any step with a view to selfish aggrandizement. 
Several of the Whigs themselves, who were disposed to 
prosecute to the uttermost the mysterious Oxford and the 
intriguing Bolingbroke, were inclined to sympathize with 
the gallant and generous cavalier, who had always pro- 
fessed openly the principles on which he acted. Many 
other distinguished persons of the Tory party were 
threatened with prosecutions, or actually subjected to 
them ; which filled the whole body with fear and alarm, 
and inclined some of the leaders amongst them to listen 
to the desperate counsels of the more zealous Jacobites, 
who exhorted them to try their strength with an enemy 
who showed themselves implacable, and not to submit 
to their ruin without an effort to defend themselves. A 
large party of the populace all through the country, and 
in London itself, renewed the cry of " High Church for- 
ever," with which were mingled the names of Ormpnd 
and Oxford, the principal persons under prosecution.* 
Among the clergy, there were found many who, out of 
zeal for their order, encouraged the lower classes in 
their disorderly proceedings ; in which they burnt and 
destroyed the meeting-houses of Dissenters, pillaged the 
houses of their ministers, and committed all those irregu- 
larities by which an English mob is distinguished, but 
whose vehemence of sentiment generally evaporates in 
such acts of clamor and violence.! 

* " The Earl of Oxford, when brought to his trial, after remaining 
near two years in prison, was dismissed for want of accusers. The 
proceedings in his case occasioned a rupture betwixt the two Houses 
of Parliament, and the Commons refused ultimately to appear against 
him." — Smollett, b. ii. c. i. 

t " The clamor of the Church being in danger was revived; jeal- 
ousies were excited; seditious libels dispersed; and dangerous tumults 
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There were, however, deeper symptoms of disaffection 
than those displayed in the empty roar and senseless ray- 
age of the populace. Bolingbroke and Ormond, who had 
both found refuge at the court o£ the Pretender to the 
crown, and acknowledged his title, carried on a secret 
correspondence with the Tories of influence and rank in 
England, and encouraged them to seek, in a general in- 
surrection for the cause of James III., a remedy for the 
evils with which they were threatened, both personally 
and as a political party. But England had been long a 
peaceful country. The gentry were opulent, and little 
disposed to risk, in the event of war, their fortunes and 
the comforts which they procured them. Strong assist- 
ance from France might have rendered the proposal 
of an insurrection more acceptable ; but the successful 
diplomacy of Lord Stair at the Court of Louis destroyed 
all hopes of this, unless on a pitifully small scale. An- 
other resource occurred to the Jacobite leaders, which 
might be attained by instigating Scotland to set the ex- 
ample of insurrection. The gentry in that country were 
ready for war, which had been familiar to them on many 

raised in different parts of the kingdom. Birmingham, Bristol, Chip- 
penham, Norwich, and Reading were filled with licentious riot. 
The party cry was, * Down with the Whigs ! ' — * Sacheverel forever.' 
Many gentlemen of the Whig faction were abused; magistrates in 
towns, and justices in the country, were reviled and insulted by the 
populace in the execution of their office." — Ibid, " At Bristol they 
murdered one Mr. Thomas for persuading them to withdraw; and 
several gentlemen were hurt, abused, and insulted. At Taunton, 
several were knocked down for naming King George; some had their 
limbs broken, and many were so abused that their lives were despaired 
of. In Bedford, the mob, in contempt of his Majesty, put the Maypole 
in mourning, and hung mourning garments thereon. At Frome, in 
Somersetshire, this brutish crew, in contempt of the King, dressed up 
an idiot, called George, in a fool's coat, saying, ^Here 's our GevrgeJ' " 
— Rae's Hist, of the Rebellion 1715, p. 109, 4to. 
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occasions, during the lives of their fathers and their own. 
They might be easily induced to take arms, — the High- 
landers, to whom war was a state preferable to peace, 
were sure to take the field with them, — the Border 
counties of England were most likely to catch the fiame, 
from the disposition of many of the gentry there, — and 
the conflagration, it was expected, might, in the present 
humor of the nation, be extended all over England. To 
effect a rising, therefore, in Scotland, with a view to a 
general insurrection throughout Great Britain, became 
the principal object of those who were affected by, or 
who resented, the prosecutions directed with so much rigor 
against the members of Queen Anne's last ministry. 

John, eighteenth Lord Erskine, and eleventh Earl of 
Mar, whom we have repeatedly mentioned as Secretary 
of State during the last years of Queen Anne, and as 
the person to whom the distribution of money among the 
Highland clans, and the general management of Scottish 
affairs, was intrusted by her Ministry, was naturally con- 
sidered as the person best qualified to bring his country- 
men to the desired point. Mar had not felt any difficulty 
in changing from the Whig principles which he professed 
at the time of the Union, — on which occasion he was 
one of the Scottish Secretaries of State, — to the Tory 
principles of Bolingbroke, which he now professed. We 
do him, therefore, no wrong in supposing that he would 
not have sturdily rejected any proposal from the court 
of George I. to return to the party of Whig and Low 
Church. At least it is certain, that when the heads of 
the Tory party had determined to submit themselves to 
George I., Lord Mar, in following the general example, 
endeavored to distinguish "himself by a display of in- 
fluence and consequence, which might mark him as a 
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man whose adherence was worth securing, and who was, 
at the same time, willing to attach himself to the new 
sovereign. In a letter addressed to Bang George while 
in Holland, and dated 30th August, 1714, the Earl ex- 
presses great apprehension that his loyalty pr zeal for 
the King's interests may have been misrepresented to 
his Majesty, because he found himself the only one of 
Queen Anne*s servants whom the Hanoverian nainisters 
at the court of London did not visit. His lordship then 
pleads the loyalty of his ancestors, his .own services at 
the Union, and in passing the act of Succession; and, 
.assuring the King that he will find him as faithful a 
subject and servant as ever any of his family had been 
to the preceding royal race, or as he himself had been 
to the late Queen ; he conjures him not to believe any 
misrepresentations of his conduct, and concludes with a 
devout prayer for the quiet and peaceful reign of the 
monarch, in disturbing which he himself was destined 
to be the prim6 instrument 

But it was not only on his individual application that 
the Earl of Mar expected indemnity, and perhaps favor, 
at the court of George I. He desired also to display his 
influence over the Highlanders, and for that purpose pro- 
cured a letter, subscribed by a number of the most influ- 
ential chiefs of the clans, addressed to himself, as hav- 
ing an estate and interest in the Highlands, conjuring 
him to assure the Government of their loyalty to his 
Sacred Majesty, King George, and to protect them, and 
the heads of other clans who, from distance, could not 
attend at the signing of the letter, against the misrep- 
resentations to which they might be exposed ; protesting, 
that as they had been ready to follow Lord Mar's direc- 
tions in obeying Queen Anne, so they would be equally 
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forward to concur with him in faithfullj serving King 
George.* At the same time, a loyal address of the clans 
to the same effect, drawn up by Lord Grange, brother 
to Mar, was forwarded to and placed in the hands of the 
Earl, to be delivered to the King at his landing. Lord 
Mar attended at Greenwich accordingly, and doubtless 
expected a favorable reception, when delivering to the 
new monarch a recognition of his authority on the part 
of a class of his subjects who were supposed to be inimi- 
cal to his accession, and were certainly best prepared to 
disturb his new reign. Lord Mar was, however, informed 
that the King would not receive the address of the clans, 
alleging it had been concocted at the court of the Pre- 
tender ; and he was at the same time commanded to de- 
liver up the seals, and informed that the King had no 
further occasion for his services. 

On the policy of this repulse it is almost unnecessary 
to make observations. Although it might be very true 
that the address was made up with the sanction of the 
Chevalier de St. Greorge and his advisers, it was not less 
the interest of George I. to have received, with the usual 
civility, the expressions of homage and allegiance which 
it contained. In a similar situation, King William did 
not hesitate to receive, with apparent confidence, the sub- 
mission of the Highland clans, though it was well under- 
stood that it was made under the express authority of 
King James IL A monarch whose claim to obedience is 
yet young, ought in policy to avoid an immediate quarrel 

* The Highland chiefs who adhibited their signatures to this letter 
were, Maclean of Maclean, Macdonnell of Glengarry, Mackenzie of 
Fraserdale, Cameron of Lochiel, Macleod of Gontulick, Macdonald of 
Keppoch, Grant of Glenmoristown, Macintosh of Macintosh, Chisholm 
of Comar, Macpherson of Cluny, and Sir Donald Macdonald. — Rae, 
p. 86. 
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with any part of his subjects who are ready to profess 
allegiance as such. His authority is, like a transplanted 
tree, subject to injury from each sudden blast, and ought, 
therefore, to be secured from such, until it is gradually 
connected by the ramification of its roots incorporating 
themselves with the soil in which it is planted. A sudden 
gust may in the one case overturn, what in the other can 
defy the rage of a continued tempest It seems at least 
certain, that in bluntly, and in a disparaging manner, re- 
fusing an address expressing allegiance and loyalty, and 
affronting the haughty courtier by whom it was presented. 
King George exposed his government to the desperiate 
alternative of civil war, and the melancholy expedient of 
closing it by bringing many noble victims to the scaffold, 
which during the reign of his predecessor had never been 
stained with British blood shed for political causes. The 
impolicy, however, cannot justly be imputed to a foreign 
prince, who, looking at the list of Celtic names, and 
barbarously unpronounceable designations which were at- 
tached to the address, could not be supposed to infer from 
thence, that the subscribers were collectively capable of 
bringing into the field, on the shortest notice, ten thou- 
sand men, who, if not regular soldiers, were accustomed 
to a sort of discipline which rendered them equal to such. 
There were many around the King who could have in- 
formed him on this subject ; and to their failing to do so 
the bloodshed and concomitant misfortunes of the future 
civil war must justly be attributed. 

The Earl of Mar, thus repulsed in his advances to the 
new monarch, necessarily concluded that his ruin was 
determined on ; and, with the desire of revenge, which 
was natural at least, if not justifiable, he resolved to place 
himself at the head of the disaffected party in Scotland, 
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encouraging them to instant insurrection, and paying back 
the contumely with which his offer of service had been 
rejected, by endangering the government of the prince at 
whose hands he had experienced such an insult. 

It was early in August, 1715, that the Earl of Mar 
embarked at Gravesend, in the strictest incognito, having 
for his companions Major-General Hamilton and Colonel 
Hay, men of some military experience. They sailed in 
a coal-sloop, working, it was said, their passage, the better 
to maintain their disguise, landed at Newcastle, hired a 
vessel there, and then proceeded to the small port of 
Elie, on the eastern shore of Fife, a county which then 
abounded with friends to the Jacobite cause. The state 
of this province in other respects offered facilities to Mar. 
It is a peninsula, separated from Lothian by the frith of 
Forth, and from the shire of Angus by that of Tay ; and 
as it did not, until a very late period, hold much inter- 
course with the metropolis, though so near it in point 
of distance, it seemed like a district separated from the 
rest of Scotland, and was sometimes jocosely termed the 
" Kingdom of Fife." The commonalty were, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, almost exclusively at- 
tached to the Presbyterian persuasion ; but it was other- 
wise with the gentry, who were numerous in this province 
to a degree little known in other parts of Scotland. Its 
security, during the long wars of former centuries, had 
made it early acquainted with civilization. The value 
of the soil, on the sea-coasts at least, had admitled of great 
subdivision of property ; and there is no county of Scot- 
land which displays so many country-seats within so short 
a distance of each other. These gentlemen were, as we 
have said, chiefly of the Tory persuasion, or, in other 
words, Jacobites ; for the subdivision of politicians termed 
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Whimsicals, or Tories cUtached to the Jlotise of Hanover, 
could hardly be said to exist in Scotland, though well 
known in South Britain. Besides their tenants, the Fife 
lairds were most of them men who had not much to lose 
in civil broils, having to support an establishment con- 
siderably above the actual rents of their estates, which 
were, of course, impaired by increasing debts : they were, 
therefore, the less unwilling to engage in dangerous enter- 
prises. As a party affecting the manners of the ancient 
Cavaliers, they were jovial in their habits, and cautious 
to omit no opportunity of drinking the Bang's health; 
a point of loyalty which, like virtue of other kinds, had 
its own immediate reward. Loud and bold talkers, the 
Jacobites had accustomed themselves to think they were 
the prevailing party ; an idea which those of any particu- 
lar faction who converse exclusively with each other 
are usuaUy found to entertain. Their want of knowledge 
of the world, and the total absence of newspapers, save 
those of a strong party leaning, whose doctrines or facts 
they took care never to correct by consulting any of an 
opposite tendency, rendered them at once curious and 
credulous. This slight sketch of the Fife lairds may be 
applied, with equal justice, to the Jacobite country gentle- 
men of that period in most counties of Scotland. They 
had virtues to balance their faults and follies. The politi- 
cal principles they followed had been handed down to 
them from their fathers; they were connected in their 
ideas with the honor of their country; and they were 
prepared to defend them with a degree of zeal which 
valued not the personal risks in which the doing so might 
place life and property. There were also individuals 
among them who had natural talents improved by edu- 
cation. But, in general, the persons whom the Earl of 

VOL. V. 4 
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Mar was now desirous to stir up to some sudden act 
of mutiny were of that frank and fearless class who are 
not guilty of seeing far before them. They had already 
partaken in the general excitation caused by Queen 
Anne's death, and the approaching crisis which was ex- 
pected to follow that important event. They had strug- 
gled with the Whig gentry, inferior in number, but gen- 
erally more alert and sagacious in counsel and action, 
concerning the addresses of head-courts and the seats on 
the bench of justices. Many of them had commissioned 
swords, carabines, and pistols, from abroad. They had 
bought up horses fit for military service ; and some had 
taken into their service additional domestics, selecting in 
preference men who had served in some of the dragoon 
regiments, which had been reduced in consequence of the 
peace of Utrecht. Still, notwithstanding these prepara- 
tions for a rising, some of the leading men in Fife, as 
elsewhere, were disposed to hesitate .before engaging in 
the irretrievable step of rebellion against the established 
government. Their reluctance was overcome by the im- 
patience of the majority, excited by the flattering though 
premature rumors which were actively circulated by a 
set of men, who might be termed the Intelligencers of 
the faction. 

It is well known, that in every great political body there 
are persons, usually neither the wisest, the most important, 
or most estimable, who endeavor to gain personal conse- 
quence by pretending peculiar access to information con- 
cerning its most intimate concerns, and who are equally 
credulous in believing, and indefatigable in communicat- 
ing, whatever rumors are afloat concerning the affairs of 
the party, whom they encumber by adhering to. With 
several of these Lord Mar communicated, and exalted 
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their hopes to the highest pitch, by the advantageous 
light in which he placed the political matters which he 
wished them to support, trusting to the exaggerations and 
amplifications with which they were sure to retail what 
he had said. 

Such agents, changing what had been stated as prob- 
abilities into certainties, furnished an answer to every 
objection which could be offered by the more prudent 
of their party. K any cautious person objected to stir be- 
fore the English Jacobites had shown themselves serious, 
some one of these active vouchers was ready to affirm 
that everything was on the point of a general rising in 
England, and only waited the appearance of a French 
fleet with ten thousand men, headed by the Duke of Or- 
mond. Did the listener prefer an invasion of Scotland, 
the same number of men, with the Duke of Berwick at 
their head, were as readily promised. Supplies of every 
kind were measured out according to the desire of the 
auditors ; and if any was moderate enough to restrain his 
wish to a pair of pistols for his own use, he was assured 
of twenty brace to accommodate his fiiends and neighbors. 
This kind of mutual delusion was every day increasing ; 
for, as those who engaged in the conspiracy were inter- 
ested in obtaining as many proselytes as possible, they 
became active circulators of the sanguine hopes and 
expectations by which they, perhaps, began already to 
suspect that they had been themselves deceived. 

It is true, that looking abroad at -the condition of Eu- 
rope, these unfortunate gentlemen ought to have seen, 
that the state of France at that time was far from being 
such as to authorize any expectations of the prodigal sup- 
plies which she was represented as being ready to furnish, 
or, rather, as being in the act of furnishing. Nothing was 
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less likely, than that that kingdom, just extricated from a 
war in which it had been nearly ruined by a peace so 
much more advantageous than they had reason to expect, 
should have been disposed to afford a pretext for break- 
ing the treaty which had pacified Europe, and for renew- 
ing against France the confederacy under whose pressure 
lit Augnit, she had nearly sunk. This was more especially 
*"*• the case, when, by the death of Louis XIV., 
whose ambition and senseless vanity had cost so much 
blood, the government devolved on the Regent Duke of 
Orleans. Had Louis survived, it is probable that, al- 
though he neither did nor dared to have publicly adopted 
the cause of the Chevalier de St. Greorge, as was indeed 
evident by his refusing to receive him at his court ; yet, 
the recollection of his promise to the dying James 11., as 
well as the wish to embarrass England, might have in- 
duced him to advance money, or give some underhand 
assistance to the unhappy exile. But, upon Louis's death, 
the policy of the Duke of Orleans, who had no personal 
ties whatever with the Chevalier de St George, induced 
him to keep entire good faith with Britain, — to comply 
with the requisitions of the Earl of Stair, — and to put a 
stop to all such preparations in the French ports as the 
vigilance of that minister had detected, and denounced as 
being made for the purpose of favoring the Jacobite insur- 
rection. Thus, while the Chevalier de St George was 
represented as obtaining succors in arms, money, and 
troops from France, to an amount which that kingdom 
could hardly have supplied, and from her inferiority in 
naval. force certainly must have found it difficult to have 
transported into Britain, even in Louis's most palmy days, 
the ports of that country were even closed against such 
exertions as the Chevalier might make upon a small scale 
by means of his private resources. 
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But the death of Louis XTV. was represented in Scot- 
land as rather favorable than otherwise to the cause of 
James the Pretender. The power of France was now 
wielded, it was said, by a courageous and active young 
prince, to whose character enterprise was more natural 
than to that of an aged and heart-broken old man, and 
who would, of course, be ready to hazard as much, or 
more, in the cause of the Jacobites, than the late monarch 
had so often promised. In short, the death of Louis the 
Great, long the hope and prop of the Jacobite cause, was 
boldly represented as a favorable event during the pres- 
ent crisis. 

Although a little dispassionate inquiry would have dis- 
pelled the fantastic hopes founded on the baseless rumor 
of foreign assistance, yet such fictions as I have here al- 
luded to, tending to exalt the zeal and spirits of the party, 
were circulated because they were believed, and believed 
because they were circulated ; and the gentlemen of Stir- 
lingshire, Perth, Angus, and Fifeshire began to leave 
their homes, and assemble in arms, though in small par- 
ties, at the foot of the Grampian hills, expecting the issue 
of Lord Mar's negotiations in the Highlands. 

Upon leaving Fifeshire, having communicated with 
such gentlemen as were most likely to serve his purpose, 
Mar proceeded instantly to his own estates of Braemar, 
lying along the side of the river Dee, and took up his 
residence with Farquharson of Invercauld. This gentle- 
man was chief of the clan Farquharson, and could com- 
mand a very considerable body of men. But he was 
vassal to Lord Mar for a small part of his estate, which 
gave the Earl considerable influence with him ; not, how- 
ever, sufficient to induce him to place himself and follow- 
ers in such hazard as would have been occasioned by an 
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instant rising. He went to Aberdeen, to avoid importu- 
nity on the subject, having previously declared to Mar, 
that he would not take arms until the Chevalier de St. 
George had actually landed. At a later period he joined 
the insurgents. 

Disappointed in this instance, Mar conceived, that, as 
desperate resolutions are usually most readily adopted in 
large assemblies, where men are hurried forward by ex- 
ample, and prevented from, retreating or dissenting by 
shame, he should best attain his purpose in a large con- 
vocation of the chiefs and men of rank, who professed 
attachment to the exiled family. The assembly was 
made under pretext of a grand hunting match, which, as 
maintained in the Highlands, was an occasion of general 
rendezvous of a peculiar nature. The lords attended at 
the head of their vassals, all, even Lowland guests, attired 
in the Highland garb, and the sport was carried on upon 
a scale of rude magnificence. A circuit of many miles 
was formed around the wild, desolate forests and wilder- 
nesses, which are inhabited by the red-deer, and is called 
the tinchel. Upon a signal given, the hunters who com- 
pose the tinchel begin to move inwards, closing the circle, 
and driving the terrified deer before them, with whatever 
else the forest contains of wild animals who cannot elude 
the surrounding sportsmen. Being in this manner con- 
centrated and crowded together, they are driven down a 
defile, where the principal hunters lie in wait for them, 
and show their dexterity by marking out and shooting 
those bucks which are in season. As it required many 
men to form the tinchel, the attendance of vassals on these 
occasions was strictly insisted upon. Indeed, it was one 
of the feudal services required by the law, attendance on 
the superior at hunting being as regularly required as at 
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hosting, that is, joining his banner in war ; or watching 
and warding, garrisoning, namely, his castle in times of 
danger. 

An occasion such as this was highly favorable ; and the 
general love of sport, and well-known fame of the forest 
of Braemar for game of every kind, assembled many of 
the men of rank and influence who resided within reach 
of the rendezvous, and a great number of persons besides, 
who, though of less consequence, served to give the meet- 
ing the appearance of numbers. This great council was 
held about the 26th of August, and it may be supposed 
they did not amuse themselves much with hunting, though 
it was the pretence and watchword of their meeting. 

Among the noblemen of distinction, there appeared in 
person, or by representation, the Marquis of Huntly, eld- 
est son of the Duke of Gordon ; the Marquis of Tullie- 
bardine, eldest son of the Duke of Athole ; the Earls of 
Nithsdale, Marischal, Traquair, Errol, Southesk, Carn- 
wath, Seaforth, and Linlithgow ; the Viscounts of Kil- 
sythe, Kenmuir, Kingston, and Stormount; the Lords 
RoUo, Duffus, Drummond, StrathaUan, Ogilvy, and 
Naime. Of the chiefs of clans, there attended Glen- 
garry, Campbell of Glendarule, on the part of the power- 
ful Earl of Breadalbane, with others of various degrees 
of importance in the Highlands. 

When this council was assembled, the Earl of Mar ad- 
dressed them in a species of eloquence which was his 
principal accomplishment, and which was particularly 
qualified to succeed with the high-spirited and zealous 
men by whom he was surrounded. He confessed, with 
tears in his eyes, that he had himself been but too instru- 
mental in forwarding the Union between England and 
Scotland, which had given the English the power, as they 
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had the disposition, to enslave the latter kingdom. He 
urged that the Prince of Hanover was an usurping intrud- 
er, governing by means of an encroaching and innovat- 
ing faction ; and that the only mode to escape his tyranny 
was to rise boldly in defence of their lives and property, 
and to establish on the throne the lawful heir of these 
realms. He declared that he himself was determined to 
set up the standard of James III., and summon around it 
all those over whom he had influence, and to hazard his 
fortune and life in the cause. He invited all who heard 
him to unite in the same generous resolution. He was 
large in his promises of assistance from France in troops 
and money, and persisted in the story that two descents 
were to take place, one in England, under the command 
of Ormond, the other in Scotland, under that of the Duke 
of Berwick. He also strongly assured his hearers of the 
certainty of a general insurrection in England, but alleged 
the absolute necessity of showing them an example in 
the north, for which the present time was most appro- 
priate, as there were few regular troops in Scotland to 
restrain their operations, and as they might look for 
assistance to Sweden as well as to France. 

It has been said that Mar, on this memorable occasion, 
showed letters from the Chevalier de St. George, with a 
commission nominating the Earl his lieutenant-general and 
commander-in-chief of his armies in Scotland. Other 
accounts say, more probably, that Mar did not produce 
any other credentials than a picture of the Chevalier, 
which he repeatedly kissed, in testimony of zeal for the 
cause of the original, and that he did not at the time pre- 
tend to the supreme command of the enterprise. This is 
also the account given in the statement of the transaction 
drawn up by Mar himself, or under his eye, where it is 
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plainly said, that it was nearly a month after the stand- 
ard was set up ere the Earl of Mar could procure a com- 
mission. 

The number of persons of rank who were assembled, 
the elpquence with which topics were publicly urged 
which had been long the secret inmates of every bosom, 
had their effect on the assembled guests ; and every one 
felt, that to oppose the current of the Earl's discourse by 
remonstrance or objection, would be to expose himself to 
the charge of cowardice, or of disaffection to the common 
cause. It was agreed that all of them should return 
home, and raise, under various pretexts, whatever forces 
they could individually command against a day, fixed for 
the third of September, on which they were to hold a 
second meeting at Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, in order to 
settle how they were to take the field. The Marquis 
of Huntly alone declined to be bound to any limited 
time ; and in consequence of his high rank and impor- 
tance, he was allowed to regulate his own motions at his 
own pleasure. 

Thus ended that celebrated hunting in Braemar, which, 
as the old bard says of that of Chevy Chace, might, from 
its consequences, be wept by a generation which was yet 
unborn.* There was a circumstance mentioned at the 
time, which tended to show that all men had not forgot- 
ten that the Earl of Mar, on whose warrant this rash 
enterprise was undertaken, was considered by some as 
rather too versatile to be fully trusted. As the castle of 
Braemar was overflowing with guests, it chanced that, as 

* " To drive the deer with honnd and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn, 
The hunting of that day/* 

— Ballad of Chevy Chace, 
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was not unusual on such occasions, many of the gentle- 
men of the secondary class could not obtain beds, but 
were obliged to spend the night around the kitchen fire, 
which was then accounted no great grievance. An Eng- 
lish footman, a domestic of the Earl, was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. Accustomed to the accommodations of 
the south, he came bustling in among the gentlemen, and 
complained bitterly of being obliged to sit up all night, 
notwithstanding he shared the hardship with his betters, 
saying, that rather than again expose himself to such a 
strait, he would return to his own country and turn 
Whig. However, he soon after comforted himself by 
resolving to trust to his master's dexterity for escaping 
every great danger. " Let my Lord alone," he said ; " if 
he finds it necessary, he can turn cat-in-pan with any 
man in England." 

While the Lowland gentlemen were assembling their 
squadrons, and the Highland chiefs levying their men, an 
incident took place in the metropolis of Scotland, which 
showed that the spirit of enterprise which animated the 
Jacobites had extended to the capital itself. 

James Lord Drummond, son of that unfortunate Earl 
of Perth, who, having served James VH. as Chancellor 
of Scotland, had shared the exile of his still more unfor- 
tunate master, and been rewarded with the barren title 
of Duke of Perth, was at present in Edinburgh ; and by 
means of one Mr. Arthur, who had been formerly an 
ensign in the Scots Guards, and quartered in the castle, 
had formed a plan of surprising that inaccessible fortress, 
which resembled an exploit of Thomas Randolph, or the 
Black Lord James of Douglas, rather than a feat 
of modem war. This Ensign Arthur found means of 
seducing, by money and promises, a sergeant named 
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Ainslie, and two privates, who engaged, that, when it was 
their duty to watch on the walls which rise from the 
precipice looking northward, near the Sally-port, they 
would be prepared to pull up from the bottom certain 
rope-ladders prepared for the purpose, and furnished 
with iron grapplings to make them fast to the battle- 
ments. By means of these, it was concluded that a 
select party of Jacobites might easily scale the walls, 
and make themselves masters of the place. By a bea- 
con placed on a particular part of the castle, three 
rounds of artillery, and a succession of fires made from 
hill to hill through Fife and Angus shires, the signal of 
success was to be conmiunicated to the Earl of Mar, who 
was to hasten forward with such forces as he had col- 
lected, and take possession of the capital city and chief 
strength of Scotland. 

There was no difficulty in finding agents in this peril- 
ous and important enterprise. Fifty Highlanders, picked 
men, were summoned up from Lord Drummond's estates 
in Perthshire, and fifty more were selected among the 
Jacobites of the metropolis. These last were disbanded 
officers, writers' clerks and apprentices, and other youths 
of a class considerably above the mere vulgar. Drum- 
mond, otherwise called MacGregor, of Bahaldie, a High- 
land gentleman of great courage, was named to command 
the enterprise.* If successful, this achievement must 

* " The principal traitor," says Bae, " William Ainslie, a sergeant, 
who hath since been hanged for his villany, had the promise of a Lieu- 
tenant's place; and James Thomson and John Holland, two single 
sentinels, had received, the one eight guineas, and the other four, with 
a promise of a better reward, if the design should succeed. And it 
hath since appeared by their own confession, that the numbers en- 
gaged in this attempt were about eighty, besides officers; and that 
each of them was to have £ 100 sterling, and a commission in the 
army, if the attempt had succeeded, and that the Lord Drummond 
was to be the governor of the castle." — -St**., p. 198. 
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have given the Earl of Mar and his forces the command 
of the greater part of Scotland, and afforded them a safe 
and ready means of communication with the English 
malecontents, the want of which was afterwards so se- 
verely felt. He would also have ohtained a large supply 
of money, arms, and amrhunition, deposited in the fort- 
ress, all of which were most needful for his enterprise. 
And the apathy of Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, then 
deputy-governor of the castle, was so great, that, in spite 
of numerous blunders on the part of the conspirators, 
and an absolute revelation on the subject made to Gov- 
ernment, the surprise had very nearly taken place. 

The younger conspirators who were to go on this for- 
lorn hope, had not discretion in proportion to their cour- 
age. Eighteen of them, on the night appointed, were 
engaged drinking in a tippling-house, and were so care- 
less in their communications, that the hostess was able 
to tell some person who inquired what the meeting was 
about, that it consisted of young gentlemen who were in 
the act of having their hair powdered, in order to go to 
the attack of the castle. At last, the full secret was in- 
trusted to a woman. Arthur, their guide, had communi- 
cated the plot to his brother, a medical man, and engaged 
him in the enterprise. But when the time for executing 
it drew nigh, the doctor's extreme melancholy was ob- 
served by his wife, who, like a second Belvidera or Por- 
tia, suffered him not to rest until she extorted the secret 
from him, which she communicated in an anonymous let- 
ter to Sir Adam Cockbum of Onniston, then Lord Jus- 
tice-Clerk, who instantly despatched the intelligence to 
the castle. The news arrived so critically, that it was 
with difficulty the messenger obtained entrance to the 
castle ; and even then the deputy-governor, disbelieving 
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the intelligence, or secretly well affected to the cause of 
the Pretender, contented himself with directing the rounds 
and patrols to he made with peculiar care, and retired to 
rest 

In the mean time, the Jacohite storming party had ren- 
dezvoused at the churchyard of the West Kirk, 
and proceeded to post themselves beneath the cas- 
tle wall. They had a part of their rope ladders in readi- 
ness, but the artificer, one Charles Forbes, a merchant in 
Edinburgh, who ought to have been there with the re- 
mainder, which had been made under his direction, was 
nowhere to be seen. Nothing could be done dunng his 
absence; but, actuated by their impatience, the party 
scrambled up the rock, and stationed themselves beneath 
the wall, at the point where their accomplice kept sentry. 
Here they found him ready to perform his stipulated part 
of the bargain, by pulling up the ladder of ropes which 
was designed to give them admittance. He exhorted 
them, however, to be speedy, telling them he was to be 
relieved by the patrol at twelve o'clock, and if the affair 
were not completed before that hour, that he could give 
no further assistance. The time was fast flying, when 
Bahaldie, 'the commander of the storming party, per- 
suaded the sentinel to pull up the grapnel, and make it 
fast to the battlements, that it might appear whether or 
not they had length of ladder sufficient to make the at- 
tempt But it proved, as indeed they had expected, more 
than a fathom too short At half-past eleven o'clock, the 
steps of the patrol, who had been sent their rounds ear- 
lier than usual, owing to the message of the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, were heard approaching, on which the sentinel ex- 
claimed, with an oath, " Here come the rounds I have 
been telling you of this half hour ; you have ruined both 
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yourself and me ; I can serve you no longer." With that 
he threw down the grappling-iron and ladders, and in the 
hope of covering his own guilt, fired his musket, and cried 
" Enemy ! *' Every man was then compelled to shift for 
himself, the patrol firing on them from the walL Twelve 
soldiers of the hurgher guard, who had been directed by 
the Lord Justice-Clerk to make the round of the castle 
on the outside, took prisoners three youths, who insisted 
that they were found there by mere accident, and an old 
man. Captain MacLean, an officer of James VII., who 
was much bruised by a fall from the rocks.* The rest 
of the party escaped alongst the north bank of the North 
Loch, through the fields called Barefoord's Parks, on 
which the New Town of Edinburgh now stands. In 
their retreat they met their tardy engineer, Charles 
Forbes, loaded with the ladders which were so much 
wanted a quarter of an hour before. Had it not been for 
his want of punctuality, the information and precautions 
of the Lord Justice-Clerk would have been insufficient 
for the safety of the place. It does not appear that any 
of the conspirators were punished, nor would it have been 
easy to obtain proof of their guilt The treacherous ser- 
geant was hanged by sentence of a court-martial, and the 
deputy-governor (whose name of Stewart might perhaps 
aggravate the suspicion that attached to him) was de- 
prived of his office, and imprisoned for some time. 

It needed not this open attack on the castle of Edin- 
burgh, or the general news of Lord Mar's Highland 

• " The patrol found one Captain MacLean, whom they secured, 
sprawling on the ground and bruised; with Alexander Ramsay and 
George Bos well, writers in Edinburgh, and one Lesly, formerly page 
to the Duchess of Gordon; they likewise found the ladder, with a 
dozen of firelocks and carabines, which the conspirators had thrown 
away, in order to make their escape the better." — Rae, p. 200. 
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armament, and the rising of the disaffected gentlemen in 
arms throughout most of the counties of Scotland, to call 
the attention of King George's Government to the dis- 
turbed state of that part of his dominions. Measures for 
defence were hastily adopted. The small number of 
regular troops who were then in Scotland were concen- 
trated, for the purpose of forming a camp at Stirling, in 
order to prevent the rebels from seizing the bridge over 
the Forth, and thereby forcing their way into the Low 
country. But four regiments, on the peace establishment, 
only mustered two hundred and fifty-seven men each; 
four regiments of dragoons were considerably under two 
hundred to a regiment, — a total of only fifteen hundred 
men at the utmost. 

To increase these slender forces, two regiments of 
dragoons, belonging to the Earl of Stair, with two regi- 
ments of foot quartered in the north of England, were 
ordered to join the camp at Stirling with all possible 
despatch. The foot regiments of Clayton and Wight- 
man, with the dragoons of Evans, were recalled from Ire- 
land. The six thousand auxiliary forces with whom the 
Dutch had engaged, in case of need, to guarantee the 
succession of the House of Hanover, were required of 
the States, who accordingly ordered the Scotch regiments 
in their service to march for the coast, but excused them- 
selves from actually embarking them, in consequence of 
the French ambassador Jiaving disowned, in the strongest 
manner, any intent on the part of his court to aid the fac- 
tions in England by sending over the Pretender to Brit- 
ain, or to assist those who were in arms in his behalf. 
The Dutch alleged this as a sufficient reason for suspend- 
ing the shipment of these auxiliaries. 

Besides these military measures, the Ministers of 
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George I. were not remiss in taking such others as might 
check the prime cause of rebellions in Scotland, namely, 
that feudal influence possessed by the aristocracy over 
their vassals, tenants, and dependants, by which the great 
men, when disgraced or disappointed, had the power of 
calling to arms, at their pleasure, a number of individuals, 
who, however unwilling they might be to rise against the 
Grovemment, durst not, and could not, without great loss 
and risk of oppression, oppose themselves to their supe- 
rior's pleasure. 

On the 30th of August, therefore, an act was passed for 
the purpose of encouraging loyalty in Scotland, a plant 
which of late years had not been found to agree with the 
climate of that cold and northern country or at least, 
where found to luxuriate, it was of a nature different &om 
that known by the same name at Westminster. 

This statute, commonly called the Clan Act, enacted, 

1. That if a feudal superior went into rebellion, and be- 
came liable to the pains of high treason, all such vassals 
holding lands under him as should continue in their 
allegiance should in future hold these lands of the Crown. 

2. If a tenant should have remained at the Eling's peace 
while his landlord had been engaged in rebellion, and 
convicted of treason, the space of two years' gratuitous 
possession should be added to that tenant's lease. 3. If 
the superior should remain loyal and peaceful while the 
vassal should engage in rebellion, and incur conviction of 
high treason, then the fief, or lands held by such vassal, 
shall revert to the superior as if they had never been 
separated from his estate. 4. Another clause declared 
void such settlements of estates and deeds of entail as 
might be made on the 1st day of August, 1714, or at any 
time thereafter, declaring that they should be no bar to 
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the forfeiture of the estates for high treason, seeing that 
such settlements had been frequently resorted to for the 
sole purpose of evading the punishment of the law. 

This remarkable act was the first considerable step 
towards unloosing the feudal fetters, by which the com- 
mand of the superior became in some measure the law of 
the vassal. The clause concerning settlements and entails 
was also important, and rendered nugatory the attempts 
which had been frequently made to evade the punishment 
of forfeiture, by settlements made previous to the time 
when those who granted the deeds engaged in rebellion. 
Such deeds as were executed for onerous causes, that is, 
for value of some kind received, were justly excepted 
from the operation of this law. 

There was, moreover, another clause, empowering the 
crown to call upon any suspected person or persons in 
Scotland to appear at Edinburgh, or where it should be 
judged expedient, for the purpose of finding bail, with 
certification that their failure to appear should subject 
them to be put to the horn as rebels, and that they should 
incur the forfeiture of the life-rent escheat. Immediately 
afterwards, summonses were issued to all the noblemen 
and gentlemen either actually in arms, or suspected of 
favoring the Jacobite interest, from the Earl of Mar and 
his compeers, down to Rob Roy MacGregor, the cele- 
brated outlaw. The fist amounted to about fifty men of 
note, of which only two, Sir Patrick Murray and Sir 
Alexander Erskine, thought proper to surrender them- 
selves. 

Besides these general measures, military resistance to 
the expected rebeUion was prepared in a great many 
places, and particularly m borough-towns and seaports. 
It is here to be remarked, that a great change had taken 

VOL, v. 6 
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place among the bulk of the people of Scotland, from the 
ill-humor into which they had been put hj the conclu- 
sion of the Union treaty. At that time, such were the 
effects of mortified pride, popular apprehension, and na- 
tional antipathy, that the populace in every town and 
county would have arisen to place the Pretender on the 
throne, notwithstanding his professing the Catholic relig- 
ion, and being the grandson of James VII., of whose per- 
secutions, as well as those in the time of his predecessor, 
Charles II., the Presbyterians of the west nourished such 
horrible recollections. Accordingly, we have seen that it 
was only by bribing their chiefs, and deceiving them by 
means of adroit spies, that the Cameronians, the most 
zealous of Presbyterians, who disowned the authority of 
all magistrates who had not taken the Solemn League and 
Covenant, were prevented from taking arms to dissolve 
the Union Parliament, and to declare for the cause of 
James III. But it /happened with the Union, as with 
other political measures, against which strong prejudices 
had been excited during their progress : — the complica- 
tion of predicted evils were so far from being realized, 
that the opponents of the treaty began to be ashamed of 
having entertained such apprehensions. None of the vio- 
lent changes which had been foretold, none of the uni- 
yersal disgrace and desolation which had been anticipated 
in consequence, had arisen from that great measure. The 
enforcing of the Malt Tax was the most unpopular, and 
that impost had been for the time politically suspended. 
The shopkeepers of Edinburgh, who had supplied the 
peers of Scotland with luxuries, had found other cus- 
tomers, now that the aristocracy were resident in Lon- 
don, or they had turned their stock into other lines of 
commerce. The ideal consequence of a legislature of 
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their own, holding its sittings in the metropolis of Scot- 
land, was forgotten when it became no longer visible, and 
the abolition of the Scottish Privy Council might, on 
calm reflection, be considered as a national benefit rather 
than a privation. In short, the general resentment ex- 
cited by the treaty of Union, once keen enough to sus- 
pend all other motives, was a paroxysm too violent to 
last, — men recovered from it by slow degrees, and though 
it was still predominant in the minds of some classes, yet 
the opinions of the lower orders in general had in a great 
measure returned to their usual channel, and men enter- 
tained in the south and west, as well as in many of the 
boroughs, their usual wholesome horror for the Devil, the 
Pope, and the Pretender, which, for a certain time, had 
been overpowered and lost in their apprehensions for the 
independence of Scotland. 

In 1715, also, the merchants and better class of citi- 
zens, who began to entertain some distant views of en- 
riching themselves by engaging in the commerce of the 
plantations, and other lucrative branches of trade opened 
up by the Union, were no longer disposed to see anything 
tempting in the proposal of Mar and his insurgents to 
destroy the treaty by force; and were, together with 
the lower classes, much better disposed to listen to the 
expostulations of the Presjbyterian clergy, who, sensible 
of what they had to expect from a counter-revolution, 
exerted their influence, generally speaking, with great 
effect, in support of the present Government of King 
George. The fruits of this change in the temper and 
feelings of the middling and lower classes ivere soon 
evident in the metropolis and throughout Scotland. In 
Edinburgh men of wealth and substance subscribed a 
bond of association, in order to raise subscriptions for 
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purchasing arms and maintaining troops ; and a body of 
the subscribers themselves formed a regiment, under the 
name of the Associate Volunteers of Ediriburgh. They 
were four hundred strong. Glasgow, with a prescient con- 
sciousness of the commercial eminence which she was to 
attain by means of the treaty of Union, contributed liber- 
ally in money to defend the cause of King George, and 
raised a good regiment of volunteers. The western coun- 
ties of ^Renfrew and Ayrshire offered four thousand men, 
and the Earl of Glasgow a regiment of a thousand at his 
own charge. Along the Border the Whig party were 
no less active. Dumfries distinguished itself, by raising 
among the inhabitants seven volunteer companies of sixty 
men each. This was the more necessary, as an attack 
was apprehended from the many Catholics and disaffected 
gentlemen who resided in the neighborhood. The east- 
em part of Teviotdale supplied the Duke of Roxburgh, 
Sir William Bennet of Grubet, and Sir John Pringle of 
Stitchell, with as many men as they could find arms for, 
being about four companies. The upper part of the coun- 
ty, and the neighboring shire of Selkirk, were less willing 
to take arms. The hatred of the Union still prevailed 
amongst them more than elsewhere, inflamed, probably, 
by the very circumstance of their vicinity to England, 
and the recollection of the long wars betwixt the king- 
doms. The Cameronian preachers, also, had possessed 
many speculative shepherds with their whimsical and 
chimerical doubts concerning the right of uncovenanted 
magistrates to exercise any authority, even in the most 
urgent case of national emergency. This doctrine was 
as rational as if the same scrupulous persons had dis- 
covered that it was unlawful to use the assistance of fire- 
men during a conflagration, because they had not taken 
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the Solemn League and Covenant. These scruples were 
not universal, and assumed as many different hues and 
shades as there were popular preachers to urge them; 
they tended greatly to retard and embarrass the exer- 
tions of Government to prepare for defence in these dis- 
tricts. Even the popularity of the Reverend Thomas 
Boston, an eminent divine of the period, could not raise 
a man for the service of Government out of his parish 
of Ettrick. 

Notwithstanding, however, partial exceptions, the com- 
mon people of Scotland, who were not overawed by 
Jacobite landlords, remained generally faithful to the 
Protestant line of succession, and showed readiness to 
arm in its behalf. 

Having thus described the preparations for war, on 
both sides, we will, in the next chapter, relate the com- 
mencement of the campaign. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

BaISINO of the STAin>ABD FOB THE ChEYALIER DE St. GeOBOE, 

AND Proclamation of him as James Yin. of Scotland, and 
in. of England and Irbi^nd — Capture of Perth by the 
Jacobites, and Seizure of two hundred Stand of Arms 
from a Vessel in the Frith of Forth — Character of 
Mar's Army — Incapacity of Mar as a General — Plan of 
AN Expedition into the Low Country. 

[1715.] 

On the 6th September, 1715, the noblemen, chiefs of 
clans, gentlemen, and others, with such followers as they 
could immediately get in readiness, assembled at Aboyne ; 
and the Earl of Mar, acting as Greneral on the occasion, 
displayed the royal standard* at Castletown, in Braemar, 
and proclaimed, with such solemnity as the time and 
place admitted, James King of Scotland, by the title of 
James VIIL, and King of England, Ireland, and their de- 
pendencies, by that of James III. The day was stormy, 
and the gilded ball which was on the top of the standard- 
spear was blown down, — a circumstance which the super- 
stitious Highlanders regarded as ominous of ill fortune, 
while others called to mind, that, by a strange coinci- 
dence,' something of the same kind happened in the evil 

* The standard was blue, having on one side the Scottish arms 
wrought in gold, on the other the thistle and ancient motto, Nemo me 
impune lacessety and underneath, " No Union." The pendants of white 
ribbon were inscribed, the one, " For our wronged King and op- 
pressed country; " and the other, " For our lives and liberties." 
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hour when King Charles I. set up his standard at Not- 
tingham.* 

After this decisive measure, the leaders of the insur- 
gents separated to proclaim King James in the towns 
where they had influence, and to raise as many followers 
as each could possibly command, in order to support the 
daring defiance which they had given to the established 
Grovemment 

It was not by the mildest of all possible means that a 
Highland following, as it is called, was brought into the 
field at that period. Many vassals were, indeed, prompt 
and ready for service, for which their education and hab- 
its prepared them. But there were others who were 
brought to their chief's standard by much the same 
enticing mode of solicitation used in our own day for re- 
cruiting the navy, and there were many who conceived it 
prudent not to stir without such a degree of compulsion 
as might, in case of need, serve as some sort of apology 
for having been in arms at alL On this raising of the 
clans in the year 1715, the fiery cross was sent through 
the districts or countries, as they are termed, inhabited 
by the different tribes. This emblem consisted of two 
branches of wood, in the form of a cross, one end singed 
with fire, and the other stained with blood. The inhab- 
itants transmitted the signal from house to house with all 

* " At Nottingham, on the 26th of August, 1642, Charles's standard 
was erected about six in the evening of a very stormy and tempestu- 
ous day, with little other ceremony than the sound of drums and 
trumpets. Melancholy men observed many ill presages. There was 
not one regiment of foot yet brought thither; so that the trained bands 
which the Sheriffs had drawn together, were all the strength the King 
had for his person and the guard of the standard. It was blown down 
the same night it had been set up, by a very strong and unruly wind, 
and could not be fixed again in a day or two, till the tempest was 
allaved." — Clarendon. 
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possible speed, and the symbol implied that those who 
should not appear at a rendezvous which was named, 
when the cross was presented, should suffer the extremi- 
ties of fire and sword.* There is an intercepted letter of 
Mar himself, to John Forbes of Increrau, bailie of his 
lordship of Kildrummie, which throws considerable light 
on the nature of a feudal levy : — 

Inveranld, Sept. 9, at Night, 1715. 
" JOCKE, — Te was in the right not to come with the 
hundred men you sent up to-night, when I expected four 
times their numbers. It is a pretty thing my own people 
should be refractory, when all the Highlands are rising, 
and all the Lowlands are expecting us to join them, la 
not this the thing we are now about, which they have 
been wishing these twenty-six years ? And now when it 
is come, and the King and country's cause is at stake, will 
they forever sit still and see all perish ? I have used gen- 
tle means too long, and so I shall be forced to put other 
orders I have in execution. I send you enclosed an order 
for the Lordship of Kildrummie, which you will immedi- 
ately intimate to all my vassals. If they give ready obe- 
dience, it will make some amends, and if not, ye may tell 
them from me, that it will not be in my power to save 
them (were I willing) from being treated as enemies by 
those that are soon to join me; and they may depend 
upon it that I will be the first to propose and order their 
being so. Par^cularly, let my own tenants in Elildrum- 
mie know, that if they come not forth with their best 
arms, I will send a party immediately to bum what they 
shall miss taking from them. And they may believe this 
only a threat, — but by all that 's sacred, I 'U put it in 
execution, let my loss be what it will, that it may be an 

* See The Lady of ike Lake, Note to Canto lii., stanza i. 
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example to others. You are to tell the gentlemen that I 
expect them in their best accoutrements on horseback, 
and no excuse to be accepted of. Go about this with all 
diligence, and come yourself and let me know your having 
done so. All this is not only as ye will be answerable to 
me, but to your King and country." 

This remarkable letter is dated three days after the 
displaying of the standard. The system of social life in 
the Highlands, when viewed through the vista of years, 
has much in it that is interesting and poetical ; but few 
modem readers would desire to exchange conditions with 
a resident within the romantic bounds of Mar's lordship 
of Kildrummie, where such were liable to a peremptory 
summons to arms, thus rudely enforced. 

Proceeding towards the Lowlands by short marches, 
Mar paused at the small town of Kirkmichael, and after- 
wards at Mouline in Perthshire, moving slowly, that his 
friends might have leisure to assemble for his support. 
In the mean time, Eang James was proclaimed at Aber- 
deen by the Earl Marischal ; at Dunkeld by the Marquis 
of Tullibardine, contrary to the wishes of his father, the 
Duke of Athole ; at Castle Gordon by the Marquis of 
Huntly ; at Brechin by the Earl of Panmure, a rich and 
powerful nobleman, who had acceded to the cause since 
the rendezvous at the Braemar hunting. The same cere- 
mony was performed at Montrose by the Earl of South- 
esk ; at Dundee by Graham of Duntroon, of the family 
of the celebrated Claverhouse, and to whom King James 
had given that memorable person's title of Viscount of 
Dundee ; and at Inverness by the Laird of Borlum, com- 
monly called Brigadier Macintosh, from his having held 
that rank in the service of France. This officer made a 
considerable figure during the Rebellion, in which he had 
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influence to involve his chief and clan, rather contrary to 
the political sentiments of the former ; he judged that In- 
verness was a station of importance, and therefore left a 
garrison to secure it from any attack on the part of the 
Grants, Monroes, or other Whig clans in the vicinity. 

The possession of the town of Perth now became a 
point of great importance, as forming the communication 
between the Highlands and the Lowlands, and being the 
natural capital of the fertile countries on the margin of 
the Tay. The citizens were divided into two parties, but 
the magistrates, who, at the head of one part of the inhab- 
itants, had declared for King Gleorge, took arms and ap- 
plied to the Duke of Athole, who remained in allegiance 
to the ruling monarch, for a party to support them. The 
Duke sent them three or four hundred Athole Highland- 
ers, and the inhabitants conceived themselves secure, es- 
pecially as the Earl of Rothes, having assembled about 
four hundred militia men, was advancing from Fife to 
their support. The honorable Colonel John Hay, brother 
to the Earl of Kinnoul, took, however, an opportunity to 
collect together some fifty or a hundred horse from the 
gentlemen of Stirling, Perthshire, and Fife, and marched 
towards the town. The Tory burghers, who were not 
inferior in numbers, began to assume courage as these 
succors appeared, and the garrison of Highlanders, know- 
ing that, although the Duke of Athole remained attached 
to the Government, his eldest son was in the Earl of 
Mar's army, gave way to their own inclinations, which 
were decidedly Jacobitical, and joined Colonel Hay, for 
the purpose of disarming the Whig burghers, to whose 
assistance they had been sent.. Thus Perth, by a 

18th Sept. ^ -^ J ^ 7 J 

concurrence of accidents, fell into the hands of the 
insurgent Jacobites, and gave . them the conmiand of all 
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the Lowlands in the east part of Scotland. Still, as the 
town was but slightly fortified, it might have been recov- 
ered by a sudden attack, if a detachment had been made 
for that purpose, from the regular camp at Stirling. But 
General Whetham, who as yet commanded there, was not 
an officer of activity. He was indeed superseded by the 
Duke of Argyle, commander-in-chief in Scotland, who 
came to Stirling on the 14th September; but the oppor- 
tunity of regaining Perth no longer existed. The town 
had been speedily reinforced, and secured for the Jacobite 
interest, by about two hundred men, whom the Earl of 
Strathmore had raised to join the Earl of Mar, and a 
body of Fifeshire cavalry who had arrayed themselves 
for the same service under the Master of Sinclair. Both 
these noblemen were remarkable characters. 

The Earl of Strathmore, doomed to lose his life in this 
fatal broil, was only about eighteen years old, but at that 
early age he exhibited every symptom of a brave, gen- 
erous, and modest disposition, and his premature death 
disappointed the most flourishing hopes. He engaged in 
the Rebellion with all the zeal of sincerity, raised a strong 
regiment of Lowland infantry, and distinguished himself 
by his attention to the duties of a military life. 

The Master of Sinclair, so called because the eldest 
son of Henry seventh Lord Sinclair, had served in Marl- 
borough's army with good reputation ; but he was espe- 
cially remarkable for having, in the prosecution of an af- 
fair of honor, slain two gentlemen of the name of Shaw, 
brothers to Sir John Shaw of Greenock, and persons of 
rank and consequence. He was tried by a court-martial, 
and condemned to death, but escaped from prison, not 
without the connivance of the Duke of Marlborough him- 
self. As the Master of Sinclair's family were Tories, he 
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obtained his pardon on the accession of their party to 
power in 1712. In 1715, he seems to have taken arms 
with great reluctance, deeming the cause desperate, and 
having no confidence in the probity or parts of the Earl 
of Mar, who assumed the supreme authority. He was a 
man of a caustic and severe turn of mind, suspicious and 
satirical, but acute and sensible. He has left Memoirs, 
curiously illustrative of this ill-fated enterprise, of which 
he seems totally to have despaired long before its termi- 
nation. 

That part of the Earl of Mar's forces which lay in the 
eastern and northeastern parts of Scotland were now 
assembled at Perth, the most central place under his au- 
thority. They amounted to four or five thousand men, 
and although formidable for courage and numbers, they 
had few other qualities necessary to constitute an army. 
They wanted a competent general, money, arms, ammu- 
nition, regulation, discipline; and, above all, a settled 
purpose and object of the campaign. On each of these 
deficiencies, and on the manner and degree in which they 
were severally supplied, I will say a few words, so as 
to give you some idea of this tumultuary army, before 
proceeding to detail what they did, and what they left 
undone. 

There can be no doubt, that from the time he embarked 
in this dangerous enterprise. Mar had secretly determined 
to put himself at the head of it, and gratify at once his 
ambition and his revenge. But it does not appear that at 
first he made any pretensions to the chief command. On 
the contrary, he seemed willing to defer to any person of 
higher rank than his own. The Duke of Gordon would, 
have been a natural choice, from his elevated rank and 
great power. But, besides that he had not come out in 
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person, though it was not doubted that he approved of his 
son's doing so, the Duke was a Catholic, and it was not 
considered politic that Papists should hold any considera- 
ble rank in the enterprise, as it would have given rise to 
doubts among their own party, an4 reproaches from their 
opponents. Finally, the Duke, being one of the suspected 
persons summoned by Grovemment to surrender himself, 
obeyed the call, and was appointed to reside at Edinburgh 
on hh parole.* The Duke of Athole had been a leader 
of the Jacobites during the disputes concerning the Union, 
and had agreed to rise in 1707, had the French descent 
then taken place. Upon him, it is said, the Earl pf Mar 
offered to devolve the command of the forces he had lev- 
ied. But the Duke refused the offer at his hands. He 
said, that if the Chevalier de St. Greorge had chosen to 
impose such a responsible charge upon him, he would 
have opened a direct communication with him personally ; 
and he complained that Mar, before making this proposal 
to him, had intrigued in his family ; having instigated his 
two sons, the Marquis of Tullibardine and Lord Charles 
Murray, as well as his uncle, Lord Nairne, to take arms 
without his consent, and made use of them to seduce the 
Athole men from their allegiance to their rightful lord. 
He therefore declined the offer which was made to him 
of commanding the forces now in rebellion, and Mar 
retained, as if by occupancy, the chief conunand of the 

* " In Bome places in their dranken frolics, the Highland Jacobites 
took an opportunity to proclaim the Pretender in the night time. The 
Government ordered those concerned in these riots to be prosecnted, 
and for preventing any fnrther disturbance from that party, the Lords 
Justices ordered some of their chiefs to be confined; the Duke of 
Gordon to the city of Edinburgh (Sept. 1714), the Marquis of Huntly 
to his house at Brahen, and the Lord Drummond to Castle Drum- 
mond." — Rab, p. 77. 
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army. As he was brave, high-bom, and possessed of 
very considerable talent, and as his late connection with 
the chiefs of Highland clans, while distributor of Queen 
Anne's bounty, rendered him highly acceptable to them, 
his authority was generally submitted to, especially as it 
was at first supposed that he acted only as a locum tenens 
for the Duke of Berwick, whose speedy arrival had been 
announced. Time passed on, however, the Duke came 
not, and the Earl of Mar continued to act as commsAider^ 
in-chief, until confirmed in it, by an express commission 
from the Chevalier de St. George. As the Earl was un- 
acquainted with military affairs, he used the experience 
of Lieutenant-General Hamilton and Clephane of Carslo- 
gie, who had served during the late war, to supply his 
deficiencies in that department. But though these gen- 
tlemen had both courage, zeal, and warlike skill, they 
could not assist their |)rincipal in what his own capacity 
could not attain, — the power of forming and acting upon 
a decided plan of tactics. 

Money, also much wanted, was but poorly supplied by 
such sums as the wealthier adherents of the party could 
raise among themselves. Some of them had indeed 
means of their own, but as their funds became exhaust- 
ed, they were under the necessity of returning home for 
more ; which was with some the apology for absence 
from their corps much longer and more frequently than 
was consistent with discipline. But the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders of inferior rank could not subsist or be kept 
within the bounds of discipline, without regular pay of 
some kind. Lork Southesk gave five hundred pounds, 
and the Earl of Panmure the same sum, to meet the exi- 
gencies of the moment Aid was also solicited and ob- 
tained from various individuals, friendly to the cause, but 
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unequal, from age or infirmity, to take the field in per- 
son ; and there were many prudent persons, no doubt, 
who thought it the wisest course to sacrifice a sum of 
money, which, if the insurrection were successful, would 
give them the merit of having aided it, while, if it failed, 
their lives and estates were secured from the reach 
of the law against treason. Above all, the insur- 
gents took especial care to secure all the public money 
that was in the hands of collectors of taxes, and other 
public officers, and to levy eight months' cess, wher- 
ever their presence gave them the authority. At length, 
considerable supplies were received from France, which 
in a great measure relieved their wants in that particu- 
lar. Lord Drummond was appointed to be treasurer to 
the army. • 

Arms and ammunition were scarce amongst the insur- 
gents. The Highland clans were indeed tolerably armed 
with their national weapons ; but the guns of the Low- 
landers were in wretched order, and in a great measure 
unfit for' service. The success of an expedition in some 
degree remedied this important deficiency. 

Among other northern chiefs who remained faithful to 
Greorge I., amidst the general defection, was the powerfiil 
EArl of Sutherland, who, on the news of the insurrec- 
tion, had immediately proceeded by sea to his castle of 
Dunrobin to collect his vassals. Li order that they might 
be supplied with arms, a vessel at Leith was loaded with 
firelcTcks and other weapons, and sailed for the Earl's 
country. The wind, however, proving contrary, the mas- 
ter of the ship dropped anchor at Burntisland, on the 
Fife shore of the Frith of Forth, of which he was a na- 
tive, that he might have an opportunity to see his wife 
and children before his departure. 
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The Master of Sinclair, formerly mentioned, whose 
family estate and interest lay on the shores of the Frith, 
got information of this circumstance, and suggested the 
seizure of these arms hy a scheme which argued talent 
and activity, and was the first symptom which the insur- 
gents had given of either one or other. The Master of 
Sinclair, with about fourscore troopers, and carrying with 
him a number of baggage-horses, left Perth about 
nightfall, and, to baffle observation, took a cir- 
cuitous road to Burntisland. He arrived in that little 
seaport town with all the efifect of a complete surprise, 
and though the bark had hauled out of the harbor into 
the roadstead, he boarded her by means of boats, and 
secured possession of all the arms, which amounted to 
three hundred. Mar, as had been agreed upon, protected 
the return of the detachment by advancing a body of 
five hundred Highlanders as far as Auchtertool, halfway 
between Perth and Burntisland. On this occasion the 
Master of Sinclair, an old officer, and acquainted with 
the usual discipline of war, was greatly annoyed by the 
disorderly conduct of the volunteer forces under his 
charge. He could not prevail on the gentlemen of his 
squadron to keep watch with any vigilance, nor prevent 
them from crowding into ale-houses to drink. In return- 
ing homeward, several of them broke off without leave, 
either to visit their own houses which were near the 
road, or to indulge themselves in the pleasure of teasing 
such Presbyterian ministers as came in their way. When 
he arrived at Auchtertool, the disorder was yet greater. 
The Highland detachment, many of them Mar^s own 
men from Dee-side, had broken their ranks, and were 
dispersed over the country, pillaging the farm-houses; 
when Sinclair got a Highland officer to command them 
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to desist and return, they refused to obey, nor was there 
any means of bringing them oflP, save by spreading a re- 
port that the enemy's dragoons were approaching ; then 
they drew t(^ther with wonderful celerity, and submit- 
ted to be led back to Perth with the arms that had been 
seized, which went some length to remedy the scarcity 
of that most important article in the insurgent army. 

A greater deficiency even than that of arms was the 
want of a general capable to form the plan of a campaign 
suitable to his situation and the character of his troops, 
and then carry it into eflfect with firmness, celerity, and 
decision. Generals Hamilton and Gordon, both in Mar's 
army, were men of some military experience, but totally 
void of that comprehensive genius which combines and 
executes the manoeuvres of a campaign ; and Mar him- 
self, as already intimated, seems to have been unac- 
quainted even with the mere mechanical part of the pro- 
fession. He appears to have thought that the principal 
part of his work was done when the insurrection was set 
on foot, and that once effected, that it would carry itself 
on, and the rebels increase in such numbers, as to render 
resistance impossible. The greater part of the Jacobites 
in East Lothian were, he knew, ready to take horse ; so 
were those of the counties of Dumfries and Lanark ; but 
they were separated fix)m his army by the Frith of Forth, 
and likely to require assistance from him, in order to 
secure protection when they assembled. Montrose, or 
Dundee, with half the men whom Mar had already under 
him, would have marched without hesitation toward Stir- 
ling, and compelled the Duke of Argyle, who had not as 
yet quite two thousand men, either to fight or retreat, 
which must have opened the Lowlands and the Bor- 
ders to the operations of the insurgents. But such was 

VOL. V. 6 
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the reputation of the Duke, that Mar resolved not to 
encounter him until he should have received all the 
reinforcements from the north and west which he could 
possibly expect, in the hope, by assembling an immense 
superiority of force, to counterbalance the acknowledged 
military skill of his distinguished opponent. 

As it was essential, however, to the Earl of Mar's 
purpose, to spread the flame of insurrection into the 
Lowlands, he determined not to allow the check which 
Argyle's forces and position placed on his movements, 
to prevent his attempting a diversion by passing at all 
hazards a considerable detachment of his army into Lo- 
thian, to support and encourage his Jacobite friends there. 
His proposal was to collect small vessels and boats on the 
Fife side of the frith, and despatch them across with a 
division of his army, who were to land on such part of 
the coast of East Lothian as the wind should permit, and 
unite themselves with the malecontents wherever they 
might find them in strength. But ere noticing the fate 
of this expedition, we must leave Mar and his army, to 
trace the progress of the insurrection in the south of 
Scotland and the north of England, where it had al- 
ready broken out 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Progress op Insurrection in the South op Scotland — Ca- 
tastrophe IN THE Family of Hepburn op Keith — Rising of 
THE Jacobites op the Western Frontier under Eenmure, 

AND OF those OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND UNDER FORSTER — 

Junction op Eenmure^s Party with that of Forster — Re- 
inforcements JOIN Mar at Perth, his Head-quarters — 
Delay in the Rising of the Western Clans — Procrasti- 
nation OF Mar — Descent of Macintosh upon Lothian — 
Junction of Macintosh with Kenmure and Forster at 
Eelso — They hold a Council to decide on their Plan of 
Operations. 

[1715.] 

The reports of invasion from France, — of King James's 
landing witli a foreign force, abundance of arms, ammu- 
nition, and treasure, and the full purpose to reward his 
friends and chastise his enemies, — the same exaggerated 
intelligence from England, concerning general discontent 
and local insurrection, which had raised the north of 
Scotland in arms, — had their effect also on the gentlemen 
of Jacobite principles in the south of that country, and 
in the contiguous frontiers of England, where a number 
of Catholic families, and others devoted to the exiled 
family, were still to be found. Ere the hopes inspired 
by such favorable rumors had passed away, came the 
more veracious intelligence, that the Earl of Mar had 
set up James's standard in the Highlands, and presently 
after, that he had taken possession of Perth, — that many 
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noblemen of distinguished rank and interest had joined 
his camp, ^nd that his numbers were stiU increasing. 

These reports gave a natural impulse to the zeal of 
men, who, having lon^ professed themselves the liege 
subjects of the Stewart family, were ashamed to sit stiU 
when a gallant effort was made to effect their restoration, 
by what was reported to be, and in very truth was, a 
very strong party, and an army much larger than those 
commanded by Montrose or Dundee, and composed chiefly 
of the same description of troops at the head of whom 
they had gained their victories. The country, therefore, 
through most of its districts, was heaving with the con- 
vulsive throes which precede civil war, like those which 
announce an earthquake. Events hurried on to decide 
the doubtful and embolden the timorous. The active 
measures resolved on by Government, in arresting sus- 
pected persons throughout England and the southern 
parts of Scotland, obliged the professed Jacobites to bring 
their minds to a resolution, and either expose their persons 
to the dangers of civil war, or their characters to the 
shame of being judged wanting in the hour of action, to 
all the protestations which they had made in those of 
safety and peace. 

These considerations decided men according to their 
characters, some to submit themselves to imprisonment, 
for the safety of their lives and fortunes, — others to 
draw the sword and venture their all in support of their 
avowed principles. Those gentlemen who embraced the 
latter course, more honorable, or more imprudent, per- 
haps, began to leave their homes, and drew together in 
such bodies as might enable them to resist the efforts of 
the magistrates or troops sent to arrest them. The civil 
war began by a very tragical rencounter in a family, with 
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the descendants of which your grandfather has long en- 
joyed peculiar intimacy, and of which I give the particu- 
lars after the account preserved by them, though it is also 
mentioned in most histories of the times. 

Among other families of distinction in East Lothian, 
that of Mr. Hepburn of Keith was devotedly attached to 
the interests of the House of Stewart, and he determined 
to exert himself to the utmost in the approaching conflict. 
He had several sons, vnth whom, and his servants, he had 
determined to join a troop to be raised in East Lothian, 
and commanded by the Earl of Winton. This gentleman 
being much respected in the county, it was deemed of im- 
portance to prevent his showing an example which was 
likely to be generally followed. For this purpose, Mr. 
Hepburn of Humbie and Dr. Sinclair of Hermandston 
resolved to lay the Laird of Keith under arrest, and pro- 
ceeded towards his house with a party of the horse-militia, 
on the morning of the 8th of October, 1715, which hap- 
pened to be the very morning that Keith had appointed 
to set forth on his campaign, having made all preparations 
on the preceding evening. The family had assembled for 
the last time at the breakfast-table, when it was observed 
that one of the young ladies looked more sad ahd discon- 
solate, than even the departure of her father and brothers 
upon a distant and precarious expedition seemed to war- 
rant at that period, when the fair sex were as enthusiastic 
in politics as the men. 

Miss Hepburn was easily induced to tell the cause of 
her fears. She had dreamed she saw her youngest brother, 
a youth of great hopes, and generally esteemed^ shot by a 
man whose features were impressed on her recollection, 
and stretched dead on the floor of the room in which they 
were now assembled. The females of the family listened 
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and argued, — the men laughed, and turned the visionary 
into ridicule. The horaes were saddled, and led out into 
the court-yard, when a mounted party was discovered ad- 
vancing along the flat ground in front of the mansion- 
house, called the Plain of Keith. The gate was shut; 
and when Dr. Sinclair, who was most active in the matter, 
had announced his purpose, and was asked for his war- 
rant, he handed in at a window the commission of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
This Keith returned with contempt, and announced that 
he would stand on his defence. The party within mounted 
their horses, and sallied out, determined to make their 
way ; and Keith, discharging a pistol in the air, charged 
the Doctor sword in hand ; the militia then fired, and the 
youngest of the Hepbums was killed on the spot The 
sister beheld the catastrophe from the window, and to the 
end of her life persisted that the homicide had the fea- 
tures of the person whom she saw in her dream. The 
corpse was carried into the room where they had so lately 
breakfasted, and Keith, after having paid this heavy tax 
to the demon of civil war, rode off with the rest of his 
party to join the insurgents. Dr. Sinclair was censured 
very generally, for letting his party zeal hurry him into a 
personal encounter with so near a neighbor and familiar 
friend ; he vindicated himself, by asserting that his inten- 
tions were to save Keith from the consequences into which 
his rash zeal for the Stewart family was about to precipitate 
that gentleman and his family. But Dr. Sinclair ought 
to have been prepared to expect that a high-spirited man, 
with arms in his hands, was certain to resist this violent 
mode of opening his eyes to the rashness of his conduct ; 
and he who attempts to make either religious or political 
converts by compulsion, must be charged with the conse- 
quences of such violence as is most likely to ensue. 
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Mr. Hepburn and his remaining sons joined the Jaco- 
bite gentry of the neighborhood, to the number of Mtj or 
sixty men, and directed their course westward towards the 
Borders, where a considerable party were in arms for the 
same cause. The leader of the East Lothian troop was 
the Earl of Winton, a young nobleman twenty-five years 
old, said to be afflicted by a vicissitude of spirits approach- 
ing to lunacy. His life had been marked by some strange 
singularities, as that of his living a long time as bellows- 
blower and assistant to a blacksmith in France, without 
holding any communication with his country or family. 
But, if we judge from his conduct in the rebellion. Lord 
Winton appears to have displayed more sense and pru- 
dence than most of those engaged in that unfortunate 
afiair. 

This Lothian insurrection soon merged in the two prin- 
cipal southern risings, which took place in Dumfries-shire 
and Galloway in Scotland, and in Northumberland and 
Cumberland in England. 

On the western frontier of Scotland, there were many 
families not only Jacobites in politics, but Roman Catho- 
lics in religion ; and therefore bound by a double tie to 
the heir of James II., who, for the sake of that form of 
faith, may be justly thought to have forfeited his king- 
doms. Among the rest, the Earl of Nithisdale, combining 
in his person the representation of two noble families, 
those of the Lord Herries and the Lord Maxwell, might 
be considered as the natural leader of the party. But 
William, Viscount Kenmure, in Galloway, a Protestant, 
was preferred as chief of the enterprise, as it was not 
thought prudent to bring Catholics too much forward in 
the affair, on account of the scandal to which their pro- 
motion might give rise. Many neighboring gentlemen 
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were willing to throw themselves and their fortunes into 
the same adventure in which Nithisdale and Kenmure 
stood committed. The latter was a man of good sense 
and resolution, well acquainted with civil affairs^ but a 
total stranger to the miHtary art. 

In the beginning of October, the plan of insurrection 
was so far ripened, that the gentlemen of Galloway, Ni- 
thisdale, and Annandale proposed by a sudden effort to 
possess themselves of the county town of Dumfries. The 
town was protected on the one side by the river Nith ; on 
the others it might be considered as open. But the zeal of 
the inhabitants, and of the Whig gentlemen of the neigh- 
borhood,* baffled the enterprise, which must otherwise 
have been attended with credit to the arms of the insur- 
gents. The Lord Lieutenant and his deputies collected the 
fencible men of the county, and brought several large par- 
ties into Dumfries, to support, if necessary, the defence of 
the place. The Provost, Robert Corbett, Esq., mustered 
the citizens, and putting himself at their head, harangued 
them in a style peculiarly calculated to inspire confidence. 
He reminded them that their laws and religion were at 
stake, and that their cause resembled that of the Israehtes, 

* " The ministers of the neighboring parishes (then in Dumfries for 
the sacramental dispensation) went out in the afternoon, and returned 
that night with their fencible parishioners armed. Expresses were also 
sent to the loyal gentlemen and people in the adjacent country, and the 
town was provided next day with a considerable body of armed men 
from the several parishes in Nithsdale and Galloway, all volunteers. 
So quick were their motions on this occasion, that Captain FuUarton, 
Provost of Kirkcudbright, and others, set out from thence with a com- 
pany of foot, on the 12th, in the morning, and arrived at Dumfries 
that night, having marched no less than twenty-four long miles of 
very bad way. And those who lived in the remotest parts of the 
county, and were latest in getting the alarm, were all in Dumfries 
within two days after." — Bae, p. 249. 
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when led by Joshua against the unbelieving inhabitants 
of the land of Canaan. 

" Nevertheless," said the considerate Provost of Dum- 
fries ; "as I, who am your unworthy leader, cannot pre- 
tend to any divine commission like that of the son of Nun, 
I do not take upon me to recommend the extermination 
of your enemies, as the judge of Israel was commanded to 
do by a special revelation. On the contrary, I earnestly 
entreat you to use your assured victory with clemency, 
and remember that the misguided persons opposed to you 
are still your countrymen and brethren." This oration, 
which, instead of fixing the minds of his followers on a 
doubtful contest, instructed them only how to make use 
of a certain victory, had a great effect in encouraging the 
bands of the sagacious provost, who, with their auxiliaries 
from the country, drew out and took a position to cover 
the town of Dumfries. 

Lord Kenmure marched from Moffat, with about a 
hundred and fifty horse, on Wednesday, the 13th of Octo- 
ber, with the purpose of occupying Dumfries. But finding 
the friends of Grovemment in such a state of preparation, 
he became speedily aware that he could not with a hand- 
ful of cavalry propose to storm a town, the citizens of 
which were determined on resistance, "the Jacobite gen- 
tlemen, therefore, retreated to Moffat,* and thence to 
Langholm and Hawick. From thence they took their 
departure for the eastward, to join the Northumberland 

* ** On Thursday, when they entered the town of Lochmaben, 
they proclaimed the Pretender there. Upon their approach, the 
people of that place had put their cattle in a fold to make room for 
their horses, but the beasts having broken the fold, some of them drew 
home to the town a little before day; and a townsman going to hunt 
one of them out of his yard, called on his dog, named Help^ — help, 
help! Hereupon the sentries called. Where f And apprehending it 
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gentlemen who were in arms in the same cause, and 
towards whom we must now direct our attention. 

In England, a verj dangerous and extensive purpose 
of insurrection certainly existed shortly after the Queen's 
death; but the exertions of Government had been so 
great in all quarters, that it was everywhere disconcerted 
or suppressed. The University of Oxford was supposed 
to be highly dissatisfied ^t the accession of the House of 
Hanover ; and there, as well as at Bath, and elsewhere in 
the west, horses, arms, and ammunition were seized in 
considerable quantities, and most of the Tory gentlemen 
who were suspected of harboring dangerous intentions 
were either arrested or delivered themselves up on the 
summons of Government. Amongst these was Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, one of the principal leaders of the High 
Church party. 

In Northumberland and Cumberland the Tories, at a 
greater distance from the power of the Government, were 
easily inclined to action ; they were, besides, greatly in- 
fluenced by the news of the Earl of Mar's army, which, 
though large enough to have done more than it ever 
attempted, was still much magnified by common fame. 
The unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, who acted so 
prominent a part in this short-lived struggle, was by birth 
connected with the exiled royal family ; his lady also was 
a bigot in their cause ; and the CathoUc religion, which 
he professed, made it almost a crime in this nobleman to 

had been a party from Dumfries to attack them, gave the alarm to 
the rebels, who got up in great confusion. It is said their consternation 
was such as made some of them cut up their boots for haste to get 
them on; others, who could not get their horses in an instant, were at 
throwing them off, that they might flee on foot; and some who had 
mounted their horses, had almost dropt off for fear, until the mis- 
take was discovered." — Rae, p. 264. 
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remain peaceful on the present occasion. Thomas Fors- 
ter of Bamborough, member of Parliament for the county 
of Northumberland, was equally attached to the Jacobite 
cause ; being a Church of England man, he was adopted 
as the commander-in-chief of the insurrection, for the 
same reason that the Lord Kenmure was preferred to the 
Earl of Nithisdale in the command of the Scottish levies. 
Warrants being issued against the Earl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. Forster, they absconded, and lurked for a few 
days among their friends in Northumberland, till a gen- 
eral consultation could be held of the principal northern 
Tories, at the house of Mr. Fenwick of Bywell ; when, 
as they foresaw that, if they should be arrested and sepa- 
rately examined, they could scarce frame such a defence 
as might save them from the charge of high treason, they 
resolved to unite in a body, and try the chance that for- 
tune might send them. With this purpose they 
held a meeting at a place called Greenrig, where 
Forster arrived with about twenty horse. They went 
from this to the top of a hiU, called the Waterfalls, where 
they were joined by Lord Derwentwater. This reinforce- 
ment made them near sixty horse, with which they pro- 
ceeded to the small town of Rothbury, and from thence 
to Warkworth, where they proclaimed King James III. 
On the 10th of October they marched to Morpeth, where 
they received further reinforcements, which raised them 
to three hundred horse, the highest number which they 
ever attained. Some of these gentlemen remained unde- 
cided till the last fatal moment, and amongst these was 
John Hall of Otterbum. He attended a meeting of the 
quarter sessions, which was held at Alnwick, for the 
purpose of taking measures for quelling the rebellion, 
but lefl it with such precipitation that he forgot his hat 
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upon the bench, and joined the fatal meeting at the 
Waterfalls. 

The insurgents could levy no foot-soldiers, though many 
men offered to join them ; for they had neither arms to 
equip them, nor money to pay them. This want of in- 
fantry was the principal cause why they did not make an 
immediate attack on Newcastle, which had formed part of 
their original plan. But the town, though not regularly 
fortified, was surrounded with a high stone-wall, with old- 
fashioned gates. The magistrates, who were zealous on 
the side of Government, caused the gates to be walled up 
with masonry, and raised a body of seven hundred volun- 
teers for the defence of the town, to which the keelmen 
or bargemen employed in the coal-trade upon the Tjme, 
made offer of seven hundred more ; and, in the course of 
a day or two. General Carpenter arrived with part of 
those forces with whom he afterwards attacked the insur- 
gents. After this last reinforcement, the gerUlemeny as 
Forster's cavalry were called, lost all hopes of surprising 
Newcastle. About the same time, however, a beam of 
success which attended their arms might be said just to 
glimmer and disappear. This was the exploit of a gen- 
tleman named Lancelot Errington, who, by a dexterous 
stratagem, contrived to surprise the small castle, or fort, 
upon Holy Island,* which might have been useful to the 
insurgents in maintaining their foreign communication. 
But before Errington could receive the necessary sup- 

* " Lindisfame," about eight miles southeast of Berwick, "was 
called Holy Island, from the sanctity of its ancient monastery, and from 
its haying been the Episcopal seat of the See of Durham during the 
early ages of British Christianity. It is not properly an island, but 
rather a semi-isle; for, although surrounded by the sea at full tide, the 
ebb leaves the sands dry between it and the coast of Northumberland, 
from which it is about three miles distant." — Note, Marmion. Canto 
ii., stanza i. 
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plies of men and provisions, the governor of Berwick 
detached a party of thirty soldiers, and about fifty volnn- 
teers, who, crossing the sands at low water, attacked the 
little fort, and carried it swprd in hand. Errington was 
wounded and taken prisoner, but afterwards made his 
escape. 

This disappointment, with the news that troops were 
advancing to succor Newcastle, decided Forster and his 
followers to unite themselves with the Viscount Kenmure 
and the Scottish gentlemen engaged in the same cause. 
The English express found Kenmure near Hawick, at a 
moment when his little band of about two hundred men 
had almost determined to give up the enterprise. Upon 
receiving Forster's communication, however, they resolved 
to join him at Rothbury. 

On the 19th of Octobef, the two bodies of insurgents 
met at Eothbury, and inspected each other's military state 
and equipments, with the anxiety of mingled hope and 
apprehension. The general character of the troops was 
the same, but the Scots seemed the best prepared for ac- 
tion, being mounted on strong, hardy horses, fit for the 
charge, and though but poorly disciplined, were well armed 
with the basket-hilted broadswords, then common through- 
out Scotland. The English gentlemen, on the other hand, 
were mounted on fleet blood-horses, better adapted for the 
race-course and hunting-field than for action. There was 
among them a great want of war-saddles, curb-bridles, 
and, above all, of swords and pistols ; so that the Scots 
were inclined to doubt whether men so well equipped for 
flight, and so imperfectly prepared for combat, might not, 
in case of an encounter, take the safer course, and leave 
them in the lurch. Their want of swords in particular, 
at least of cutting swords fit for the cavalry service, is 
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proved by an anecdote. It is said, that as they entered 
the town of Wooler, their commanding officer gave the 
word, — "Grentlemen, you that have got swords, draw 
them ;" to which a fellow among the crowd answered, not 
irrelevantly, " And what shall they do who have none ? ** 
When Forster, by means of one of his captains named 
Doaglas, had opened a direct communication with Mar's 
army, the messenger stated that the English were willing 
to have given horses worth £25, then a considerable price, 
for such swords as are generally worn by Highlanders. 

It may be also here noticed, that out of the four troops 
commanded by Forster, the two raised by Lord Derwent- 
water and Lord Widrington were, like those of the Scots, 
composed of gentlemen, and their relations and depend- 
ants. But the third and fourth troops differed consider- 
ably from the others in their composition. The one was 
commanded by John Hunter, who united the character 
of a Border farmer with that of a contraband trader; the 
other by the same Douglas whom we have just men- 
tioned, who was remarkable for his dexterity and success 
in searching for arms and horses, a trade which he is said 
not to have limited to the time of the Rebellion. Into the 
troops of these last-named officers, many persons of slender 
reputation were introduced, who had either lived by smug- 
gling, or by the ancient Border practice of horse-lifting, 
as it was called. These light and suspicious characters, 
however, fought with determined courage at the barri- 
cades of Preston. 

The motions of Kenmure and Forster, were now de- 
cided by the news that a detachment from Mar's army 
had been sent across the Frith of Forth to join them ; 
and this requires us to return to the Northern insurrec- 
tion, which was now endeavoring to extend and connect 
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itself with that wliich had broke out on the Border. The 
Earl of Mar, it must be observed, had, from the first 
moment of his arrival at Perth, or at least as soon as he 
■was joined by a disposable force, designed to send a party 
over the frith into Lothian, who should encourage the 
Jacobites in that country to rise ; and he proposed to con- 
fer this command upon the Master of Sinclair. As, how- 
ever, this separation of his forces must have considerably 
weakened his own army, and perhaps exposed him to an 
unwelcome visit from the Duke of Argyle, Mar postponed 
his purpose until he should be joined by reinforcements. 
These were now pouring fast into Perth. 

From the North, the Marquis of Huntly, one of the 
most powerful of the confederacy, joined the army at 
Perth with foot and horse, Lowlanders and Highlanders, 
to the amount 0|f nearly four thousand men. The Earl- 
Marischal had the day before brought up his own power, 
consisting of about eighty horse. The arrival of these 
noblemen brought some seeds of dissension into the camp. 
Marischal, so unlike the wisdom of his riper years, with 
the indiscretion of a very young man, gave just offence 
to Huntly, by endeavoring to deprive him of a part of his 
following. 

The occasion was this: The MacPhersons, a very stout, 
hardy clan, who are called in Graelic MacVourigh, and 
headed by CHuny MacPherson, held some possessions 
of the Grordon family, and therefore naturally placed 
themselves under the Marquis of Huntly's banner on the 
present occasion, although it might be truly said, that in 
general they were by no means the most tractable vassals. 
Marischal endeavored to prevail on this Clan-Vourigh to 
place themselves under his conunand instead of that of 
Huntly, alleging, that as the MacPhersons always piqued 
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themselves on being a distinguished branch of the great 
confederacy called Glan-Chattan, so was he, by his name 
of Keith, the natural chief of the confederacy aforesaid. 
Mar is said to have yielded some countenance to the 
claim, the singularity of which affords a c|mous picture 
of the matters with which these insurgents were occupied. 
The cause of Mar's taking part in such a debate was 
alleged to be, the desire which he had to lower the esti- 
mation of Huntly's power and numbers. The MacPher- 
sons, however, considered the broad lands which they 
held of the Grordon as better reason for rendering him 
their allegiance, than the etymological arguments urged 
by the Earl-Marischal, and refused to desert the banner 
under which they had come to the field. 

Another circumstance early disgusted Huntly with an 
enterprise in which he could not hope to gain anything, 
and which placed in peril a princely estate, and a ducal 
title. Besides about three squadrons of gentlemen, 
chiefly of his own name, well mounted and well armed, 
he had brought into the field a squadron of some fifty 
men strong, whom he termed Light Horse, though totally 
unfit for the service of petite guerre which that name im- 
plies. A satirist describes them as consisting of great 
lubberly fellows, in bonnets, without boots, and mounted 
on long-tailed little ponies, with snaffle bridles, the riders 
being much the bigger animals of the two ; and instead 
of pistols, these horsemen were armed with great rusty 
muskets, tied on their backs with ropes. These uncouth 
cavaliers excited a degree of mirth and ridicule among 
the more civilized southern gentry ; which is not surpris- 
ing, any more than that both the men, and Huntly, their 
commander, felt and resented such uncivil treatment, — 
a feeling which was gradually increased into a disindi* 
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nation to the cause in which they had received the in- 
dignity. 

Besides these Northern forces, Mar also expected 
many powerful succors from the northwest, which com- 
prehended the tribes termed, during that insurrection, by 
way of excellence. The Clans. The chiefs of these fami- 
lies had readily agreed to hold the rendezvous which had 
been settled at the hunting match of Braemar ; but none 
of them, save Glengarry, were very hasty in recollecting 
their promise. Of this high chief a contemporary says, 
it would be hard to say whether he had more of the lion, 
the fox, or the bear in his disposition ; for he was at least 
as crafty and rough as he was courageous and gallant. 
At any rate, both his faults and virtues were consistent 
with his character, which attracted more admiration than 
that of any other engaged in Mar's insurrection. He 
levied his men, and marched to the braes of Glenorchy, 
where, after remaining eight days, he was joined by the 
Captain of Clanranald and Sir John MacLean, who 
came, the one with the MacDonalds of Moidart and 
Arisaig, the other with a regiment of his own name, 
from the Isle of Mull. A detachment of these clans 
commenced the war by an attempt to surprise the garri- 
son at Inverlochy. They succeeded in taking some out- 
works, and made the defenders prisoners, but failed in 
their attack upon the place, the soldiers being on their 
guard. 

Still, though hostilities were in a manner begun, these 
western levies were far from complete. Stewart of Ap- 
pin, and Cameron of Lochiel, would "neither of them 
move ; and the Breadalbane men, whose assistance had 
been promised by the singular earl of that name, were 
equally tardy. There was probably little inclination on 
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the part of those clans who were near neighbors to the 
Dake of Argjle, and some of them Campbells, to dis- 
please that powerful and much-respected nobleman. An- 
other mighty limb of the conspiracy, lying also in the 
northwestern extremity of Scotland, was the Earl of 
Seaforth, chief of the MacKenzies, who could bring 
into the field from two to three thousand men of his own 
name, and that of MacRae, and other clans dependent 
upon him. But he also was prevented from taking the 
field and joining Mar by the operations of the Earl of 
Sutherland, who, taking the chief command of some of 
the northern clans disposed to favor Government, — as 
the Monroes, under their chief, Monro of Foulis; the 
MacKays, under Lord Rae ; the numerous and powerful 
clan of Grant, along with his own following, — had as- 
sembled a little army, with which he made a demonstra- 
tion towards the bridge of Alness, Thus, at the head of 
a body of about twelve or fifteen hundred men, Suther- 
land was so stationed on the verge of Seaforth's country 
that the latter chief could not collect his men and move 
southward to join Mar without leaving his estates ex- 
posed to ravage. Seaforth prepared to move, however, 
so soon as circumstances would admit, for while he faced 
the Earl of Sutherland with about eighteen hundred 
men, he sent Sir John MacKenzie of Coujl to possess 
himself of Inverness, Brigadier Macintosh, by whom it 
was occupied for James VIIL, having moved southward 
to Perth. 

Thus, from one circumstance or another, the raising of 
the western clans was greatly delayed ; and Mar, whose 
plan it was not to attempt anything till he should have 
collected the whole force together which he could possi- 
bly expect, was, or thought himself, obliged to remain at 
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Perth, long after he had assembled ah army suflScient to 
attack the Duke of Argyle, and force his way into the 
southern part of Scotland, where the news of his success, 
and the. Duke's defeat or retreat, together with the hope 
of plunder, would have decided those ta^dy western chief- 
tains, who were yet hesitating whether they should join 
him or not Mar, however, tried to influence them by 
arguments of a different nature, such as he had the 
power of offering; and despatched General Gk)rdon to 
expedite these levies, with particular instructions to seize 
on the Duke of Argyle's castle at Inverary, and the arms 
understood to be deposited there. There was afterwards 
supposed to be some personal spleen in the Earl's thus 
beginning direct hostilities against his great opponent ; 
but it must be said, to the honor of the rebel general, 
that he resolved not to set the example of beginning with 
fire and sword ; and therefore directed that, though Gen- 
eral Gordon might threaten to bum the castle at Inve- 
rary, he was on no account to proceed to such extremity 
without further orders. His object probably was, besides 
a desire to possess the arms said to be in the place, to 
effect a complete breach between the Duke of Argyle 
and the clans in his vicinity, which must have necessarily 
been attended with great diminution of the Duke's influ- 
ence. We shall see presently how far this line of policy 
appears to have succeeded. 

During the currency of these events, Mar received in- 
formation of the partial rising which had taken place in 
Northumberland, and the disposition to similar move- 
ments which showed itself in various parts of Scotland. 
It might have been thought that these tidings would have 
induced him at length to burst from the sort of confine- 
ment in which the small body commanded by Argyle 
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retained so superior an army. If Mar judged that the 
troops under his command, assembled at Perth, were too 
few to attack a force which they more than doubled, 
there remained a plan of manoeuvring by which he 
might encounter Argyle at a yet greater advantage. He 
might have commanded Greneral Gordon, when he had 
collected the western clans, who could not amount to 
fewer than four thousand men, instead of amusing himself 
at Inverary, to direct their course to the fords of Frew, 
by which the river Forth may be crossed above Stirling, 
and near to its source. Such a movement would have 
menaced the Duke from the westward, while Mar him- 
self might have advanced against him from the north, 
and endeavored to possess himself of Stirling bridge, 
which was not very strongly guarded. The insurgent 
cavalry of Xord Kenmure could also have co-operated in 
such a plan, by advancing from Dumfries towards Glas- 
gow, and threatening the west of Scotland. It is plain 
that the Duke of Argyle saw the danger of being thus 
cut off fix)m the western counties, where Government 
had many zealous adherents ; for he ordered up five hun- 
dred men from Glasgow to join his camp at Stirling ; and 
on the 24th of September commanded all the regiments 
of fencibles and volunteers in the west of Scotland to 
repair to Glasgow, as the most advantageous central 
point from which to protect the country and cover his 
own encampment; and established garrisons at the vil- 
lage of Drymen, and also in several gentlemen's houses 
adjacent to the fords of Frew, to prevent or retard any 
descent of the Highlanders into the Low Country by 
that pass. But the warlike habits of the Highlanders 
were greatly superior to those of the raw Lowland levies, 
whom they would probably have treated with little cere- 
mony. 
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Nevertheless, the Earl of Mar, far from adopting a 
plan so decisive, resolved to afford support to Kenmure 
and Forster, by his original plan of marching a detach- 
ment to their assistance, instead of moving his whole 
force towards the Lowlands. This, he conceived, might 
be sufficient to give them the aid and protection of a 
strong body of infantry, and enable them to strengthen 
and increase their numbers, whilst the measure allowed 
him to remain undisturbed at Perth, to await the final 
result of his intrigues in the Highlands, and those which 
he had commenced at the Court of the Chevalier de St. 
George. There were many and obvious dangers in mak- 
ing the proposed movement. A great inlet of the sea 
was to be crossed ; and if the passage was to be attempt- 
ed about Dunfermline or Inverkeithing, where the Forth 
was less broad, it was to be feared that the bustle of 
collecting boats, and the march of the troops which were 
to form the detachment, might give warning to the Duke 
of Argyle of what was intended, who was likely to send a 
body of his dragoons to surprise and cut off the detach- 
ment on their arrival at the southern side of the Forth. 
On the other hand, to attempt the passage over the lower 
part of the fiith, where vessels were more numerous, and 
could be assembled with less observation, was to expose 
the detachment to the uncertainties of a passage of fifteen 
or eighteen miles across, which was guarded by men-of- 
war, with their boats and launches, to which the officers 
of the customs at every seaport had the most strict orders 
to transmit intelligence of whatever movement might be 
attempted by the rebels. Upon a choice of difficulties, 
however, the crossing of the frith from Pittenweem, 
Crail, and other towns situated to the eastward on the 
Fife coast, was determined on. 
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The troops destined for the adventure were Mar's own 
regiment, as it was called, consisting of the Farquhar- 
sons, and othei^ from the banks of the Dee, — that of the 
Macintoshes, — those of Lords Strathmore, Naime, and 
Lord Charles Murray, all Highlanders excepting Lord 
Strathmore's Lowland regiment. They made up in all 
about two thousand five hundred men ; for in the rebel 
army the regiments were weak in numbers, Mar having 
gratified the chiefs, by giving each the commission of 
colonel, and allowing him the satisfaction to form a bat- 
talion out of his own followers, however few in number. 

The intended expedition was arranged with some ad- 
dress. Considerable parties of horse traversed Fifeshire 
in various directions, proclaiming James VIII., and levy- 
ing the cess* of the country, though in very dififerent 
proportions on those whom they accounted friends or 
enemies to their cause, their demands upon the latter 
being both larger and more rigorously enforced. These 
movements were contrived to distract the attention of the 
Whigs, and that of the Duke of Argyle, by various ru- 
mors, tending to conceal IVIar's real purpose of sending a 
detachment across the frith. For the same purpose, 
when their intention could be no longer concealed, the 
English men-of-war were deceived concerning the place 
where the attempt was to be made. Mar threw troops 
into the castle of Burntisland, and seemed busy in col- 
lecting vessels in that little port. The armed ships were 
induced by these appearances to slip their cables, and, 
standing over to Burntisland, commenced a cannonade, 
which was returned by the rebels from a battery which 
they had constructed on the outer port of the harbor, 
with little damage on either side. 

By these feints Mar was enabled to get the troops 
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designed to form the expedition moved in secrecy down 
to Pittenweem, the Ely, Crail, and other small ports so 
numerous on that coast. They were placed under the 
command of Macintosh of Borlum, already mentioned, 
commonly called Brigadier Macintosh, a Highland gen- 
tleman, who was trained to regular war in the French 
service. He was a bold, rough soldier, but is stated to 
have degraded the character by a love of plunder which 
would have better become a lower rank in the army. 
But this may have been a false or exaggerated charge. 

The English vessels of war received notice of the de- 
sign, or observed the embarkation from their topmasts, 
but too late to offer effectual interruption. They weighed 
anchor, however, at flood-tide, and sailed to intercept the 
flotilla of the insurgents. Nevertheless, they only cap- 
tured a single boat, with about forty Highlanders. Some 
of the vessels were, however, forced back to the Fife 
coast, from which they came ; and the boats which bore 
Lord Strathmore's Lowland regiment, and others filled 
with Highlanders, were forced into the island of May in 
the mouth of. the Forth, where they were blockaded by 
the men-of-war. The gallant young Earl intrenched 
himself on the island, and harangued his followers on the 
fidelity which they owed to the cause ; and undertook to 
make his own faith evident, by exposing his person 
wherever the peril should prove greatest, and accounting 
it an honor to die in the service of the prince for whom 
he had taken arms. Blockaded in an almost desert 
island, this young nobleman had the additional difiiculty 
of subduing quarrels and jealousies betwixt the High- 
landers and his own followers from Angus. These dis- 
sensions ran so high, that the Lowlanders resolved to 
embrace an opportunity to escape from the island with 
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their small craft, and leave the Highlanders to their fate. 
The proposal was rejected by Strathmore with ineffable 
disdain, nor would he leave his very unpleasant situation, 
till the change of winds and waves afforded him a fsdr 
opportunity of leading all who had been sharers in his 
misfortune in safety back to the coast they sailed from. 

Meantime, the greater part of the detachment designed 
for the descent upon Lothian, being about sixteen hun- 
dred men, succeeded in their desperate attempt, by land- 
ing at North Berwick, Aberlady, Gulan, and other places 
on the southern shores of the frith, from whence they 
marched upon Haddington, where they again formed a 
junction, and refreshed themselves for a night, till they 
should learn the fate of their friends who had not yet ap- 
peared. We have not the means of knowing whether 
Macintosh had any precise orders for his conduct when 
he should find himself in Lothian. The despatches of 
Mar would lead us to infer that he had instructions, which 
ought to have directed his march instantly to the Borders, 
to unite himself with Kenmure and Forster. But he 
must have had considerable latitude in his orders, since it 
was almost impossible to frame them in such a manner as 
to meet, with any degree of precision, the circumstances 
in which he might be placed, and much must have, of 
course, been intrusted to his own discretion. The sur- 
prise, however, was great, even in the Brigadier's own 
little army, when, instead of marching southward, as they 
had expected, they were ordered to face about and ad- 
vance rapidly on the capital. 

This movement Mar afterwards termed a mistake on 
the Brigadier's part But it was probably occasioned by 
the information which Macintosh received from friends in 
Edinburgh, that the capital might be occupied by a rapid 
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march, before it could be relieved by the Duke of Argyle, 
who was lying thirty miles off. The success of such a 
surprise must necessarily have given great eclat to the 
arms of the insurgents, %vith the more solid advantages of 
obtaining large supplies both of arms and money, and of 
intercepting the communication between the Duke of Ar- 
gyle and the south. It is also probable, that Macintosh 
might have some expectation of an insurrection taking 
place in Edinburgh, on the news of his approach.* But, 
whatever were his hopes and motives, he marched with 
his small force on the metropolis, 14th October, 1715, and 
the movement excited the most universal alarm. 

The Lord Provost, a gentleman named Campbell, was 
a man of sense and activity. The instant that he heard 
of the Highlanders having arrived at ELaddington, he sent 
information to the Duke of Argyle, and arming the city 
guard, trained bands, and volunteers, took such precau- 
tions as he could to defend the city, which, though sur- 
rounded by a high wall, was far from being tenable even 
against a coup de main. The Duke of Argyle, foreseeing 
all the advantages which the insurgents would gain even 
ftt)m the temporary possession of the capital, resolved on 
this, as on other occasions, to make activity supply the 
want of numbers. He mounted two hundred infantry 
soldiers on country horses, and uniting them with three 
hundred chosen dragoons, placed himself at their head, 
and made a forced march from Stirling to relieve Edin- 
burgh. This he accomplished with such rapidity, that he 

* Lockhart and a number of the gentry who would have supported 
Macintosh were unapprised of his expedition; and the moment the 
authorities at Edinburgh heard of his landing, they sent a party of 
militia horse, who apprehended Lockhart and lodged him in the castle 
by which means the others were overawed, and remained quiet. — 
Lockhart Papers^ vol. i. p. 495. 
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entered the West Port of Edinburgh about ten o'clock at 
night, just about the same moment that Macintosh had 
reached the place where Piershill barracks are now situ- 
ated, within a mile of the eastern gate of the citj. Thus 
the metropolis, which seemed to be a prey for the first 
occupant, was saved by the promptitude of the Duke of 
Argyle. His arrival spread universal joy among the 
friends of Grovemment, who, from something resembling 
despair, passed to the opposite extremity of hope and tri- 
umph. The town had been reinforced during the day by 
various parties of horse militia from Berwickshire and 
Mid-Lothian, and many volunteers, whom the news of 
the Duke of Argyle's arrival greatly augmented, not so 
much on account of the number which attended him, as 
of the general confidence reposed in his talents and char- 
acter. ^ 

The advancing enemy also felt the charm conmiuni- 
cated by the Duke's arrival ; but to them it conveyed ap- 
prehension and dismay, and changed their leader's hopes 
of success into a desire to provide for the safety of his 
small detachment, respecting which he was probably the 
more anxious that the number of the Duke's forces were 
in all likelihood exaggerated, and besides consisted chiefly 
of cavalry, respecting whom the Highlanders entertained 
at that time a superstitious terror. Moved by such con- 
siderations, and turning off the road to Edinburgh, at the 
place called Jock's Lodge, Brigadier Macintosh directed 
his march upon Leith, which he entered without opposi- 
tion. In the prison of that place he found the forty men 
belonging to his own detachment who had been taken 
during the passage, and who were now set. at liberty. 
The Highlanders next took possession of such money and 
provisions as they found in the Custom-House. After 
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these preliminaries, they marched across the drawbridge, 
and occupied the remains of a citadel, built by Oliver 
Cromwell during the period of his usurpation. It was a 
square fort, with five demibastions and a ditch ; the gates 
were indeed demolished, but the ramparts were tolerably 
entire, and the Brigadier lost no time in barricading all 
accessible places with beams, planks, carts, and barrels, 
filled with stones and other similar materials. The ves- 
sels in the harbor supplied them with cannon, which they 
planted on the ramparts, and prepared themselves as well 
as circumstances admitted for a desperate defence. 

Early next morning, the Duke of Argyle presented 
himself before the fortified post of the Highlanders, with 
his three hundred dragoons, two. hundred infantry, and 
about six hundred new-levied men, militia, and volun- 
teers; among the latter class were seen several clergy- 
men, who, in a war of this nature, did not consider their 
sacred character inconsistent with assuming arms. The 
Duke summoned the troops who occupied the citadel to 
surrender, under the penalty of high treason, and de- 
clared, that if they placed him under the necessity of 
bringing up cannon, or killed any of his men in attempt- 
ing a defence, he would give them no quarter. A High- 
land gentleman, named Kinackin, answered resolutely 
from the ramparts, " That they laughed at his summons 
of surrender, — that they were ready to abide his assault ; 
as for quarter, they would neither give nor receive it, — 
and if he thought he could force their position, he was 
welcome to try the experiment." 

The Duke having received this defiance, carefully re- 
connoitred the citadel, and found the most important 
difficulties in the way of the proposed assault. The 
troops must have advanced two hundred yards before 
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arri^'ing at the defences, and during all that time wouM 
have been exposed to a fire from an enemy under cover. 
Many of those who must have been assailants 'were unac- 
quainted with discipline, and had never seen action ; the 
Highlanders, though little accustomed to exchange the 
fire of musketry in the open field, were excellent marks- 
men from behind walls, and their swords and daggers 
were likely to be formidable in the defence of a breach 
or a barricade, where the attack must be in some degree 
tumultuary. To this was to be added the Duke's total 
want of cannon and mortars, or artillery-men by whom 
they could be managed. All these reasons induced Ar- 
gyle to postpone an attack, of which the result was so 
uncertain, until he should be better provided. The vol- 
unteers were very anxious for an attack; but we are 
merely told, by the reverend historian of the Rebellion, 
that when they were given to understand that the post of 
honor, viz. the right of leading the attack, was their just 
right as volunteers, it made them heartily approve of 
the Duke's measure in deferring the enterprise. Argyle 
therefore retreated to Edinburgh, to make better prepara- 
tions for an attack with artillery next day. 

But as Macintosh's intention of seizing on the capital 
had failed, it did not suit his purpose to abide in the 
vicinity. He left the citadel of Leith at nine o'clock, 
and conducted his men in the most profound silence along 
the sands to Seaton-house,* about ten miles from Edin- 

* " They marched off by the head of the pier on the sands, crossing 
the mouth of the river no deeper than to the knees in water, and came 
safe to Seaton-honse, leaving about forty behind them that had made 
too free with the brandy which they found in the Custom-house, be- 
sides some stragglers that lagged in their march. Several little odd 
accidents happened to them in that march, occasioned by the darkness 
of the night, and the mistakes natural to attempts of that nature. 
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burgh, a strong castle belonging to the Earl of Winton, 
surrounded by a high wall. Here they made a show of 
fortifying themselves, and collecting provisions, as if they 
intended to abide for some time. The Duke of Argyle, 
with his wonted celerity, made preparations to attack 
Macintosh in his new quarters. He sent to the camp at 
Stirling for artillery-men, and began to get ready some 
guns in Edinburgh castle, with which he proposed to 
advance to Seaton, and dislodge its new occupants. But 
his purpose was again interrupted by express upon ex- 
press, despatched from Stirling by General Whetham, who 
commanded in the Duke's absence, acquainting his supe- 
rior with the unpleasing information that Mar, with his 
whole army, was advancing towards Stirling, trusting to 
have an opportunity of destroying the few troops who 
were lefl there, and which did not exceed a thousand 
men. 

Upon these tidings the Duke, leaving two hundred and 
My men of his small command, under the order of 
General Wightman, to prosecute the plan of dislodging the 

When they came near Musselburgh some people from the end of that 
town fired upon their front, but did no harm; yet occasioned great 
disorder among them. At first this made the Highlanders suspect all 
horsemen for enemies ; the consequence of which was very unhappy 
to Mr. Alexander Maloch of Mutreeshields, a gentleman of character 
and fortune who had just joined them. Being on horseback, he was 
challenged by a Highlander; and unable to answer in his language, 
the Highlander shot him dead on the spot. The Brigadier took what 
money he had upon him, which was about sixty guineas, and left him; 
for they Oould not stay to bury him. On the other side of the town, 
they were again alarmed with the noise of guns on the front, and here 
the like mistake occasioned further mischief; for taking a party of 
their own men for enemies, the foremost of the body fired upon them, 
and killed a sergeant and a private belonging to the Earl of Mar^s 
regiment. They arrived at Seaton-houso about two in the morning." 
— Pattbh, pp. 16, 16 ; Bab, p. 264. 
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Highlanders from their stronghold of Seaton, returned in 
all haste, with the small remainder of his forces, to Stir- 
ling, where his presence was much called for. But be- 
fore adverting to events which took place in that quarter, 
we shall conduct Macintosh arid his detachment some 
days' journey farther on their progress. 

On Saturday, the 15th of October, the environs of 
Seaton-house were reconnoitred by a body of dragoons 
and volunteers. But as the Highlanders boldly marched 
out to skirmish, the party from Edinburgh thought them- 
selves too weak to hazard an action, and retired towards 
the city, as did the rebels to their garrison. On Monday, 
the 17th of October, the demonstration upon Seaton was 
renewed in a more serious manner, Lord Rothes, Lord 
Torphichen, and other officers, marching against the 
house with three hundred volunteers, and the troops 
which had been left by the Duke of Argyle, to dislodge 
Macintosh. But neither in this third attempt was it 
found prudent, without artillery, to attack the pertinacious 
mountaineers, as indeed a repulse, in the neighborhood 
of the capital, must necessarily have been attended with 
consequences not to be rashly risked. The troops of the 
Government, therefore, returned a third time to Edin- 
burgh, without having further engaged with the enemy 
than by a few exchanges of shot. 

Macintosh did not consider it prudent to give his oppo- 
nent an opportunity of attacking him again in his present 
position. He had sent a letter to General Forster, 
which, reaching the gentlemen engaged in that unadvised 
expedition, while they were deliberating whether they 
should not abandon it, determined them to remain in 
arms, and unite themselves with those Highlanders who 
had crossed the frith at such great risk, in order to join 
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them. Forster and Kenmure, therefore, returned an 
answer to Macintosh's communication, proposing to meet 
his forces at Kelso or Coldstream, as should be most 
convenient for him. Such letters as the Brigadier had 
received from Mar, since passing the Forth, as well 
as the tenor of his former and original instructions, 
directed him to form a junction with the gentlemen 
engaged on the Borders ; * and he accepted accordingly 
of their invitation, and assigned Kelso as the place of 
meeting. His first march was to the village of Longfor- 
machus, which he reached on the evening of the 19th of 
October. It may be mentioned, that, in the course of 
their march, they passed Hermandston, the seat of Dr. 
Sinclair, which Macintosh, with some of the old vindic- 
tive Highland spirit, was extremely desirous to have 
burned, in revenge of the death of young Hepburn of 
Keith. He was dissuaded from this extreme course, but 
the house was plundered by Lord Naime's Highlanders, 
who were active agents in this species of punishment. 
Sir William Bennet of Grubet, who had occupied Kelso 
for the Government, with some few militia and volun- 
teers, learning that fifteen hundred Highlanders were 
advancing against him from the eastward, while five or 
six hundred horse, to which number the united forces of 
Kenmure and Forster might amount, were marching 
downwards from the Cheviot mountains, relinquished 

• Before departing from the Citadel at Leith, " they sent off a boat 
with an express to the Earl of Mar, to acquaint him with their 
proceedings. As soon as the boat went off, they discharged one 
of their cannons after her, to make the men of war imagine her an 
enemy to the rebels. Nor did that stratagem fail, but fully answered 
the design; the boat escaped unpursued, and returned to them again 
with letters from the Earl, and new orders about three hours before 
they left Seaton-house." — Patten, p. 14. 
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his purpose of defending Kelso; and, abandoning the 
barricades which he had made for that purpose, retired 
to Edinburgh with his followers, carrying with hini the 
greater part of the arms which he had provided. 

The cavalry of Forster and Kenmure,* marching 
from Wooler, arrived at Kelso a few hours before the 
Highlanders, who set out on the same morning from 
Dunse. The Scottish part of the horse marched through 
Kelso without halting, to meet with Macintosh at £d- • 
nam-bridge, a compliment which they conceived due to 
the gallantry with which, through many hazards, the 
Brigadier and his Highlanders had advanced to their 
succor. The united forces, when mustered at Kelso, 
were found to amount to about six hundred horse and 
fourteen hundred foot, for Macintosh had lost some men 
by desertion. They then entered the town in triumph, 
and possessed themselves of such arms as Sir William 
Bennet had left behind him. Th&y proclaimed James 
Vlll. in the market-place of this beautiful town, and 
attended service t (the officers at least) in the Old Abbey 
Church, where a non-juring clergyman preached a ser- 
mon on hereditary right, the text being, Deut xxi, 17, 
The right of the first-horn is his. J The chiefs then held 

* The Southrons halted on the moor before they entered Kelso, 
when they appointed their officers, and " to each troop they assigned 
two captains, being the only way they had to oblige so many gentle 
men." — Patten, p. 89. 

t '* All the Lords that were Protestants," says the preacher himself, 
"with a vast multitude attended; it was very agreeable to see how 
decently and reverently the very common Highlanders behaved, and 
answered the responses according to the Rubric, to the shame of many 
that pretend to more polite breeding." — Pattkn, p. 40. 

X " The preacher on this occasion was the Rev. Robert Patten, 
minister of Allandale, Northumberland, the historian of this Rebel- 
lion, and who some time afterwards found weighty reasons for adopt- 
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a general council on the best mode of following out the 
purposes of their insurrection. There were two lines of 
conduct to choose betwixt, one of which was advocated 
bj the Scottish gentlemen, the other by the insurgents 
from the north of England. 

According to the first plan of operations, it was pro- 
posed that their united forces should move westward 
along the Border, occupying in their way the towns of 
Dumfries, Ayr, and Glasgow itself. They expected no 
resistance on either of these points which their union 
with Macintosh's troops might not enable them to over- 
come. Arrived in the west of Scotland, they proposed 
to open the passes, which were defended chiefly by 
militia and volunteers, to the very considerable force of 
the Argyleshire clans, which were already assembled 
under General Gordon. With the Earl of Mar's far 
superior army in front, and with the force of Macintosh, 
Kenmure, and Forster upon his left flank and in his 
rear, it was conceived impossible that, with all his abili- 
ties, the Duke of Argyle could persevere in maintaining 
his important post at Stirling; there was every chance 

ing a different set of conduct and opinions. * Whilst I continued,* 
says he, 'amongst those unfortunate gentlemen, whose principles 
were once my own, I looked no further than esteeming what I had 
done the least part of my guilt; but no sooner was I removed into the 
custody of a messenger, and there closely confined, where I had leisure 
to reflect upon my past life (and especially that of engaging in the 
Rebellion), than a great many scruples offered themselves to my con- 
sideration.* Having called in the aid of Dr. Cannon, a clergyman, * a 
man of singular good temper and literature,* to satisfy himself on the 
scruples of conscience, our historian adds, *from thence I began to 
think it a duty incumbent on me to make all the reparation I could 
for the injury I had done the Government; and, as the first thing in 
that way, / became an evidence for the King ; which I am far from 
being ashamed of, let what calumny will follow.* '* — Preface to his 
Siiiortfy Spc. 

VOL. V. 8 
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of his being driven entirely out of the "ancient king- 
dom," as Scotland was fondly called. 

This plan of the campaign had two recommendations. 
In the first place, it tended to a concentration of the 
rebel forces, which, separated as they were, and divided 
through the kingdom, had hitherto been either checked 
and neutralized, like that of Mar by the Duke of Argyle, 
or fairly obliged to retreat and shift for safety from the 
forces of the Government, as had been the fate of Fors- 
ter and Kenmure. Secondly, the basis on which the 
scheme rested was fixed and steady. Mar's army, on 
the one hand, and Gk)rdon with the clans on the other, 
were bodies of troops existing and in arms, nor was there 
any party in the field for the Government, of strength 
adequate to prevent their forming the proposed junction. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the English insur- 
gents expressed the strongest wish to follow an opposite 
course, and carry the war again into England, from which 
they had been so lately obliged to retreat. Their pro- 
posal had at first a bold and spirited appearance, and 
might, had it been acted upon with heart and unanimity, 
have had a considerable chance of success. The dragoons 
and horse which had assembled at Newcastle under Gren- 
eral Carpenter were only a thousand strong, and much 
fatigued with forced marches. Reinforced as the insur- 
gents were with Macintosh and his infantry, they might 
have succeeded by a sudden march in attacking Carpenter 
in his quarters, or fighting him in the field ; at all events, 
their great superiority of numbers would have compelled 
the English general either to hazard an action at very 
great disadvantage, or to retreat. In either case, the 
Northumbrian gentlemen would have remained masters 
of their native province, and might have made themselves 
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masters of Newcastle, and interrupted the coal trade ; 
and, finally, the great possessions and influence of Lord 
Derwentwater and others would have enahled them to 
add to their force as manj infantry as they might find 
means of arming, without which, the gentry who were in 
arms could only be considered as a soul without a body, 
or a hilt without a blade. But Forster and his friends 
would not agree to a measure which had so much to 
recommend it, but lost time in empty debates, remaining 
at Kelso from the 22d to the 27th of October, until it 
became impossible to put the plan in execution. For 
they learned, that while they were deliberating, General 
.Carpenter was acting; and his little army, being rein- 
forced and refreshed, was now advanced to Wooler, to 
seek them out and give them battle. 

Forster and the English officers then insisted on another 
scheme, which should still make England the scene of the 
campaign. They proposed that, eluding the battle which 
General Carpenter seemed willing to offer, they should 
march westward along the middle and west Borders of 
Scotland, till they could turn southward into Lancashire, 
where they assured their Scottish confederates that their 
friends were ready to rise in numbers, to the amount of 
twenty thousand men at least, which would be sufficient 
to enable them to march to London in defiance of all op- 
position. 

Upon this important occasion the insurgents gave a 
decided proof of that species of credulity which disposes 
men to receive, upon very slight evidence, such tidings as 
flatter their hopes and feelings, and which induced Addi- 
son to term the Jacobites of that period a race of men 
who live in a dream, daily nourished by fiction and delu- 
sion, and whom he compares to the obstinate old knight 
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in Rabelais, who every morning swallowed a chimera for 
breakfast 

The Scottish gentlemen, and Lord Winton in particu- 
lar, were not convinced by the reasoning of their southern 
friends, nor do they appear to have been participant of 
their sanguine hopes of a general rising in Lancashire ; 
accordingly, they strongly opposed the movement in that 
direction. All, therefore, which the rebels, in their di- 
vided councils, were able to decide upon with certainty, 
was to move westward along the Border, a course which 
might advance them equally on their road, whether they 
should fina^y determine to take the route to the west of 
Scotland or to Lancashire. We must refer to a future 
part of this history for the progress and ultimate fate of 
this ill-starred expedition. 
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CHAPTEE LXIX. 

The Earl of Mar remains inactive at Perth — His Resolu- 
tion TO MARCH UPON STIRLING — HiS ADVANCE, ABANDONMENT 

OP THE Plan, and Return to Perth — Surprisal of a Jaco- 
bite Detachment at Dunfermline — Argyle joined bt 
Reinforcements — Mar also joined bt Seaforth, General 
Gordon, with the Clans of the West, and Breadalbane 
— Both Armies, being now fully reinforced, have no 
further prftetext for postponing active operations. 

[1715.] 

We must now return to the Earl of Mar's army, which 
must be considered as the centre and focus of the insur- 
rection. Since his occupation of Perth, Lord Mar had 
undertaken little which had the appearance of military 
enterprise. His possession even of Fifeshire and Kinross 
had been in some degree contested by the supporters of 
Government. The Earl of Rothes, with a few dragoons 
and volunteers, had garrisoned his own house of Lesly, 
near Falkland, and was active in harassing those parties 
of horse which Mar sent into the country to proclaim 
James VIIL, and levy the cess and public taxes. Upon 
one of these occasions (28th September) he surprised Sir 
Tliomas Bruce, while in the act of making the proclama- 
tion in the town of Kinross, and carried him off a pris- 
oner. The Earl of Rothes retained possession of his 
garrison till Mar's army became very strong, when he 
was obliged to withdraw it. But Mar continued to ex- 
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perience occasional checks, even in the miliiarj prome- 
nades in which he employed the gentlemen who composed 
his cavalry. It is true, these generally arose from nothing 
worse than the loose discipline observed by troops of this 
condition, their carelessness in mounting guards, or in 
other similar duties, to which their rank and habits of 
life had not accustomed them. 

The only important manoeuvre attempted by the Earl 
of Mar, was the expedition across the frith under Briga- 
dier Macintosh, of which the details are given in the last 
chapter. Its consequences were such as to force the 
Greneral himself into measures of immediate activity, by 
which he had not hitherto seemed much disposed to dis- 
tinguish himself, but which became now inevitable. 

It happened that, on the second day after Macintosh's 
departure from Fife, a general review of the troops in 
Perth was held in the vicinity of that town, and the 
Earl-Marischal's brother, James (afterwards the cele- 
brated Field-Marshal Keith), galloped along the line, dis- 
seminating some of those favorable reports which were 
the growth of the day, and, as one succeeded as fast as 
another dropped, might be termed the fuel which supplied 
the fire of the insurrection, or rather, perhaps, the bellows 
which kept it in excitation. The apocryphal tidings of 
this day were, that Sir William Wyndham had surprised 
Bristol for Bang James III., and that Sir William Blacket 
had taken both Berwick and Newcastle, — intelligence 
received by the hearers with acclamations, which, if it 
had been true, were no less than it deserved. 

But from these visions the principal persons in the in- 
surrection were soon recalled to sad realities. A meeting 
of the noblemen, chiefs of clans, and commanders of corps, 
was summoned, and particular care taken to exclude all 
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intruders of inferior rank. To this species of council of 
war Mar announced, with a dejected countenance, that 
Brigadier Macintosh, having, contrary to his orders, 
thrown himself into the citadel of Leith, was invested 
there by the Duke of Argyle. He laid before them the 
letter he had received from the Brigadier, which stated 
that a few hours would determine his fate, but that he 
was determined to do his duty to the last The writer 
expressed his apprehension that cannons and mortars 
were about to be brought against him. The Earl of 
Mar said that he gave the detachment up for lost, but 
suggested it might be possible to operate a diversion in 
its favor, by making a feint towards Stirling. The pro- 
posal was seconded by General Hamilton, who said that 
such a movement might possibly do good, and could pro- 
duce no harm. 

The movement being determined upon. Mar marched 
with a large body of foot to Auchterarder, and pushed 
two squadrons of horse as far forward as Dunblane, which 
had the appearance of a meditated attack upon Stirling. 
It is said to have been the opinion of General Hamilton 
that the foot should have taken possession of a defile 
which continues the road from the northern end of Stir- 
ling bridge through some low and marshy -ground, and 
is called the Long Causeway. The rebels being in pos- 
session of this long and narrow pass, it would have been 
as difficult for the Duke of Argyle to have got at them 
as it was for them to reach him. And the necessity of 
guarding the bridge itself, with the small force he pos- 
sessed, must have added to Argyle's difficulties, and 
affi^rded General Gordon, and the western clans who 
were by this time expected to be at Dunbarton, full 
opportunity to have advanced on Stirling by Drymen 
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and the Loch of Monteith, keeping possession, during 
their whole march, of high and hiUj grounds fit for the 
operations of Highlanders. In this manner the Duke of 
Argyle would have been placed between two fires, and 
must have run the greatest risk of being cut off fix)m 
the reinforcements which he anxiously expected from 
Ireland, as well as from the west of Scotland. 

Against this very simple and ejffective plan of the cam- ' 
paign, Mar had nothing to object but the want of pro- 
visions ; in itself a disgrace to a general who had been 
quartered so long in the neighborhood of the Carse of 
Gowrie, and at the end of autumn, when the farm-yards 
are full, without having secured a quantity of meal ade- 
quate to the maintenance of his army for a few days. 
General Hamilton combated this objection, and even 
demonstrated that provisions were to be had; and Mar 
apparently acquiesced in his reasoning. But having come 
with the infantry of his army as far as Ardoch, the Earl 
stopped short, and refused to permit the movement on the 
Long Causeway to be made, alleging that Marischal and 
Linlithgow had decided against the design. It seems 
probable, that, as the affair drew to a crisis. Mar, the 
more that military science was wanted, felt his own igno- 
rance the more deeply, and, afraid to attempt any course 
by which he might have controlled circumstances, adopted 
every mode of postponing a decision, in the hope they 
might, of themselves, become favorable in the long run. 

In the mean time, the news of Mar's march to Auch- 
terarder and Dunblane had, as we have elsewhere no- 
ticed, recalled the Duke of Argyle to his camp at Stirling, 
leaving a few of his cavalry, with the militia and volun- 
teers, to deal with Macintosh and his nimble Highlanders, 
who escaped out of their hands, first by their defence of 
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SeatOD, and then by their march to Kelso. Argyle in- 
stantly took additional defensive measures against Mar, 
by barricading the bridge of Stirling, and breaking down 
that which crosses the Teith at the village of Doune. 
But his presence so near his antagonist was sufficient 
to induce the Earl of Mar to retreat with his whole 
force to his former quarters at Perth, and wait the pro- 
gress of events. 

These were now approaching to a crisis. With Mac- 
intosh's detachment Mar had now no concern ; they were 
to pursue their good or evil destiny apart. The Earl of 
Mar had also received a disagreeable hint, that the excur- 
sions by which he used to supply himself with funds, as 
well as to keep up the terror of his arms, were not with- 
out inconvenience. A detachment of about fourscore 
horse and three hundred Highland foot, chiefly followers 
of the Marquis of Huntly, was sent to Dunfermline to raise 
the cess. The direct road from Perth to Dunfermline is 
considerably shorter, but the troops had orders to take 
the route by Castle- Campbell, which prolonged the jour- 
ney considerably, for no apparent purpose save to insult 
the Duke of Argyle's garrison there, by marching in their 
view. When the detachment arrived at Dunfermline, 
Gordon of Glenbucket, who commanded the Highlanders, 
conducted them into the old Abbey, which is strongly 
situated, and there placed a sentinel. He took up his 
own quarters in the town, and placed a sentinel there 
also. The commander of the horse. Major Graham, took 
the ineffectual precaution of doing the same at the bridge, 
but used no further means to avoid surprise. The gentle- 
men of the squadron sought each his personal accommo- 
dation, with their usual neglect of discipline, neither 
knowing with accuracy where they were to find their 
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horses, nor fixing on any alarm-post where they were to 
rendezvous. Their officers sat down to a bottle of wine. 
During all this scene of confusion, the Honorable Colonel 
(afterwards Lord) Gathcart, was lying without the town, 
with a strong party of cavalry, and obtaining regular in- 
formation from his spies within it. 

About five in the morning of the 24th of October, he 
entered the town with two parties of his dragoons, one 
mounted and the other on foot. The surprisal was com- 
plete, and the Jacobite cavaliers suffered in proportion ; 
several were killed and wounded, and about twenty made 
prisoners, whose loss was the more felt, as they were all 
gentlemen, and some of them considerable proprietors. 
The assailants lost no time in their enterprise, and re- 
treated as speedily as they entered. The neighborhood 
of the Highland infantry in the Abbey was a strong 
reason for despatch. This slight affair seemed consider- 
able in a war which had been as yet so little marked by 
military incident. The appearance of the prisoners at 
Stirling, and the list of their names, gave eclat to the 
Duke of Argyle's tactics, and threw disparagement on 
those of Mar. On the other side, stories were circulated 
at Perth of the loss which Cathcart had sustained in the 
action, with rumors of men buried in the ni^t, and 
horses returned to Stirling without their riders. This ac- 
count, however fabulous, was received with credit even by 
those who were engaged at Dunfermline ; for the confu- 
sion having been general, no one knew what was the fate 
of his comrade. But in very deed, the whole return of 
casualties on Colonel Cathcart's side, amounted to a 
dragoon hurt in the cheek, and a horse wounded. This 
little affair was made the subject of songs and p^quils 
in the army at Perth, which increased the Marquis of 
Huntlv's diserust at the enterprise. 
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By this time three regiments of infantry and Evans's 
dragoons had joined the Duke of Argyle, who now felt 
himself strong enough to make detachments, without the 
fear of weakening his own position. A battalion of foot 
was sent to Kilsythe, along with a detachment of dra- 
goons, who were to watch the motions of the troops of 
Forster and Kenmure, in case the whole, or any part 
of them, should resolve to penetrate into the west of 
Scotland. 

The Earl of Mar was also on the point of being joined 
by the last reinfbrchments which he could expect, the 
non-arrival of which had hitherto been the cause, or at 
least the apology, for his inactivity. The various causes 
of delay had been at length removed in the following 
manner. Seaforth, it must be remembered, was con- 
fronted by Lord Sutherland with his own following, and 
the Whig clans of Grant, Monro, Eoss, and others. But 
about the same time the Earl of Seaforth was joined by 
Sir Donald MacDonald of Skye, with seven hundred of 
bis own clan, and as many MacKinnons, Chisholms, and 
others, as raised the total number to about four thousand 
men. The Earl of Sutherland, finding this force so much 
stronger than what he was able to bring against it, re- 
treated to the Bonar, a strait of the sea dividing Boss- 
shire from Sutherland, and there passed to his own side 
of the ferry. Seaforth, now unopposed, advanced to In- 
verness, and after leaving a garrison there, marched to 
Perth to join the Earl of Mar, to whose insurrectionary 
army his troops made a formidable addition. 

The clans of the West were the only reinforcements 
which Mar had now to expect ; but these were not only 
considerable from their numbers, but claimed a peculiar 
fame in arms even over the other Highlanders, both from 
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their zeal for the Jacobite cause, and their distinguished 
bravery. But Mar had clogged General Gordon, who 
was to bring up this part of his forces, with a commission 
which would detain him some time in Argyleshire. His 
instructions directed him especially to take and garrison 
the castle of Inverary, the principal seat of the Duke of 
Argyle. The clans, particularly those of Stewart of 
Appin, and Cameron of Lochiel, though opposed to the 
Duke in political principles, respected his talents, and 
had a high regard for his person as an individual, and 
therefore felt reluctance at entering upon a personal 
quarrel with him by attacking his castle. These chiefs 
hung back accordingly, and delayed joining. When 
Glengarry and Clanronald had raised their clans, they 
had fewer scruples. During this time, Campbell of Finab 
was intrusted with the difficult task of keeping the assail- 
ants in play until the Duke of Axgyle should receive his 
expected reinforcements from Ireland. He was soon 
joined by the Earl of Islay, the Duke's younger brother. 
By the assistance of Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, 
about a thousand men were assembled to defend Inve- 
rary, when four or five thousand appeared in arms before 
it. A sort of treaty was entered into, by which the insur- 
gent clans agreed to withdraw from the country of Ar- 
gyle; with which purpose, descending Strathfillan, they 
marched towards Castle-Drummond, which is in the vi- 
cinity of Perth, and within an easy march of Mar's head- 
quarters.* 

* " The preserving the town of Inverary," says Patten, " was a 
considerable piece of service; for, had the rebels been master of. that 
important pass, they might have poured in their men either toward^ 
Glasgow, or into the shire of Ayr, and must have been fought with 
perhaps to disadvantage, as things then stood, or they would have 
joined the rebels in the North of England, at their pleasure." — p. 180. 
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One important member of the insurrection must also be 
mentioned. This was the Earl of Breadalbane, the same 
unrelenting statesman who was the author of the massacre 
of Glencoe. He had been employed by King William in 
1689 to achieve, by dint of money, the settlement and 
pacification of the Highlands ; and now, in his old age, he 
imagined his interest lay in contributing to disturb them. 
When cited to appear at Edinburgh as a suspected per- 
son, he procured a pathetic attestation under the hand of 
a physician and clergyman, in which the Earl was de- 
scribed as an infirm man, overwhelmed with all the evils 
that wait on old age.* None of his infirmities, however, 
prevented him from attending the Earl of Mar's summons, 
on the very day after the certificate is dated. Breadal- 
bane is supposed to have received considerable sums of 
money from the Earl of Mar, who knew the only terms 
on which he could hope for his favor. But for a long 
time the wily Earl did nothing decisive, and it was be- 
lieved that he entertained a purpose of going to Stirling, 
and reconciling himself with the Duke of Argyle, the 
head of the elder branch of his house. This, however, 
Breadalbane did not do ; but, on the contrary, appeared 

• " We, Mr. John Murray, Doctor of Medicine at Perth, and Mr. 
Alexander Gomrie, Minister at Kenmore, do, npon soul and conscience, 
testify and declare, that John, Earl of Breadalbane, an old infirm man 
of fourscore years of age, is much troubled with coughs, rheums, de- 
fluctions, and other maladies and infirmities which usually attend old 
age; that he is much subject to the gravel and stitches, and that at 
this present, and for some time by-gone, he complains of pains in his 
back, &c. ; and the stitches in his sides have been so violent, that, not- 
withstanding of his great age, there was a necessity for blooding him, 
which has not yet removed them, and he is so ill that he cannot travel 
from this to Edinburgh without apparent danger of his health and 
life." Signed as above, at Taymouth, 19th Sept., 1716. On the day 
following Breadalbane arrived at Logierait. — (hnginal Letters in the 
Ajapendix to the Second Edition of Rae's History^ 1746, p. 417. 
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in the town of Perth, where the singalar garb and peculiar 
manners of this extraordinary old chief attracted general 
a^ntion. He possessed powers of satirical observation 
in no common degree ; and seemed to laugh intemallj at 
whatever he saw which he considered as ridiculous, but 
without suffering his countenance to betray his sentiments, 
except to very close observers.* Amidst the various 
difficulties of the insurgents, his only advice to them was, 
to procure a printing-press, and lose no time in issuing 
gazettes. 

Mar took the hint, whether given in jest or earnest 
He sent to Aberdeen for a printing-press, in order to lose 
no time in diffusing intelligence more widely by that com- 
prehensive organ of information. It was placed under 
the management of Robert Freebaim, one of the printers 
for the late Queen Anne, whose principles had led him to 
join the insurgent army. He was chiefly employed in 
extending by his art the delusions through means of 
which the insurrection had been originally excited, and 
was in a great measure kept afloat It is a strong exam- 
ple of this, that while Mar actually knew nothing of the 
fate of Forster and Kenmure, with the auxiliary party of 
Highlanders under Macintosh ; yet it was boldly pub- 
lished that they were masters of Newcastle, and carried 
all before them, and that the Jacobites around London 
had taken arms in such numbers, that King George had 
found it necessary to retire from the metropolis. 

It does not appear that the Earl of Breadalbane was so 
frank in affording the rebels his military support, which 
was very extensive and powerful, as in imparting his 

• " He is of a fair complexion, and has the gravity of a Spaniard, 
is as cunning as a fox, wise as a serpent, and aa slippery as an eel." 
— Mackay's Memoirs. 
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advice how to make an impression on the public mind 
by means of the press. His own age excused him from 
taking the field; and it is probable his experience and 
sagacious observation discovered littlie in their counsels 
w^ich promised a favorable result to their . enterprise, 
though supported certainly by a very considerable force 
in arms. A body of his clan, about four or five hundred 
strong, commanded by the Earl's kinsman, Campbell of 
Glendarule, joined the force under General Gordon ; but 
about four hundred, who had apparently engaged in the 
enterprise against Inverary, and were embodied for that 
purpose, dispersed, and returned to their own homes 
afterwards without joining Mar. 

The whole force being now collected on both sides, it 
seemed inevitable, that the clouds of civil war, which had 
been so long lowering on the horizon, should now burst in 
storm and tempest on the devoted realm of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

Motives of the Eabl of Mab fob undebtakino the Iitsub- 
BECTioN — Causes which devolved the Command of the 
Abmy upon him — Intebception of Supplies of Abms and 
Ammunition destined fob the Jacobite Abmy — Addbesses 

TO THE ChEVALIEB DE St. G^OBOE AND THE DUKE OF ObLBANS 
sent FBOM THE AbMY AT PeBTH — DISSATISFACTION AMONG 
SOME OF THE PbINCIPAL MeN IN MAB^S AbMY — PlANS OF MaB 

— Mabch of Mab fbom Pbbth, and of Abgyle fbom Stir- 
ling — The Abmies come in Sight of each otheb nrab 
Dunblane — Mab's Council of Wab — Battle of Shebiff- 

MUIB. 

[1715.] 

I HAVE delayed till this point in the Scottish history 
some attempt to investigate the causes and conduct of the 
Rebellion, and to explain, if possible, the supineness of 
the insurgent general and chiefs, who, having engaged in 
an attempt so desperate, and raised forces so considerable, 
should yet, after the lapse of two months, have advanced 
little further in their enterprise than they had done in the 
first week after its commencement. 

If we review the Earl of Mar's conduct from beginning 
to end, we are led to the conclusion, that the insurrection 
of 1715 was as hastily as rashly undertaken. It does 
not appear that Mar was in communication on the subject 
with the court of the Chevalier de St. George previous to 
Queen Anne's death. That event found him at liberty to 
recommend himself to the favor of King George, and 
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show his influence with the Highland chiefs, by procuring 
an address of adhesion from them, of a tenor as loyal as 
his own. These offers of service being rejected, as we 
have already said, in a harsh and an affronting manner, 
made the fallen minister conclude that his ruin was deter- 
mined on ; and his private resentment, which, in other 
circumstances, would have fallen to the ground ineffectual 
and harmless, lighted unhappily amongst those combus- 
tibles, which the general adherence to the exiled family 
had prepared in Scotland. 

When Mar arrived in Fifeshire from London, it was 
reported that he was possessed of £ 100,000 in money, — 
instructions from the Pretender, under his own hand, and 
a commission appointing him lieutenant-general and com- 
mander-in-chief of his forces in Scotland. But though 
these rumors were scattered in the public ear, better ac- 
counts allege, that in the commencement of the under- 
taking. Mar did not pretend to assume any authority over 
the other noblemen of his own rank, or produce any other 
token fix)m the Chevalier de St. Greorge, than his portrait. 
A good deal of pains were taken to parade a strong box, 
said to enclose a considerable sum of money, belonging to 
the Earl of Mar ; but it was not believed to contain treas- 
ure to the amount of more than £ 3,000, if, indeed, it held 
so much. As to the important point of a general to com- 
mand in chiei^ the scheme, when originally contemplated 
at the Court of St. Grermains, turned upon the Duke of 
Ormond's landing in England, and the Duke of Berwick 
in Scotland, whose well-known talents were to direct the 
whole affair. Ailer commencing his insurrection, there 
can be little doubt that Mar did the utmost, by his agents 
in Lorraine, to engage the favorable opinion of the Cheva- 
lier ; and the unexpected success of his enterprise, so far 

VOL. V. 9 
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as it had gone, and the great power he had been able to 
assemble, were well calculated to recommend him to con- 
fidence. In the mean time, it was necessary there should 
be a general to execute the duties of the office ad interim. 
Mar offered, as I have told you, the command to the Duke 
of Athole, who refused to be connected with the affair. 
Huntly, from his power and rank in possession and expec- 
tation, might have claimed the supreme authority, but his 
religion was an obstacle. Seaforth lay distant, and was 
late in coming up. The claims of these great nobles 
being set aside, there was nothing so natural as that Mar 
himself should assume the command of an insurrection, 
which would never have existed without his instigation. 
He was acceptable to the Highlanders, as having been 
the channel through which the bounty of the late Queen 
Anne had been transmitted to them ; and had also parti- 
sans, from his liberality to certain of the Lowland nobles 
who had joined him, whose estates and revenues were not 
adequate to their rank, a circumstance which might be 
no small cause for their rushing into so ruinous an un- 
dertaking. Thus Mar assumed the general's truncheon 
which chance offered to his hand, because there was no 
other who could pretend to it. 

Like most persons in his situation, he was not inclined 
to distrust his own capacity for using to advantage the 
power which he had almost fortuitously become possessed 
of; or, if he nourished any doubt upon this subject, he 
might consider his military charge to be but temporary, 
since, from the whole tenor of his conduct, it appears he 
expected from France some person whose trade had been 
war, and to whom he might with honor resign his office. 
Such an expectation may account for the care with which 
the Jacobite commander abstained from oiBTensive operar 
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tioDS, and for his anxious desire to augment his army to 
the highest point, rather than to adventure it upon the 
most promising enterprise. 

It is probable Mar was encouraged to persevere in his 
military authority, in which he must have met with some 
embarrassment, when he found himself confirmed in it by 
Ogilvie of Boyne, an especial messenger from the Chev- 
alier de St. George, who, greatly flattered by the favor- 
able state of affairs in Scotland, conferred upon the Earl 
of Mar in form, that command, which he had so long 
exercised in point of fact, and it was said, brought a pa- 
tent, raising him to the dignity of Duke of Mar. Of the 
last honor, little was known, but the commission of Mar 
as general was read at the head of every corps engaged 
in the insurrection. 

It might be matter of wonder that the vessel which 
brought over Mr. Ogilvie, the bearer of this commission, 
had not been freighted with men, money, or provisions. 
The reason appears to have been, that the Chevalier de 
St. George had previously expended all the funds he 
could himself command, or which he could borrow from 
foreign courts favorable to his title, in equipping a consid- 
erable number of vessels designed to sail from Havre-de- 
Grace and Dieppe, with large quantities of arms and 
ammunition. But the Earl of Stair, having speedily dis- 
covered the destination of these supplies, remonstrated 
with the Court of France upon proceedings so inconsis* 
tent with the treaty of Utrecht ; and Sir George Byng, 
with a squadron of men-of-war blockaded the ports of 
France, with the purpose of attacking the vessels if they 
should put to sea. The Regent Duke of Orleans imme- 
diately gave orders to the inspectors of naval affairs to 
prevent the arming and sailing of the vessels intended 
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for the service of the Chevalier de St. George. Thus 
the supplies designed for the insurgents were intercepted, 
and the whole expense which had been laid out upon the 
projected expedition was entirely lost. This affords a 
satisfactory reason why the exiled prince could send little 
to his partisans in Scotland, unless in the shape of fair 
words and commissions. 

In the mean time, the Earl of Mar and the nobles and 
gentlemen embarked in his enterprise, although disap- 
pointed in these sanguine expectations under which it had 
been undertaken, and in finding that the death of Louis 
XIV., and the prudence of his successor in power, would 
deprive them of all hopes of foreign assistance, were yet 
desirous to receive that species of encouragement which 
might be derived from seeing the Chevalier de St George 
himself at the head of the army, which they had drawn 
together in his name and quarrel. An address, therefore, 
was made to King James VIII., as he was termed, pray- 
ing him to repair to Scotland, and to encourage, by his 
personal presence, the flame of loyalty, which was repre- 
Bented as breaking out in every part of that kingdom, 
pledging the lives and honor of the subscribers for his per- 
gonal security, and insisting on the favorable effect likely 
to be produced upon their undertaking, by his placing 
himself at its head. Another address was drawn up to 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, praying him, if he was 
not pleased to aid the heir of the House of Stewart at 
this crisis of his fate, that he would at least permit him 
to return to his own country, to share the fate of his 
trusty adherents, who were in arms in his behalf. This 
paper had rather an extraordinary turn, sounding as if 
the Chevalier de St. George had been in prison, and the 
Eegent of France the keeper of the key. The addresses, 
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however, were subscribed by all the men of quality at 
Perth, though great was the resentment of these proud 
hidalgos, to find that the king's printer, Mr. Robert Free- 
bairii, was permitted to sign along with them. The 
papers were, after having been signed, intrusted to the 
care of the Honorable Major Hay, having as his secre- 
tary the historian Dr. Abercromby,* with charge to wait 
upon the Chevalier at the Court of Lorraine, or where 
he might happen to be, and urge the desire of the sub- 
scribers. The choice of the ambassador, and the secrecy 
which was observed on the subject of his commission, 
were regarded as deserving censure by those in the army 
who conceived that, the general welfare being concerned 
in the measures to be adopted, they had some right to be 
acquainted with the mode in which the negotiation was to 
proceed. Mar afterwards despatched two additional en^ 
voys on the same errand; the first was Sir Alexander 
Erskine, of Alva, who was wrecked on his return ; the 
second, an agent of considerable acuteness, named Charles 
Forbes. 

The Earl of Mar had not ascended to the pitch of 
power which he now enjoyed without experiencing the 
usual share of ill-will and unfavorable construction. The 
Master. of Sinclair, a man of a temper equally shrewd 
and severe, had from the beginning shown himself dissat- 
isfied with the management of the insurrection, and 
appears, like many men of the same disposition, to have 
been much more ready to remark and censure errors than 
to assist in retrieving them. The Earl of Huntly seems 
also to have been disobliged by Mar, and to have looked 
on him with dislike or suspicion; nor were the High- 

* Author of " The Martial Achievements of the Scots Nation." 2 
vols, folio. Edin., 1711-16. 
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landers entirely disposed to trust him as their general 
When Glengarry, one of their ablest chiefs, joined the 
anny at Perth, he was anxious that the western clans 
should keep separate from those first assembled at Perth, 
iAtxd act in conjunction with the forces of the Earl of 
lluntly ; and it was proposed to Sinclair to join in this 
sort of association, by which the army would in fact have 
biiea effectually separated into two parts. Glengarry, 
liowever, was dissuaded from this secession ; and although 
it is intimated, that in order to induce him to abandon his 
design, the arguments arising from good cheer and good 
fellowship were freely resorted to, it is not the less true, 
that his returning to the duty of a soldier was an act of 
either reason. 

The Earl of Mar, amidst his other duties, having a 
svtsii to prepare a place of arms for the residence of the 
Chevalier de St. George on his expected arrival, made an 
attempt to cover Perth by fortifications, so as to place it 
mil of danger from a coup de main. General Hamilton 
attended to this duty for a short time ; but afterwards it 
ivaa almost entirely given up to the direction of a French- 
111 an, who had been a dancing and fencing-master, and 
whose lines of defence furnished much amusement to the 
Enghsh engineers, who afterwards became possessed of 
them. 

Before resuming the narrative, I may tell you, that in 
tkb same eventful month of October, when there were so 
many military movements in Scotland, the Duke of Or- 
mond was despatched by the Chevalier de St. George, 
^\ ith arms and ammunition, and directions to land on the 
i.iiast of England. Three cannon were fired as a signal 
10 the Jacobites, who were expected to flock in numbers 
tn the shore, the name of Ormond being then most popu- 
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lar among them. But the signals not beijig answered, 
the vessel bore off, and ' returned to France. Had the 
Duke landed, the Jacobite party would have been in the 
singular predicament of having a general in England, 
without an army, and aa army in Scotland without an 
effective general. , 

"We now approach the catastrophe of these intestine 
commotions ; for the Earl of Mar had by the beginning 
of November received all the reinforcements which he 
had to expect, though it may be doubted whether he had 
rendered his task of forcing or turning the Duke of 
Argyle's position more easy, or his own army much 
stronger, by the time he had spent in inactivity. His 
numbers were indeed augmented, but so were those of the 
Duke, so that the armies bore the same proportion to 
each other as before. This was a disadvantage to the 
Highlanders ; for where a contest is to take place betwixt 
undisciplined energy and the steadiness of regular troops, 
the latter must always attain superiority in proportion as 
their numbers in the field increase, and render the day 
likely to be decided by manoeuvres. Besides this, the 
army of Mar sustained a very great loss by desertion 
during the time he lay at Perth. The Highlanders, with 
the impatience and indolence of a half-civilized people, 
' grew weary alike of remaining idle, and of being em- 
ployed in the labor of fortification, or the dull details of 
ordinary parade exercise. Many also went home for the 
purpose of placing in safety their accumulation of pay, 
and what booty they had been able to find in the Low- 
lands. Such desertions were deemed by the clans to be 
perfectly in rule, and even the authority of the chiefs 
was inadequate to prevent them. 

Neither do the plans of the Earl of Mar seem to have 
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been more distinctly settled, when he finally determined 
on the important step of making a movement in advance. 
It seems to have been given out, that he was to make 
.three feigned attacks upon the Duke's army at one and 
the same time, — namely, one upon the Long Causeway 
and Stirling bridge ; another at the Abbey ford, a mile 
below Stirling ; and a third at the Drip-coble, a ford a 
mile and a half above that town. By appearing on so 
many points at once, Mar might hope to occupy the 
Duke's attention so effectually, as to cross the river with 
his main body at the fords of Forth. But, as the Duke 
of Argyle did not give his opponent time to make these 
movements, it cannot be known whether Mar actually 
contemplated them. 

It is, however, certain that the Earl of Mar entertained 
the general purpose of reaching, if possible, the fords of 
Forth, where that river issues out of Lochard, and thus 
passing over to the southern side. To reach this part of 
the river, required a march of two days through a hilly 
and barren country. Nor were Mar and his advisers 
well acquainted with the road, and they had no other 
guide but the celebrated freebooter, Rob Roy MacGregor, 
who they themselves said was not to be trusted, and who, 
in point of fact, was in constant communication with his 
patron, the Duke of Argyle, to whom he sent intelligence 
of Mar's motions.* It was said, too, that this outlaw only 

* " The period of the Rebellion approached soon after Rob Roy had 
attained celebrity. His Jacobite partialities were now placed in op- 
position to his sense of the obligations which he owed to the indirect 
protection of the Duke of Argyle. But the desire of * drowning his 
sounding steps amid the din of general war * induced him to join the 
forces of the Earl of Mar, although his patron, the Duke of Argyle, 
was at the head of the army opposed to the Highland insurgents." — 
Introduction to Bob Boy. 
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knew the fords from having passed them with Highland 
cattle, — a different thing, certainly, from being acquainted 
with them in a military point of view. It was probably, 
however, with a view to the information which Rob Roy 
could give on this point, that Mar, in a letter of the 4th 
of November, complains of that celebrated outlaw for not 
having come to Perth, where he wished much to have a 
meeting with him. 

But if Mar and his military council had known the 
fords of Forth accurately, still it was doubtful in what 
situation they might find the passes when they arrived 
there. They might have been fortified and defended by 
the Duke of Argyle, or a detachment of his army ; or 
they might be impassable at this advanced season of the 
year, for they are at all times of a deep and impracticable 
character. Last of all, before they could reach the heads 
of the Forth, Mar and his army must have found the 
means of crossing the Teith, a river almost as large and 
deep as the Forth itself, on which Argyle had destroyed 
the bridge of Doune^ which afforded the usual means of 



Such were the difficulties in the way of the insurgents ; 
and they are of a kind which argues a great want of in- 
telligence in a camp which must have contained many 
persons from Menteith and Lennox, well acquainted with 
the country through which the Highland army were to 
pass, and who might have reconnoitred it effectually, 
notwithstanding the small garrisons of west-country militia 
and volunteers, which the Duke had placed in Gartartan 
and other houses of strength in the neighborhood of Aber- 
foil. But it was not the will of Heaven that the insur- 
gents should ever march far enough on their expedition 
to experience inconveniences from the difficulties we have 
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pointed out ; for the Duke of Argyle, though far inferior 
in force, adopted the soldier-like resolution of drawing out 
such strength as he had, and interrupting the march of 
the insurgents by fighting them, before they should have 
an opportunity of descending upon the Forth. For this 
purpose, he called in all his garrisons and outposts, and 
having mustered a main body of not quite four thousand 
men, he marched &om Stirling towards Dunblane, on the 
morning of Saturday, the 12th of November. 

On the 10th of November, the Earl of Mar had broken 
up irom his quarters at Perth, and advanced to Auchte- 
rarder, where the infantry were quartered, while the 
cavalry foufid accommodation in the vicinity. 

But, during that night, the Highland army suffered in 
its nominal strength by two considerable desertions. The 
one was that of the whole clan of Fraser, amounting to 
four hundred men. They had joined Mar's army very 
recently, under Fraser of Fraserdale, who had married 
the heiress of their late chieftain. Just at this crisis, 
however, the heir-male of the family, the celebrated 
Fraser of Lovat, arrived in the north, and recalled by his 
mandate the clan of Fraser from the standards of King 
James VIII., to transfer them to those of George I. The 
Frasers, deeming their duty to their chief paramount to 
that which they owed to either monarch, and recognizing 
the right of the male-heir to command them in preference 
to that of the husband of the heir-female, unanimously 
obeyed the summons of the former, and left the camp, 
army, and cause in which they were engaged. There 
will be occasion to mention more of the Frasers here- 
after. 

The other desertion was that of two hundred of the 
Earl of Huntly's Highland followers, who complained of 
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having been unjustly overburdened with what is called 
fatigue duty. Thus diminished, the army, after having 
been reviewed by their general, marched off their ground 
in the following order. The Master of Sinclair with the 
Fifeshire squadron, and two squadrons of Huntl3r's cav- 
alry, formed the advance of the whole. The western 
clans followed, being, first, the MacDonalds, under their 
different chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glengarry, Sir Donald 
MacDonald, Keppoch, and Glencoe. The next were 
Breadalbane's men, with five regiments, consisting of the 
following clans: the MacLeans, under Sir John Mac- 
Lean, their chief; the Camerons, under Lochiel; the 
Stewarts, commanded by Appin ; and those who remained 
of Huntly's followers from Strathdon and Glenlivet, un- 
der Gordon of Glenbucket. This chosen body of High- 
landers were in high spirits, and so confident of success, 
that they boasted that their division of Mar's army only 
would be more than enough to deal with the Duke of 
Argyle and all the force he dbmmanded. General Gor- 
don was commander of the whole Highland vanguard. 

The rest of the army, commanded by Mar in person, 
with the assistance of General Hamilton, followed the ad- 
vanced division; and it was settled that the rearguard 
should march only as fiu* as Ardoch, while the vanguard 
should push forward as far ajs the town of Dunblane, 
where they had quartered on their former march from 
Perth, eight miles to the west of Ardoch, where the rear 
was to halt. 

The horse, at the head of the first column, were ad- 
vancing, according to their orders, when a lame boy, run- 
ning as fast as his infirmity would permit him, stated to 
the Master of Sinclair, who commanded the advance, that 
he was sent by the wife of the Laird of Kippendavie, 
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whose husband was in the Jacobite anny, to tell the Earl 
of Mar that the Duke of Argyle was in the act of march- 
ing through Dunblane. The news, though the appear- 
ance of the messenger excited some doubt, was entitled 
to be treated with respect A reconnoitring party was 
sent forward, an express was despatched to Mar, who 
was six or seven miles in the rear, and General Grordon 
anxiously looked around him to find some strong ground 
on which to post the men. The river Allan lay in their 
front, and the Master of Sinclair proposed pushing across, 
and taking possession of some farm-houses, visible on the 
opposite side, where the gentlemen might find refresh- 
ment, and the horses forage. But General Grordon justly 
thought that the passing a river at nightfall was a bad 
preparation for a body of infantry, who were to lie out till 
morning in the open air, in a hard frost, in the middle of 
November. At length the dispute was terminated, on 
two farm-houses being discovered on the left side of the 
river, where the horse olStained some accommodation, 
though in a situation in which they might have been de- 
stroyed by a sudden attack, before they could have got 
out of the enclosures, among which they were penned up 
like cattle, rather than quartered like soldiers. To guard 
against such a catastrophe. General Gordon posted ad- 
vanced guards and videttes, and sent out patrols with the 
usual military precautions. Soon after they had taken 
their quarters for the night, Lord Southesk and the An- 
gus-shire cavalry came up, with the intelligence that Mar 
and the whole main body were following, and the Earl 
accordingly appeared at the bivouac of the vanguard 
about nine o'clock at night. 

Fresh intelligence came to them from Lady Ejppen- 
davie, who seems to have been as correct in her intelli- 
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gence, and accurate in communicating with the insurgent 
army, as she was singular in her choice of messengers, 
this last being an old woman, who confirmed the tidings 
of the enemy's approach. The reconnoitring parties, sent 
forward by Sinclair, came in with news to the same pur- 
pose. 

The whole of Mar's army being now collected together 
within a very narrow circumference, slept on their arms 
and wrapped in their plaids, feeUng less inconvenience 
from the weather, which was a severe frost, than would 
probably have been experienced by any other forces in 
Europe.* 

By daybreak, on Sunday, 13th November, the insur- 
gent army drew up in two lines of battle, on the plain 
above the pl£u;e where they had spent the night. They 
had not long assumed this posture, when they perceived a 
strong squadron of horse upon an eminence to the south 
of their lines. This was the Duke of Argyle, who, with 
some general officers, had taken this post in advance, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring the enemy's position and 
proceedings. In this he succeeded but imperfectly, on 
account of the swells and hollows which lay between him 
and Mar's army. 

* " Tho Duke of Argyle gave orders that no tent should be pitched 
that night, either by officers or soldiers; but the officers, without dis- 
tinction, were ordered to their several posts, and the soldiers to lay close 
on their arms all night, under certification of the severest pains, in 
case they did otherwise. And thus they lay in an extreme cold night, 
without either tent or cover; nor could they much complain, while 
their general sat in a sheep-cot, upon straw, at the foot of the hill, on 
the right of the army. About twelve at night his Grace being in- 
formed by his spies where the enemy lay, and what was their posture, 
sent orders to the commanding officer of the artillery, to distribute as 
much ammunition to the forces as, with the twenty-four they had 
before, would make up thirty rounds to each man; which was done 
accordingly before two in the morning." — Kae, p. 802. 
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In the mean time, Mar, after satisfying himself that he 
was in presence of the enemy, called a council of his no- 
bles, general officers, chiefs of clans, and commanders of 
corps. He is allowed on this occasion to have made 
them a most animating speech. It sunk, in part, upon 
unwilling ears, for there were already several persons of 
consequence, among whom ' Huntlj and Sinclair seem to 
have been the leaders, who, despairing of the cause in 
which they were engaged, were desirous to open a com- 
munication with the Duke of Argyle, in order to learn 
whether he had power to receive their submission, and 
admit them to pardon on their former footing of living 
quietly under Government This, however, was only 
whispered among themselves ; for even those who enters 
tained such opinions, were at the same time conscious 
that the crisis was come, in which they must fight for 
peace sword in hand, and that, by gaining a victory, they 
might dictate honorable terms ; while, if they attempted a 
retreat, they would be no longer able to keep their High- 
land levies together, or to open a negotiation with the air 
of strength absolutely necessary to command a tolerable 
capitulation. 

When, therefore, the Earl of Mar reminded his militaiy 
auditors of the injustice done to the royal English yoke, 
and conjured them not to let slip the opportunity which 
they had so long languished for, but instantly attack the 
enemy, with that spirit which their cause and their wrongs 
were calculated to inspire, his words awakened, a corre- 
sponding energy in the hearers. The Earl of Huntly 
only asked, whether a battle won would, in their present 
circumstances, place their rights, and those of their coun- 
try, within their reach ? or whether there was any hope 
of foreign aid, to enable them to withstand the arms of 
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England and her allies ? " All this," he said, " my Lord 
of Mar could doubtless inform them of, since he had lately 
received a letter from Lord Bolingbroke, which he desired 
might be laid before the council." 

The critical circumstances of the moment, and the en- 
thusiasm which had been excited in the assembly, enabled 
Mar to dispense with attending to questions which he 
might have found it difficult to answer. Gliding over the 
interruption given by Huntly, he stated to the council the 
question, in the words, " Fight or not ? ** The chiefs, no- 
bles, and officers answered, with an universal shout of 
" Fight ; " and their resolution reaching the two lines, as 
they stood drawn up in order of battle, was welcomed 
with loud huzzas, tossing up of hats and bonnets, and a 
cheerfulness which seemed, even to those who had been 
before uncertain and doubtful of the issue, a sure presage 
of speedy victory. 

La this state of excited feeling, the army of Mar ad- 
vanced towards the enemy. The two lines in which they 
stood upon the moor were broken up each into two col- 
umns, so that it was in four columns that they pursued 
the order of their march, descending the hill which they 
had first occupied, crossing a morass, which the hard frost 
of the night before had rendered passable for cavalry as 
well as infantry, and ascending the opposite height, from 
which the Duke of Argyle was observiijg their move- 
ments. The Duke, on his part, as soon as he saw the 
extremity of Mar's wing wheel to the right, in order to 
make the movement we have described, immediately com- 
prehended that their purpose was to avail themselves of 
their superiority of numbers, and attack his small force at 
once on the left flank, an^in front. He rode hastily down 
the eminence, at the foot of which hia force was drawn 
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up, in order at once to get them into such a disposition as 
might disappoint the object of the enemy, and to lead his 
troops up the hill. He drew up his little army of about 
four thousand men, extending his disposition considerably 
to the right, placing three squadrons of horse on that 
wing, and as many on the left of his front Hne ; the cen- 
tre being composed of six battalions of foot. Each wing 
of horse was supported by a squadron of dragoons. The 
second line was composed of two battalions in the centre, 
with a squadron of dragoons on either wing. In this 
order, and having his right considerably advanced against 
the enemy's left, so as to admit of his withdrawing his 
own left wing from a flank attack, the Duke ascended the 
hill, seeing nothing of the enemy, who had left the high 
grounds, and were advancing to meet him on the other 
side of the same height which he was in the act of mount- 
ing. The Highlanders, as has been already stated, ad- 
vanced in four columns, marching by their right 

Each column of infantry, four in number, was closed 
by a body of cavalry, which, when the column should de- 
ploy into line, were to take up their ground on the flank. 
The Highlanders marched, or rather ran, with such eager- 
ness towards the enemy, that the horse were kept at the 
gallop in the rear. Both armies were thus ascending the 
hill in column, and met, as it were unexpectedly, upon 
the top, being in some points within pistol-shot before 
they were aware of each other's presence. Both, there- 
fore, endeavored at the same time to form line of battle, 
and some confusion occurred on either side. In particu- 
lar, two squadrons of the insurgent cavalry were placed 
in the centre of the right wing, instead of being stationed 
on the flank, as had been intend^, and as the rules of war 
required. This discovery, however, was of much less 
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consequence to the Highlanders, whose terrors consisted 
in the headlong fury of the onset, whilst the strength of 
the regulars depended on the steadiness of their disci- 
pline. 

It was at this moment that an old chief, impatient for 
the command to charge, and seeing the English soldiers 
getting into order, became enraged at seeing the favorable 
minute pass away, and made the memorable exclamation, 
" O for one hour of Dundee ! " 

The Duke's left wing was commanded by General Whit- 
ham, who does not appear to have been distinguished 
either for courage or conduct The right of Mar's line 
was hastily formed, consisting of the western clans, Mac- 
Donalds, MacLeans, and the followers of Breadalbane, 
when old Captain Livingstone rode up, a veteran soldier, 
who had served in King James's army before the Revolu- 
tion, and with several oaths called to General Gordon, 
who commanded the right wing, instantly to attack. The 
General hesitated, but the chiefs and clans caught the en- 
thusiasm of the moment. A gentleman named MacLean, 
who hved to a great age, thus described the attack of his 
own tribe ; and there can be no doubt that the general 
onset was made under similar circumstances. When his 
clan was drawn up in deep order, the best bom, bravest, 
and best armed of the warriors in front,* Sir John Mac- 
Lean placed himself at their head, and said, with a loud 
voice, " Gentlemen, this is a day we have long wished to 

♦ The very existence of this regiment was an instance of the 
tenacity of clan attachment. The lands on which they lived in the 
Isle of Mull were become the property of the Duke of Argyle, and 
their chief resided for the most part in France, on an allowance which 
Queen Anne had assigned him ; yet he found no difficulty in raising 
seven or eight hundred men in opposition to their actual landlord; so 
inferior was the feudal claim to the patriarchal. 

VOL. V. 10 
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see. Yonder stands MacCallanmore for King George, — 
Here stands MacLean for King James. — €rod bless 
MacLean and King James ! — Charge, gentlemen ! " 

The clan then mattered a very brief prayer, fixed the 
bonnet firm on the head, stripped ofi^ their plaids, which 
then comprehended the philabeg also,* and rushed on the 
enemy, firing their fusees irregularly, then dropping them, 
and drawipg their swords, and uniting in one wild yell, 
when they mingled among the bayonets. The regular 
troops on the left received this fierce onset of the moun- 
taineers with a heavy fire, which did considerable execu- 
tion. ~ Among others who dropped was the gallant young 
chief of Clan Ranald, mortally wounded. His fall checked 
for an instant the impetuosity of his followers, when Glen- 
garry, so often mentioned, started fi*om the ranks, waved 
his bonnet around his head, exdsdming ^ Revenge, re- 
venge ! to-day for revenge, and to-morrow for mourning !" 
The Highlanders, resuming the fury of their attack, min- 
gled with the regulars, forced their line in every direc- 
tion, broke through them and dispersed them, making 
great slaughter among me:i less active than themselves, 
and loaded with an unwieldy musket, which in individual 
or irregular strife, has scarce ever been found a match 
for the broadsword. The extreme left of Argyle's army 
was thus routed with considerable slaughter, for the High- 
landers gave no quarter; but the troops of the centre, 
under General Wightman, remained unbroken, and it 
would seem to have b^en the business of the rebel caval- 
ry to have charged them in the flank or rear, exposed as 
they must have been by the flight of Whitham and the 
left wing. Of their cavalry, however, two squadrons, oom- 

* The Highlanders wore long shirts, which were disposed in a par- 
ticular manner on such occasions. 
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manded by Drummond and Mariscbal, went off in pursuit 
of those whom the Highlanders had scattered ; while Lord 
Huntl/s, and that of Fife, under the Master of Sinclair, 
remained inactive on the field of battle, without engaging 
at all. It would seem that they were kept in check by the 
dragoons of Argyle's second line, who did not fly like the 
first, but made an orderly retreat in the face of the enemy. 
On the right wing and centre, the event of the battle 
was very different. The attack of the Highlanders was 
as furious as on their right But their opponents, though 
a little staggered, stood their ground with admirable reso- 
lution, and the Duke of Argyle detached Colonel Cath- 
cart, with a body of horse, to cross a morass, which the 
frost had rendered passable, and attack the Highlanders 
on the fiank as they advanced to the charge. In this 
manner their rapid assault was checked and baffled ; and 
although the Cameron?, Stewarts, and other clans of high 
reputation, formed the left wing of Mar's army, yet that, 
and his whole second line, were put to flight by the mas- 
terly movement of the Duke of Argyle, and the steadi- 
ness of the troops he commanded. But his situation was 
very perilous ; for as the fugitives consisted of five thou- 
sand men, there was every prospect of their rallying and 
destroying the Duke's small body, consisting only of ^ve 
squadrons of horse, supported by Wightman, with three 
battalions of infantry, who had lately composed the centre 
of the army. Argyle took the bold determination to press 
on the fugitives with his utmost vigor, and succeeded in 
driving them back to the river Allan, where they had 
quartered the night before. The fugitives made frequent 
halts, and were as often again attacked and broken. This 
was particularly remarked of the body of horse who car- 
ried James's standard, and was called the Restoration 
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Sqaadron. The gentlemen composing it made repeated 
and vigorous attacks, in which they were only broken and 
borne down by the superior weight of the English caval- 
ry. It was in one of these reiterated charges that the gal- 
lant young Earl of Strathmore lost his life, while in vain 
attempting to rally his Angus-shire regiment He was slain 
by a private dragoon, after having had quarter given to 
him. The Earl of Panmure was also wounded and made 
prisoner by the royalists, but was rescued by his brother, 
Mr. Henry Maule. 

The field of battle now presented a singular appear- 
ance, for the left of both armies were broken and flying, 
the right of both victorious and in pursuit. But the events 
of war are of less consequence than the use which is 
made of them. It does not appear that any attempt was 
made on the part of Mar to avail himself of his success 
on the right. General Whitham had indeed resigned the 
field of battle to his opponents, and from thence fled al- 
most to Stirling bridge. The victorious Highlanders did 
not take the trouble to pursue them, but having marched 
across the scene of action, drew up on an eminence, call- 
ed the Stony Hill of Bappendavie, where they stood in 
groups with their drawn swords in their hands. One 
cause of their inactivity at this critical moment may be 
attributed to having dropped their fire-arms, according to 
their fashion when about to charge ; another, certainly, 
was the want of active aides-de-camp to transmit orders ; 
and a third, the character of the Highlanders, who are not 
always disposed to obedience. This much is certain, that 
had their victorious right wing pursued in the Duke of 
Argyle's rear when he advanced towards the river Allan, 
they must have placed him in the greatest danger, since 
his utmost exertion was scarce equal to keep the multi- 
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tude before him in full retreat. It is also stated that 
some of the Highlanders showed an unwillingness to 
fight. This is alleged to have been particularly the 
case with the celebrated Rob R07, a dependant, it will 
be observed, of the Duke of Argyle's, and in the habit, 
during the whole insurrection, of furnishing him with in- 
telligence from the enemy's camp. A strong party of 
MacGregors and MacPhersons were under the command 
of this outlaw, who, when ordered to charge, answered 
coolly, ** If they cannot do it without me, they cannot do 
it with pae." It is said, that* a bold man of the Clan- 
Vourigh, called Alister MacPherson, who followed Rob 
Roy*s original profession of a drover, impatient at the in- 
activity in which they were detained, threw off his plaid, 
drew his sword, and called on the MacPhersons to follow. 
** Hold, Sandie," said Rob Roy ; " were the question about 
a drove of sheep, you might know something ; but as it 
concerns the leading of men, it is for me to decide." 
— " Were the question about a drove of Glen- Angus 
wethers," retorted the MacPherson, "the question with 
you, Rob, would not be who should be last, but who 
should be first." This had almost produced a battle 
betwixt the two champions ; but in the mean time, the 
opportunity of advancing was lost* 

* " Rob did not, however, neglect his own private interest on the 
occasion. In the confusion of an undecided field of battle he enriched 
his followers by plundering the baggage and the dead on both sides. 
The fine old satirical ballad on the battle of Sheriflinuir does not for- 
get to stigmatize our hero's conduct on this memorable occasion. 
* Bob Roy he stood watch 
On a hill for to catch 
The booty, for aught that I saw, man. 
For he ne'er advanced 
From the place he was stanced 
Till nae mair was to do there at a', man.' " 

Introduction to Mob Roy, 
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The Duke of Argyle, having returned back from his 
pursuit of the enemy's left wing, came in contact with 
their right, which, victorious as we have intimated, was 
drawn up on the hill of Kippendavie. Mutual menaces 
of attack took place, but the combat was renewed on 
neither side. Both armies showed a disposition to retreat, 
and Mar, abandoning a part of his artillery, drew back to 
Auchterarder, and from thence retired to Perth. Both 
generals claimed the victory, but as Mar abandoned from 
that day all thoughts of a movement to the westward, his 
object must be considered as having been completely 
defeated ; while Argyle attained the fruits of victory in 
retaining the position by which he defended th^ Low- 
lands, and barred against the insurgents every avenue 
by which they could enter them. 

The numbers slain in the battle of Sheriffinuir were 
considerable. Seven or eight hundred were killed on the< 
side of the rebels, and the royalists must have lost five or 
six hundred. Much noble and gentle blood was mixed 
with that of the vulgar. A troop of volunteers, about 
sixty in number, comprehending the Dukes of Douglas 
and Roxburghe, the Earls of Haddington, Lauderdale, 
Loudon, Belhaven, and Rothes, fought bravely, though 
the policy of risking such a troupe doree might be ques- 
tionable. At all events, it marked a great change of 
times, when the Duke of Douglas, whose ancestors could 
have raised an army as numerous as those of both sides 
in the field of Sheriffinuir, fought as a private trooper, 
assisted only by two or three servants. This body of vol- 
unteers behaved in a manner becoming their rank. Many 
of them were wounded, and the Earl of Forfar was slain. 

The loss of the Earl of Strathmore and of the young 
Clan Ranald, was a severe blow to the Insurrection. The 
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last was a complete soldier, trained in the French Guards, 
and full of zeal for the cause of James. " My family,'' 
he replied to Mar's summons to join him, " have been on 
such occasions ever wont to be the first on the field, and 
the last to leave it" When he fell out of the ranks, mor- 
tally wounded, Mar met him, and, ignorant of what had 
happened, demanded why he was not in the front ^ I 
have had my share," said the dying chief, and fell dead 
before his commander. Many of his men retired &om the 
army in consequence of his death. 

Thus began and thus ended a confused afiray, of which 
a contemporary ballad-maker truly says, " there is nothing 
certain, except that there was actually a battle, which he 
witnessed." * 

* •* There 's some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a*, man; 
But ae thing I 'm sure, 
That at SherijSmuir, 
A battle there was, which I saw, man: 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran awa, man. 
^ ♦ • • • ♦ 

So there such a race was, 
As ne'er in that place was, 
And as little chase was at a', man; 
Frae ither they ran 
Without touk o* drum, 
They did not make use o' a paw, man.** 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

Mar's Retreat to Perth — Disssksions among the Troops 

UlTDER FoRSTER AND KeNMURE — FORSTER RETURNS TO ENG- 
LAND, AND IS RECOGNIZED AS GENERAL OF THE ChEYALIER'S 

Forces there — He marches, with the Design of attack- 
ing Liverpool, to Preston, is blockaded there by General 
Willis, and, after some Opposition, surrenders at Discre- 
tion — The Prisoners of Rank sent to London — Escape of 
Forster, Macintosh, and Hepburn of Keith — Execution of 
Derwentwater and Kenmure — Escape of Nithisdale — The 

OTHER KOBLEMEN PARDONED, AFTER A LONG IMPRISONMENT. 
[1716-16.] 

The confused battle of Sheriffmuir being ended by the 
approach of night, both parties had time to count what 
they had lost and won in the course of the day. That of 
the insurgents was easily summed up. The Highlanders, 
on their right, had behaved with their usual courage, and 
maintained the reputation which they had acquired of old 
times under Montrose, and more lately when commanded 
by Dundee. But in every other particular the events of 
the battle were unfavorable to the insurgents. A great 
many of their best men had retired without leave, as was 
their invariable practice, to see their families, or to secure 
their small stock of booty, which some of them had aug- 
mented by plundering the baggage of their own army.* 

* It had been said of the HighlanderB, that they would desert Mar 
in three cases. If much time was lost ere brought to action, they 
would tire and go home. If they fought and were victorious, they 
would plunder and go home. If they fought and were beaten, they 
would run away and go home. 
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This desertion thinned the ranks even of those dans who 
had been victorious, and the Highlanders ^ of the van- 
quished division of the army had much better reasons for 
following the example thus set. Their numbers that 
morning had been from eight to ten thousand men ; and 
at the close of the day, about four thousand of them were 
missing. Some leaders, too, of high rank and quality, 
had graced the retreat by their example ; and it was said 
of Huntly and Seaforth in particular, that they were the 
first fugitives of any rank or condition who reached Perth, 
and discouraged their numerous followers by their retreat 
from the field of action.* It was therefore in vain for the 
insurgents, under this state of diminution and discourage- 
ment, to abide a second battle, or endeavor to renew the 
attempt to pass the Forth, which they had not been able 
to accomplish with double their now reduced numbers. 

But besides the effects of desertion, the insurgent army 
had other difficulties to contend with. The improvidence 
of their leaders had been so unpardonably great, that they 
had set out from one of the most fertile to a comparatively 
barren district of Scotland, with provisions for two or 
three days only, and their ammunition was proportionally 
scanty. It was therefore evident that they were in no 
condition to renew the attempt in which they had that 
morning miscarried ; nor had Mar any alternative, save 

• " For Huntly and Sinclair 

They both played the tinclair, 

Wi' conscience black, like a craw, man. 

Some Angus and Fife men, 

They ran for their life, man; 

And ne'er a Lot's wife there at a', man; 

And we ran, and they ran. 

* « • • « 

And Hamilton pled 

The men were not bred, 

For he had nae fancy to fa', man." — BaUad, 
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that of leading back his army to their old quarters at 
Perth, to wait until some unexpected event should give 
them spirits for a fresh effort Accordingly, as already 
mentioned, having passed the night after the action 
among the enclosures of Auchterarder, he returned to- 
wards Perth the next morning. The Duke of Argyle, 
on the other hand, having &llen back on Dunblane, with 
the troops he himself conmianded, and, rejoined by such 
of the fugitives of the left wing as could be collected, he 
lay on his arms all night, expecting to renew the action 
on the succeeding day. 

On approaching the field of battle on Monday the 14th 
of November, at break of day, the Duke of Argyle found 
it abandoned by the enemy, who had left their dead and 
wounded at his disposal, together with the honors of the 
field, amongst which the principal trophies were fourteen 
colors, or standards, and six pieces of field cannon, which 
Mar had brought to the field in an useless bravado, since 
he had neither anmiunition nor men to serve them, and 
which he had found himself unable to remove. Amongst 
the gentlemen who fell on this occasion, were several on 
both sides aUke eminent for birth and character. The 
body of the gallant young Earl of Strathmore was found 
on the field, watched by a faithful old domestic, who, being 
asked the name of the person whose body he waited upon 
with so much care, made this striking reply, " He was a 
man yesterday." * 

• Compare the finding the body of Sir John Swinton, in the dra- 
matic sketch of Halidon Hill: — 
" Edward, Where is he ? 

Chandos. Here lies the giant I Say his name, yonng knight? 
Gordon. Let it suffice, he was a man this morning.'* 

Act IL Scene III, 
Scx>TT*8 Poetical WorkSy vol. xii. p. 82. 
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The Earl of Mar had endeavored to pave the way for 
a triumphant return to Perth, by a species of Gazette, in 
which he claimed the victory on the right and centre, and 
affirmed, that, had the left wing and the second line be- 
haved as his right and the rest of the first line did, the 
victory had been complete. But he could not again 
excite the enthusiasm of his followers, many of whom 
began now in earnest to despair of their situation, the 
large odds of numbers which they possessed in the field 
of Sherifiinuir having been unable to secure them a 
decided victory. 

Many rumors were, in the mean time, spread among 
the insurgents, concerning successes which were reported 
to have been obtained by Forster and his troops over 
General Carpenter in England, and bonfires and re- 
joicings were made for these supposed victories, at a 
time when, in fact, Forster and Kenmure were totally 
defeated, their soldiers dispersed, and themselves pris- 
oners. 

You must not forget that the force of General Forster 
consisted of the troops of horse levied on the Northum- 
berland frontier, by the Earl of Derwentwater and 
others, joined with the gentlemen of Galloway and 
Dumiries-shire, under Lord Kenmure, and the Lothian 
Jacobites, under the Earl of Winton, composing alto- 
gether a body of five or six hundred horse, to whom 
must be added about fourteen hundred Highlanders, be- 
ing those sent across the frith by the Earl of Mar, under 
command of Macintosh of Borlum. You must also 
recollect that in this little army there were great difier- 
ences of opinion as to the route which they were to 
piirsue. The English gentlemen persisted in the delu- 
sion that they had only to show themselves in the west 
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of England in order to draw the whole country to their 
standard, while the Scots, both the Lowland gentle- 
men and Highlanders, desired to march upon Dumfries, 
and, after taking possession of that town, proceed to the 
west of Scotland and force open a communication be- 
twixt their force and the main army under Mar, by 
which they reasonably hoped to dislodge Argyle from 
his post at Stirlmg. 

Unfixed which course to pursue, and threatened by 
General Carpenter, who moved against them from New- 
castle towards Kelso, at the head of a thousand horse, 
the insurgents left the latter town, where they had been 
joined by the Brigadier Macintosh, and marched to Jed- 
burgh, not without one or two false alarms. They had, 
however, the advantage of outstripping Greneral Carpen- 
ter, and the English gentlemen became still more im- 
patient to return into their own country and raise the 
Jacobites of the west. The Highlanders, learning that 
such a plan was at last adopted, separated themselves 
from the horse as soon as the march began, and drawing 
up on a moor above the town of Hawick, declared, that 
if the insurgents proposed to march against the enemy, 
they would fight it out to the last ; but that they would 
not go into England to be kidnapped and made slaves of 
as their ancestors were in Cromwell's time. And when 
the horse drew up, as if for the purpose of attack, the 
Highlanders eocked their pieces and prepared for action, 
saying that if they must needs be made a sacrifice, they 
would prefer their own country as the scene of their 
death. The discontented mountaineers would listen to 
no one save the Earl of Winton, who joined them in de- 
siring to march westward to the assistance of the Earl of 
Mar ; to whom, indeed, by preventing Argyle from con- 
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centrating his forces, they might have done excellent 
service, for the Duke could never have recalled a regi- 
ment of horse which he had at Kilsythe, had the southern 
insurgents threatened that post. The Highlanders were 
at length put in motion, under a declaration that they 
would abide with the army while they remained in Scot- 
land, but should they enter England they would return 
back. 

In the mean time the citizens of the town of Dumfries 
saw themselves again threatened by the rebel forces, and, 
assuming an attitude of resistance, marched out to occupy 
a position in front of the place, on which they threw up 
some hasty fortifications.* At the same time they re- 
ceived intelligence from Greneral Carpenter, who had 
now reached Jedburgh, that if they could but defend 
themselves for six hours, he would within that time at- 
tack the rear of the enemy. 

The news that the Dumfries citizens intended to de- 
fend their town, which lay in front, while Carpenter was 
prepared to operate in the rear of the rebels, induced 
Mr. Forster and his friends to renew with great urgency 
their proposal of entering England, afl&rming to their 
northern associates that they were possessed of letters of 
advice, assuring them of a general insurrection. The 
Scots, worn out with the perseverance of their English 
associates, and unable to believe that men would have 
deceived themselves or others by illusory hopes, when 

* "Likewise, considering that they had not arms for all the in- 
habitants who were fit for service, the Magistrates and Oonncil bought 
up 100 sithes, caused streight their docks, and fixed them on shafts, 
delivering them to such of the inhabitants as had least skill of fire- 
arms, and added a certain number of these sithe-men to every com- 
pany, to be employed at the barricades, and especially at the trenches, 
which were now carrying on with all expedition." — Bab, p. 272. 
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engaged in such a momentous undertaking, at length 
yielded to their remonstrances. Acoordinglj, having 
reached Ecclefechan on their way to Dumfries, the 
English counsels prevailed, and the insurgents halted 
at the former village, turned south, and directed their 
march on Langholm, with the design of making for the 
west of England. 

The Earl of Winton dissented so widely from the gen- 
eral resolution, that he left the army with a considerable 
part of his troop, and it seemed for a time as if he had 
renounced the undertaking entirely.* Ashamed, how- 
ever, to break off abruptly from a cause which he had 
embraced from motives of duty and conscience, he 
changed his purpose, and again joined the main body. 
But though this unfortunate young nobleman returned to 
the fatal standard, it was remarked that from this time 
he ceased to take any interest in the debates or delibera- 
tions of his party, but seized with a kind of reckless lev- 
ity upon such idle opportunities of amusement as chance 
threw in his way, in a manner scarce resembling one 
engaged in an important and perilous enterpriscf 

* " He was always forward for action, but never for the march into 
England. His advice, if followed, wonld in all probability have 
tended to their great advantage, the King's forces being then so small. 
However, therefore, some people have represented that lord, of which 
I shall say no more, all his actions both before being made prisoner, 
and till he made his escape, speak him to be master of more penetra- 
tion than many of those whose characters suffer no blemish as to their 
understanding." — Pattew, p. 58. 

t " He was never again invited to their councils of war, and was 
otherwise treated with marked disrespect These slights gave the 
Earl but little trouble; he continued to amuse himself with such com- 
pany as chance threw in his way, and entertained them with stories of 
nis travels and adventures in low life." — Sir Waltsb Scott's Pro- 
vincial Antiquities, Article " Seton Chapel." 
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The Highlanders were again divided from their con- 
federates in their opinion respecting the alteration of the 
line of march, and the object of their expedition. Many 
agreed to march into England. Others, to the number 
of four hundred, broke away entirely fix)m their compan- 
ions, with the purpose of returning to their mountains 
through the western districts and by the heads of the 
Forth, They might have accomplished this, but for 
the difficulty of finding provisions, which obliged them 
to separate into ' small parties, several of which were 
made prisoners by the peasantry, who in that country 
were chiefly Cameronians, and accustomed to the use of 
. arms. 

The rest of the army, diminished by this desertion, pro- 
ceeded to Brampton, near Carlisle, where Mr. Forster, 
producing his commission to that effect, was recognized as 
General of King James's forces in England. It is possi- 
ble, that the desire to obtain the supreme command of the 
army might have made this gentleman the more anxious 
for having the marcK directed on his native country ; and 
his first exploit in his new capacity seemed to give a lustre 
to his undertaking, although the success was more owing 
to the fears of the opposite party, than to any* particular 
display of courage on the part of the Jacobite General 
and his little army. 

It must be observed that the horse-militia of West- 
moreland, and of the northern parts of Lancashire, had 
been drawn out to oppose the rebels ; and now the posse 
comitatus of Cumberland, amounting to twelve thousand 
men, were assembled along with them at Penrith, by 
summons fix)m Lord Lonsdale, sheriff of the county. 
But being a mere undisciplined mob, ill-armed, and worse 
arrayed, they did not await for an attack either from the 
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cavalry, or the Highlanders, but dispersed in every direc- 
tion, leaving to the victors the field of battle, covered with 
arms and a considerable number of horses. Lonsdale, 
deserted by every one save about twenty of his own ser- 
vants, was obliged to make his escape, and found shelter 
in the old castle of Appleby. 

In marching through Cumberland and Westmoreland,* 
there was little seen of that enthusiasm in the Jacobite 
cause which the English officers had taught their asso- 
ciates to expect Manchester was on this, as upon a 
later occasion, the first town where the inhabitants seemed 
disposed to embark in the insuiTCction, and form a com- 
pany for that purpose. Intimation of their friendly dis- 
position reached the insurgents at Lancaster, and encour- 
aged them to advance.! It was, indeed, time that their 
friends should join them, for they had daily news of troops 
marching to oppose and surround them. On their side, 
they resolved to extend themselves, the more easily to 
gather fresh forces ; J and having moved froin Lan- 

• " There was among the insurgents in this march one Mr. Gavin, 
who went into the churches in their way and scratched out King 
George's name from the prayer-books, substituting that of the Pre- 
tender so nioely, that it resembled print very much, and the alteration 
could scarce be perceived." — Patten. 

t " They continued at Lancaster from Monday the 7th, to Wednes- 
day the 9th, during which time they seized some new arms, which 
were in the Custom-house, some claret, and a good quantity of brandy, 
which was all given to the Highlanders to oblige them; they likewise 
took up all the money belonging to the revenue, which was either in 
the Excise-oflSce or Custom-house; also in the harbor, and which be- 
longed to Mr. Heysham, a merchant of London, and member of Par- 
liament They found six pieces of cannon, which they seized, 
mounted them upon new carriages, and took them to Preston." — 
Patten, p. 91. 

$ " A great many Lancashire gentlemen joined us," adds Patten, 
" with their servants and friends. It is true that most of them were 
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caster to Preston, they resolved to possess themselves 
of Wamngton bridge, with a view to securing Liver- 
pool. 

While they were scheming an attack on this celebrated 
seaport, which its citizens were preparing to defend with 
much vigor, the Gk)vemment forces which had assembled 
around them, were advancing towards them on several 
quarters. 

It seems strange, that while possessing a strong party 
of friends in the country, being a very large proportion 
of the landed gentry, with a considerable proportion of 
the populace, the insurgents should nevertheless have 
suffered themselves to be so completely surprised. But 
the spirit of delusion which possessed the whole party, 
and pervaded all their proceedings, was as remarkable 
here as on other occasions. While Forster and his com- 
panions were thinking of extending the fire of insurrec- 
tion to Manchester and Liverpool, General Willis, who 
commanded in Cheshire for King George, had taken 
measures for extinguishing it entirely. This active gen- 
Papists, which made the Scots gentlemen and the Highlanders mighty 
mieasy, very much suspecting the cause; for they expected all the 
High-church party to have joined them. Indeed, that party, who are 
never right hearty for the cause till they are mellow, as they call it, 
over a bottle or two, begin now to show us their blind side; and that 
is their just character, that they do not care for venturing their car- 
casses any farther than the tavern; there indeed, with their High- 
church and Ormond, they would make men believe, who do not know 
them, that they would encounter the greatest opposition in the world; 
but after having consulted their pillows, and the fume a little evapo- 
rated, it is to be observed of them that they generally become mighty 
tame, and are apt to look before they leap, and with the snail, if you 
touch their houses, they hide their heads, shrink back, and pull in 
their horns. I have heard Mr. Forster say he was blustered into this 
business by such people as these, but for the time to come he would 
never again believe a drunken Tory." 
VOL. V. 11 
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eral issued orders to several regiments, chiefly of horse 
and dragoons quartered in the neighboring counties, ap- 
pointing them to rendezvous at Warrington bridge on 
the 10th November, on which day he proposed to place 
himself at their head, and dispute with the rebels 
their approach to Manchester. At the same time, Willis 
entered into conmiunication with General Carpenter, 
whose unwearied exertions had dogged the insurgents 
from Northumberland, and was now advancing upon 
them. 

These tidings came like a thunderbolt on Forster's 
army. Forster had but a choice of difficulties, namely, 
either to march out and dispute with Major-Greneral 
Willis the passage of the river Kibble, by which Pres- 
ton is covered, or abide within an open town, and 
defend it by such assistance from fortifications, barri- 
cades, and batteries, as could be erected within a few 
hours. 

The first of these courses had its advantages. The 
bridge across the Ribble was long, narrow, and might 
have been easily defended, especially as there was a party 
of one hundred chosen Highlanders stationed there, under 
the command of John Farquharson of Invercauld, a chief 
of great character for courage and judgment ; and who, 
though General Willis was approaching very near to the 
bridge, might have been relied on as secure of maintain- 
ing his ground till succors were despatched from the town. 
Beyond the bridge there extended a long and deep lane, 
bordered with hedges, well situated for defence, especially 
against cavalry. All this was in favor of the defence of 
the bridge ; but, on the other hand, if Forster had drawn 
his squadrons of gentlemen out of Preston, he must have 
exposed them to the rough shock of ordinary troopers. 
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which they were neither mounted nor armed so as to sus- 
tain. It was probably this which determined the Jacobite 
leader to maintain his defence in the town of Preston 
itself, rather than in front of it. The insurgents took 
judicious measures for this purpose, and pursued them 
with zeal and spirit. Four barricades were hastily erected. 
The Earl of Derwentwater, stripping to the waistcoat, 
encouraged the men to labor, as well by his own exam- 
ple, as his liberality, and the works were speedily com- 
pleted. 

One of these barriers was situated a little below the 
church, and was supported by the gentlemen volunteers, 
who mustered in the churchyard. The defence was 
commanded by Brigadier Macintosh. The second was 
formed at the end of a lane, which was defended by Lord 
Charles Murray ; the third was called the Windmill bar- 
ricade, — it was held out by the Laird of Macintosh, 
chief of the name ; the fourth barricade was drawn 
across the street leading towards Liverpool, and was 
stoutly manned by Hunter, the Northumbrian free- 
booter, and his moss-troopers. Each barricade was pro- 
tected by two pieces of cannon ; and the houses on both 
sides of the street were occupied by defenders, so as to 
pour a destructive flanking fire on any assailant. Gen- 
eral Willis, having accurately surveyed the defences, 
resolved upon attacking them. 

On Saturday, the 12th of November, being the day 
previous to that on which the battle of Sheriffmuir was 
fought. General Willis commenced his operations upon 
the town of Preston by a double attack. The barricade 
on the street below the church was assaulted with great 
friry; but so insupportable a fire was opened from the 
defences and the houses adjacent, that the assailants were 
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beat off with considerable loss. It would seem, that to 
aid him in the defence of his post, Brigadier Macintosh 
had called in some soldiers who had been posted in the 
street leading to Wigan. Preston's regiment (well known 
as the ,01d Cameronian, and forming part of Willis's at- 
tacking force) were therefore enabled to penetrate through 
that avenue, and seizing two houses which overlooked the 
town, did the defendants more injury than they sustained 
from any other attack. The barricade commanded by 
Lord Charles Murray, was, in like manner, stoutly at- 
tacked, and fiercely defended ; but the Jacobite officer 
receiving a reinforcement of ^ftj volunteers, his resist- 
ance was ultimately euccessful. Captains ]9unter and 
Douglas likewise made a desperate defence at the bar- 
rier intrusted to them, and the assault upon the post 
defended by the chief oiF Macintosh was equally fatal to 
the assailants. 

When the soldiers of Willis retired from their various 
points of attack, they set fire, according to their orders, to 
the houses betwixt them and the barricades. By the 
liffht afforded by this conflagration, the skirmish was car- 
ried on during the night ; and had not the weather been 
micommonly still, Preston, which was the scene of contest, 
must have been burned to the ground. 

Although the insurgents had preserved the advantage 
in every attack, it was evident that, cut off from all as- 
sistance, and cooped up in the streets of a burning town, 
where they had but few men to maintain an extended 
circle of defence, nothing short of a miracle could relieve 
them. Greneral Willis, whilst directing the attack on the 
barricades, had, at the same time, guarded every pass by 
which the devoted band could escape. Of those who des- 
perately attempted to saJly, several were cut to pieces ; 
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and it was but very few who escaped by hewing their 
way through the enemy. 

On the morning of the 13th, being the day after the 
attack, the situation of Forster and his army became yet 
more desperate. General Carpenter, so long their pur- 
suer, now came up with so many additional forces, chiefly 
cavalry, as completed the blockade of the place, and left 
the besieged no hope of escape or relief. Willis, as infe- 
rior in rank, offered to resign, of course, the charge of the 
siege to his superior officer ; but General Carpenter gen- 
erously reftised to take the command, observing, that 
WilUs deserved the honor of finishing the affair which 
he had begun so auspiciously. The dispositions of the 
latter general were therefore so actively followed up, that 
the blockade of the town was effectually completed, and 
the fate of the rebels became inevitable. 

The scene of unavoidable destruction had different 
effects upon the different characters of the unfortunate 
insurgents in Preston, in like manner as the approach of 
imminent peril has upon domesticated and savage animals 
when they are brought to extremity, — the former are 
cowed into submission, while the latter, brought to bay, 
become more desperately ferocious in their resistance. 
The English gentlemen began to think upon the possi- 
bility of saving their lives, and entertained the hope of 
returning once more to the domestic enjoyments of their 
homes and their estates ; while the Highlanders, and most 
of the Scottish insurgents, even of the higher classes, de- 
clared for sallying out and dying like men of honor, with 
sword in hand, rather than holding their lives on the base 
tenure of submission. 

' Such being their different views of the measures to be 
adopted, the English determined to accomplish a capitula- 
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lion at all events ; and Oxburgh, an Irish Catholic, who 
had been Forster's tutor in military matters, went out to 
propose a surrender to the English generals.* The mis- 
sion was coldly received, and he was distinctly given to 
understand, that no terms would be granted excepting 
those of unconditional surrender, with the sole provision 
that they should be secured from immediate execution. 
He returned to the town, and the errand on which he had 
visited the enemy's position being understood, General 
Forster was nearly pistolled by a Scottish gentleman 
named Murray, and his life only saved by a friendly 
hand, which struck the weapon upwards in the act of 
its being discharged. 

Captain Dalzell, brother of the Earl of Camwath, then 
went out in the name of the Scots, but could obtain no 
more favorable terms. Some time, however, was gained, 
in which the principal leaders had time to consider that 
Government might be satisfied with a few examples, 
while the greater part of the insurgents, in which every 
one's confidence in his individual good luck led him to 
hope he would be included, would escape at least the 
extremity of punishment After the Scots, and especially 
the Highlanders, had persisted for some time in their 
determination of resistance, they at length found them- 
selves obliged to surrender on no better terms than the 

* " Colonel Oxburgh, pretending aoquaintance with some of the 
oflScers," says Patten, "made an offer to go out and treat of asur- 
render. As this was done without the knowledge of the rebel army, 
the common soldiers were told that General Willis had sent to offer 
honorable terms to them, if they would lay down their arms; so 
blinded were we with their Tory lies to the last. But certain it is, 
had his design been known, that gentlemen had never seen Tybum, 
for he had been shot dead by the consent of all the common men be- 
fore he had gone out of the barrier." — P. 113. 
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English, which amounted only to this, that they should 
not be instantly put to the sword. Their leaders * were 
surrendered as hostages : and at length, after manifesting 
the greatest unwillingness to give up their arms, they 
accepted the capitulation, if such it could be called. It 
certainly appears, that by surrendering at discretion, the 
greater part of them expected at least to save their 
lives-t 

On laying down their arms, the unhappy garrison were 
enclosed in one of the churches, and treated with consid* 
erable rigor, being stripped and ill-used by the soldiery.J 

* The Earl of Derwentwater and Brigadier Macintosh. 

t " Mr. Forster sent out to acquaint General Willis that they were 
willing to give themselves up, prisoners at disoretion, as he had de- 
manded. But Macintosh being present said he could not answer that 
the Scots would surrender in that manner, that they were a people of 
desperate fortunes, and that he had known what it was to be a prisoner 
at discretion. Upon this the General said, * Go back to your people 
again, and I will attack the town, and the consequence will be I will 
not spare one man of you.* Macintosh went, but came running out 
immediately again, and said that the Lord Kenmure and the rest of 
the noblemen, with his brother, would surrender in like manner with 
the English." ~ Rae, p. 822. 

I The laced clothes of the gentlemen was the temptation to this 
outrage. The prisoners were obliged to strip the pews of their baize 
linings, in order to apply the cloth to the purpose of decent cover- 
ing. A family tradition runs thus: A gentleman who fought as a 
trooper in one of the Scottish squadrons, was shot through the body 
at the barricade. He was conceived to be mortally wounded, and lay 
stretched in a pew in the Church, an affectionate comrade supporting 
his head, and expecting every moment to receive his last sigh. After 
much sickness, the wounded man's stomach is said to have relieved 
itself by discharging a piece of his scarlet waistcoat, which the ball 
had carried into his body. The assistant, much amazed at such a phe- 
nomenon, being also one of that class of men who cannot forbear a jest, 
even in the most melancholy circumstances, observed, " Heigh, Wal- 
ter, I am fain to see you have a stock of braidcloth in your bowels; 
and since it is sae, I wish you would exert yourself again, and bring 
up as much would make a pair of breeks, for I am in mickle need 
o' them." The wounded man afterwards recovered. 
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About fourteen hundred men, of all sorts, were included 
in the surrender, amongst whom there were about two 
liundred domestic servants, followers of the gentlemen 
who had assumed arms, about three hundred gentlemen 
volunteers, the rest consisting of Brigadier Macintosh's 
command of Highlanders. Six of the prisoners were 
fondemned to be shot by martial law, as holding commis- 
siioQS under the Government against which they had 
borne arms.* Lord Charles Murray obtained a reprieve 
with difficulty, through the interest of his friends. Little 
mercy was shown to the misguided private men, whose 
sole offence was having complied with what was in their 
eyes a paramount duty, the obedience to their chiefs.t 
Very many underwent the fate which made them so un- 
willing to enter England, namely, that of banishm nt to 
th43 plantations in America. 

The prisoners of most note were sent up to London, 
into which they were introduced in a kind of procession, 
which did less dishonor to the sufferers than to the mean 
iniods who planned and enjoyed such an ignoble triumph. 
By way of balancing the influence of the Tory mob, 

• These were Lord James Murray, a younger son of the Duke of 
Athol, Major Naime; Captain Philip Lockhart, brother to Mr. Lock- 
kart of Camwath; Captain John Shoftoe; Ensign Erskine, and Ensign 
Dalziel, brother of the Earl of Camwath. Dalziel was acquitted as to 
the crime of desertion, after proof that he had thrown up his com- 
jujssion before joining the rebels. Lord Murray was reprieved; the 
other four were shot at Preston, 2d December. — Rae, p. 326. 

t Patten records some instances of individual heroism and self-de- 
votion during the affair at Preston. " Captain Peter Farquharson of 
Bochlcy, a gentleman of an invincible spirit, and almost inimitable 
bravery, was shot through the bone of the leg. When brought into 
the White Bull Inn, where all the wounded were carried to be dressed, 
he took a glass of brandy, and said, * Come, lads, here is our master's 
heulth; though I can do no more, I wish you good success.' His leg 
was cut off by an unskilful butcher, rather than a surgeon, and he 
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whose violences in burning chapels, &c., had been of a 
formidable and highly criminal character, plans had been 
adopted by Government to excite and maintain a rival 
spirit of tumult among such of the vulgar as were called, 
or called themselves, the Low Church party. Party fac- 
tions often turn upon the most frivolous badges of distinc- 
tion. As the Tories had affected a particular passion for 
ale, as a national and truly English potation, their parlia- 
mentary associations taking the title of the October and 
the March Clubs ; so, in the spirit of opposition, the 
Whigs of the lower rank patronized beer (distinguished, 
according to Dr. Johnson, from ale by being either older 
or smaller), and mug-houses were established, held by 
landlords of orthodox Whig principles, where this Prot- 
estant and Revolutionary liquor was distributed in liberal 
quantities, and they speedily were thronged by a set of 
customers, whose fists and sticks were as prompt to as- 
sault the admirers of High Church and Ormond, as the 
Tories were ready to defend them. It was for the grati- 
fication of the frequenters of these mug-houses, as they 
were called, that the entrance of the Preston prisoners 

presently died." — p. 104. A nameless lad, and lame, was employed 
to carry powder on horseback from one post to another. " He was 
told that they wanted powder at Macintosh's barrier; but if he went 
he would certainly be shot. He answered, * I know I cannot avoid 
that if I go; but since they want it, if I cannot carry it quite up to 
them, I *11 carry it as far as I can ' ; and so set forward, and both he 
and his horse were shot dead." — p. 128. Major Preston, of the King's 
forces, was shot through the body a little above the breast '* He was 
a man of great gallantry and composed courage, as was visible in 
thus exposing himself to danger, for he was spent in a languishing 
consumption even to a skeleton ; and told us (the rebels) that the 
wound he received had only shortened his days two or three months, 
and seeing it was in the service of his King and country, he far pre- 
ferred it to the lingering death he expected. He died in our hands.'* 
— p. 127. 
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into London was graced with the mock honors of a tri- 
umphal procession. 

The prisoners, most of them men of birth and educa- 
tion, were, on approaching the capital, all pinioned with 
cords like the vilest criminals. This ceremony they 
underwent at Bamet. At Highgate they were met by 
a large detachment of horse grenadiers and foot-guards, 
preceded by a body of citizens decently dressed, who 
shouted to give example to the mob. Halters were put 
upon the horses ridden by the prisoners, and each man's 
horse was led by a private soldier. Forster, a man of 
high family, and still Member of Parliament for Nor- 
thumberland, was exposed in the same manner as the rest 
A large mob of the patrons of the mug-houses attended 
upon the occasion, beating upon warming-pans (in allu- 
sion to the vulgar account of the birth of the Chevalier 
de St. George), and the prisoners, with all sorts of scur- 
rilous abuse and insult, were led through the streets of 
the city in this species of unworthy triumph, and depos- 
ited in the jails of Newgate, the Marshalsea, and other 
prisons in the metropolis. 

In consequence of this sudden increase of tenants, a 
most extraordinary change took place in the discipline of 
these melancholy abodes. When the High Church party 
in London began to recover from the astonishment with 
which they had witnessed the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion, they could not look back with much satisfaction on 
their own passive behavior during the contest, if it could 
be called one, and now endeavored to make up for it by 
liberally supplying the prisoners, whom they regarded as 
martyrs in their cause, with money and provisions, in 
which wine was not forgotten. The fair sex are always 
disposed to be compassionate, and certainly were not least 
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SO in this case, where the objects of pity were many of 
them gallant young cavaliers, sufferers in a cause which 
they had been taught to consider as sacred. The conse- 
quence was, that the prisons overflowed with wine and 
good cheer, and the younger and more thoughtless part 
of the inmates turned to revelling and drowning in liquor 
all more serious thoughts of their situation ; so that even 
Lord Derwentwater himself said of his followers, that 
they were fitter inhabitants for Bridewell than a state 
prison. Money, it is said, circulated so plentifully among 
them, that when it was difficult to obtain silver for a 
guinea in the streets, nothing was so easy as to find 
change, whether of gold or silver, in the jail. A hand- 
some, high-spirited young Highland gentleman, whom the 
pamphlets of the day called Bottair (one of the family of 
Butter in Athole), made such an impression on the fair 
visitors who came to minister to the wants of the Jacobite 
captives, that some reputations were put in peril by the 
excess of their attentions to this favorite object of com- 
passion. 

When such a golden shower descends on a prison, the 
jailer generally secures to himself the largest share of it ; 
and those prisoners who desired separate beds, or the 
slightest accommodation in point of lodging, had to pur- 
chase them at a rate which would have paid for many 
years the rent of the best houses in St. James's Square or 
Piccadilly. Dungeons, the names of which indicate their 
gloomy character, as the Lion's Den, the Middle Dark, 
and the like, were rented at the same extravagant prices, 
and were not only filled with prisoners, but abounded 
with good cheer. 

These riotous scenes went on the more gayly that 
almost all had nursed a hope, that their having surren- 
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deted at discretion would be admitted as a p^tection for 
their lives. But when numerous bills of high treason 
were found against them, escape from prison began to be 
thought of, which the command of money, and the coun- 
tenance of friends without doors, as well as the general 
structure of the jails, rendered mor^ easy than could have 
been expected. Thus, on the 10th of April, 1716, Thomas 
Forster escaped from Newgate, by means of false keys, 
and having all things prepared, got safely to France. On 
the 10th of May, Brigadier Macintosh, whom we have so 
often mentioned, with fourteen other gentlemen, chiefly 
Scottish, took an opportunity to escape in the following 
manner. The Brigadier having found means to rid him- 
self of his irons, and coming down stairs about eleven at 
night, he placed himself dose by the door of the jail ; and 
as it was opened to admit a servant at that time of night 
(no fevorable example of prison discipline),* he knocked 
down the jailer, and made his escape with his companions, 
some of whom were retaken in the streets, from not 
knowing whither to fly. 

Among the fugitives who broke prison witii Macintosh, 
was Robert Hepburn of Keith, the same person in whose 
family befell the lamentable occurrence mentioned in a 
former chapter of this volume (at page 85). 

This gentieman had pinioned the arms of the turnkey 
by an effort of strength, and effected his escape into the 
open street without pursuit. But he was at a loss whither 
to fly, or where to find a friendly place of refuge. His 
wife and family were, he knew, in London ; but how, in 
that great city, was he to discover them, especially as 

* " Potts, the Keeper of Newgate, being suspected of having con- 
nived at Forster' 8 escape, was tried for his life at the Old Bailey, and 
acquitted." — Smollett. 
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they most probably were residing there under feigned 
names ? While he was agitated by this uncertainty, and 
fearful of making the least inquiry, even had he known in 
what words to express it, he saw at a window in the street 
an ancient piece of plate, called the Keith Tankard, which 
had long belonged to his family. He immediately con- 
ceived that his wife and children must be inhabitants of 
the lodgings, and entering, without asking questions, was 
received in their arms. They knew of his purpose of 
escape, and took lodgings as near the jail as they could, 
that they might afford him immediate refuge ; but dared 
not give him any hint where they were, otherwise than 
by setting the well-known flagon where it might by good 
fortune catch his eye. He escaped to France. 

The noblemen who had placed themselves at the head 
of the rebellion were now called to answer for their guilt; 
and articles of impeachment of high treason were exhib- 
ited by the House of Commons against the Earl of Der- 
wentwater and the Lord Widrington, in England ; and 
the Earls of Nithisdale, Winton, and Camwath, Lord 
Yiscount Kenmure, and Lord Naime, in Scotland. 
They severally pleaded Guilty to the articles, except- 
ing the Earl of Winton, who pleaded Not Guilty. 

Lord Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure suffered death 
on the 24th February, 1715-16. The Earl of Der- 
wentwater, who was an amiable private character, hos- 
pitable and generous, brave and humane, revoked on the 
scaffold his plea of guilty, and died firmly avowing the 
political creed for which he suffered. Lord Kenmure, a 
quiet, modest gentleman, shared Derwentwater's fate, 
and he showed the same firmness. There is a tradition 
that the body of Lord Derwentwater was carried down 
to Westmoreland in great pomp, the procession, however. 
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moving only by night, and resting by day in chapels ded- 
icated to the exercise of the Cathohc rehgion, where the 
funeral services of that Church wer^ performed over 
the body during the day, until the approach of night 
permitted them to resume their progress northward ; and 
that the remains of this unfortunate nobleman were 
finally deposited in his ancestor's burial-place at Dilston 
Hall.* His large estates were confiscated to the crown^ 
and now form the valuable property of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

Charles Ratcliff*, brother to the Earl of Derwentwater, 
and doomed to share his fate, after a long interval of 
years, saved himself for the time by breaking prison. 

But what chiefly attracted the attention of the public 
was the escape of the Earl of Nithisdale, who was des- 
tined to have shared the fate of Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure. 

The utmost intercession had been made, in every pos- 
sible shape, to save the lives of these unfortunate noble- 
men and their companions in misfortune, but it had been 
found unavailing. Lady Nithisdale, the bold and affec- 
tionate wife of the -condemned Earl, having in vain 
thrown herself at the feet of the reigning monarch, to 
implore mercy for her husband,t devised a plan for his 

* See the ballad of " Lord Derwentwater's Good Night," and the 
Communication from Mr. Surtees, in the Notes, Hooo*s Jacobite ReUcs, 
vol. ii. pp. 30, 269, 270. 

t " I threw myself at the King's feet," says she, " and told him in 
French that I was the unfortunate Qountess of Nithisdale, that he 
might not pretend to be ignorant of my person. But perceiving that 
he wanted to go off without receiving any petition, I caught hold of 
the skirt of his coat, that be might stop and hear me. He endeavored 
to escape out of my hands; but I kept such strong hold, that he 
dragged me upon my knees from the middle of the room to the very 
door of the drawing-room. At last one of the blue ribbons who at- 
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escape of the same kind with that since practised by 
Madam Lavalette. She was admitted to see her hus- 
band in the Tower, upon the last day which, according 
to his sentence, he had to live. She had with her two 
female confidants. One brought on her person a double 
suit of female clothes. This individual was instantly dis- 
missed when relieved of her second dress. The other 
person gave her own clothes to the Earl, attiring herself 
in those which had been provided. Mufl9[ed in a riding- 
hood and cloak, the Earl, in the character of lady's maid, 
holding a handkerchief to his eyes as one overwhelmed 
with deep affliction, passed the sentinels, and being safely 
conveyed out of the Tower, made his escape to France.* 
We are startled to find that, according to the rigor of the 
law, the life of the heroic Countess was considered as 
responsible for that of the husband whom she had saved ; 
but she contrived to conceal herself. 

Lord Winton received sentence of death after trial, 
but also made his escape from the Tower, 4th August, 
171 6.t As Charles Ratcliff had already broke prison 

tended his Majesty, took me round the waiste, while another wrested 
the coat out of toy hands. The petition which I had endeavored to 
thrust into his pockety fell down in the scuffle, and I almost fainted 
away through grief and disappointment." — Letter to her sister the 
Countess of Traquair^ in Transactions of ike Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries^ vol. i. pp. 852, 858. 

* " His Lordship had disponed his estate to his son, Lord Maxwell, 
28th November, 1712, reserving his own liferent; it was finally deter- 
mined by the House of Lords, 21st January, 1728, that only his life- 
rent of the estate was forfeited. His honors were extinguished by his 
attainder; and he died at Rome, 20th March, 1744. His wife. Lady 
Winifred Herbert, daughter of William, Marquis of Powys, surviving 
him five years, died at Rome in 1749. Their son, John Lord Maxwell, 
came into possession of the family estate in 1744.*' — Wood's Peer- 
age, voL ii. p. 321. 

t " When waiting his fate in the Tower, he made good use of his 
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about the same time, we may conclude either that the 
jailors and marshals did not exhibit much vigilance on 
this occasion, or that the prisoners found means of lulling 
it to sleep. The Earl of Camwath, Lords Widdrington 
and Naime, were, after a long imprisonment, pardoned 
as far as their lives were concerned, in consequence of a 
general bill of indemnity. 

Of inferior persons, about twenty of the most resolute 
of the Preston prisoners were executed at that place and 
at Manchester, and four or five suffered at Tyburn. 
Amongst these the execution of William Paul,* a cler- 

mechanical skill, sawing through, with great ingenuity, the bars of the 
windows through which he made his escape. He ended his motley 
life at Rome in 1749 [aged 70], and with him terminated the long and 
illustrious line of Seton, whose male descendants have, by intermar- 
riage, come to represent the great houses of Gordon, Aboyne, and 
Eglinton. Their estate was forfeited, and has since passed through 
several hands." — Sir Walter Scott, Art. " Seton Chapel" ; Wood's 
Peerage^ vol. ii. p. 648. 

* The Reverend William Paul, of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
" He. came boldly up to Mr. Forster, as he was at dinner with Mr. 
Patten, at the Recorder of Lancaster's house. He entered the room 
in a blue coat, with a long wig and a sword, and Mr. John Cotton of 
Cambridgeshire with him. They let him know who they were, and, 
in a flourishing way, made a tender of their services for the cause ; 
which Mr. Forster accepting, they withdrew." — Patten, p. 92. Mr. 
Paul ardently begged life, in letters and petitions of recantation and 
penitence. To the Archbishop of Canterbury he says, " I humbly 
desire your Grace to use your utmost endeavors to save a poor clergy- 
man's life. If it will not be granted to spend the remainder of it in 
England, I beg you will be pleased to send me to the Plantations, or 
anywhere rather than Tyburn." His petitions to the King, and 
others, speak of " the late unnatural rebellion against his Majesty, 
which he detests and abhors. He humbly begs leave, in all sorrow of 
heart, to acknowledge his great and heinous offence ; and from the 
bottom of his soul, asks pardon of God, his Majesty, and the Church 
and nation." And, at the place of execution, being interrupted in 
reading, he handed to the Sheriff of London a paper addressed to the 
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gyman, a true friend, as he boasted himself, of the anti- 
revolutionary Church of England, made a strong impres- 
sion on those of his party. 

Thus closed the Rebellion and its consequences, as far 
as England was concerned. We must now take a view 
of its last scenes as exhibited in Scotland. 

people, which has, " I exhort you all to return to your duty. Bemem- 
ber that King James the Third is your only rightful sovereign, by the 
laws of the land, and therefore, if you would perform the duty of 
justice to him, which is due to all mankind, you are obliged in con- 
science to do all you can to restore him to his crown." — FaiH^td 
Register, &c., pp. 806, 812, 828. 



12 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Tbk Arbiyal of Dutch Tboofs — Simoh Fraskr op Lotat — 
Desebtiox op thk Clah Fbaoer to thk Whig IsTKBKffr — A 

GkXEKAL Ck>UXCIL OP TKB JaOOBITK T.KAPKIW BRKAKS UP 
WITHOUT C09IIS6 TO AST COXCUOOOS — Ax OfFXR OF SCR- 

MI.SSIOS CTOS Terms made to Abgtle, A2a> rejected — As- 

RIVAL op the ChEYAUER — EXKBTIOHS OF AbGTI2 TO PUT 
Air ElTD TO THE BeBELUOH — Hl8 MaBCH TOWARDS PeRTH — 
EZULTATIOS OP THE JaOOBITE HiGHULHDERS US THE PROSPECT 

OP A3fOTHEB Battle — Their Furt aiid Despair on its be- 
uio hixted that it was ditehded to retreat — A Retreat 
besolted oil. 

[1716—1716.] 

We left the insurgents when the melancholy news of 
the termination of the campaign of Forster, with his 
Highland auxiliaries, at the barricades of Preston, had 
not jet reached them ; the moment it did, all~hopes of a 
general insurrection in England, or anj advantage being 
obtained there, were forever ended. 

The regular troops which had been detained in England 
to suppress the northern insurgents were now set at lib- 
erty, and Mar could no longer rely upon Argyle's remain- 
ing inactive for want of men. Besides, the Estates of the 
United Provinces had now, upon the remonstrance of Gen- 
eral Cadogan, despatched for Britain the auxiliary forces 
which they were bound by treaty to furnish in case of 
invasion, and three thousand of them had landed at Dept- 
ford. The other three thousand Dutch troops, designed 
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for ports in the North, had been dispersed by a storm, 
and driven into Harwich, Yarmouth, and elsewhere, 
which induced the Government to order those at Dept- 
ford, as the most disposable part of this auxiliary force, 
to move instantly down to Scotland. 

Events equally unfavorable to the rebels were taking 
place in the North of Scotland ; and, in order to ascer- 
tain the progress of these, it is necessary to trace some 
passages in the life of Simon Fraser, one of the most 
remarkable characters of his time. 

He was by birth the nearest male heir to the estate of 
Lovat, and to the dignity of Chief of the Frasers,* — 
no empty honor, since the clan contained a following of > 
from seven hundred to a thousand men. The chief last 
deceased, however, had left a daughter, and Simon was 
desirous, by marriage with this young lady, to unite her 
pretensions to the chieftainship and estate with his own. 
As his character was bad, and his circumstances account- 
ed desperate, the widowed mother of the young heiress, a 
lady of the house of Athole, was averse to this match, 
and her powerful family countenanced her repugnance.f 
Being a man of a daring character, deep powers of dis- 

♦ " Simon was the son of Thomas Fraser of Beaafort, next male 
heir to the house of Lovat after the death of Hagh, Lord Lovat, with- 
out male issue." — Sib Walter Scott, Miscel Prose Worksj vol. xx. 
p. 61. 

t " The Dowager Lady Lovat was & daughter of the Marquis of 
Athole; and that powerful family was, therefore, induced to take great 
interest in disposing of the young lady in marriage. Various quar- 
rels, during the time that Simon of Beaufort held a commission in his"" 
regiment, had made him particularly unacceptable to the Marquis of 
Athole and his family, who viewed his assuming the title of Master of 
Lovat, and proposing himself as a husband for their kinswouMui, with a 
very evil eye." — Sib Walteb Soott, MisceL Prose Worksj vol. xx. 
p. 6L 
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BimulatioD, and master of the tempers of the lower 
class of Highlanders, Simon found it no difficult matter 
to obtain the assistance of a strong partj of Frasers, 
chiefly desperate men, to assist in a scheme of seizing on 
tlie person of the young heiress. She escaped his grasp, 
but her mother, the widow of the late Lord Lovat, fell 
into his power. Equally short-sighted as unprincipled, 
Fraser imagined that by marrying this lady instead of her 
daughter, he would secure, through her large jointure, 
some legal interest in the estate. With this view he ac- 
complished a forced marriage betwixt the Dowager Lady 
Lovat and himself, and enforced his rights as her pre- 
tended husband with the most brutal violence.* For this 
abominable and atrocious outrage against a matron, widow 
of his own near connection, and a sister to the powerful 
Marquis of Athole, letters of fire and sword were granted 
against Fraser and his adherents, and being outlawed 
by the High Court of Justiciary, he was forced to fly to 
France. Here he endeavored to reconmiend himself at 
the Court of St Germains, by aflecting much zeal for the 
Jacobite cause, and pretending to great interest with the 
Highland chiefs, and the power of rendering effectual ser- 
vice amongst them. The Chevalier de St. George and 
the French king were aware of the infamy of the man's 
character, and distrusted the proposal which he laid be- 
fore them, for raising an insurrectiotx in the Highlands. 

* ^* Haying raised a gallows on the green before Castle Downie, 
where she then resided, to intimidate all who might protect the object 
of his Tiolence, — a lady advanced in life and whose person is said to 
have been as little inviting as her character was respectable, — he went 
through the mock ceremony of a wedding, had her dress cut from her 
person with a dirk, and subjected her to the last extremity of bratal 
violence, while the pipes played in the next apartment to drown her 
screams."— Sir Walter Scott, Miscel Prose Works, vol. xx. p. 62. 
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Mary of Este, more credulous, was disposed to trust him ; 
and he was detached on a Jacobite mission, which he in- 
stantly betrayed to the Duke of Queensberry, and which 
created much disturbance in the year 1703, as we have 
noticed in its place.* His double treachery being discov- 
ered, Simon Fraser was, on his return to France, thrown 
into the Bastile, where he remained for a considerable 
time. Dismissed from this imprisonment, he waited for 
an opportunity where he might serve his own interest, 
and advance his claims upon the chieftainship of the clan 
Fraser and the estate of Iiovat, by adopting the political 
side betwixt the contending parties which should bid fair- 
est to serve his purpose. 

The time seemed now arrived, when, by the insurrec- 
tion of Mar, open war was declared betwixt the parties. 
His cousin, the heiress of Lovat, had been married to 
MacKenzie of Fraserdale, who, acting as chief of his 
wife's clan, had summoned the Frasers to arms, and led 
a body of five hundred clansmen to join the standard of 
the Chevalier de St. George. They marched to Perth 
accordingly. In the mean time, Simon Fraser arrived 
in Scotland, and made his appearance like one of those 
portentous sea monsters whose gambols announce the 
storm. He was first seen at Dumfries, where he offered 
his personal services to join the citizens, who were in 
arms to repel an attack from Kenmure, Nithisdale, and 
their followers. The Dumfriesians, however, trusted him 
not, nay, were disposed to detain him a prisoner ; and 
only, permitted him to march northward on the assurance 
of the Marquis of Annandale, that his presence there 
would be favorable to King George and his cause. It 
proved so accordingly. 

* See antCf vol. iv. p. 249. 
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Simon Fraser arrived in Invemess-shire, and hastened 
to form an intimate alliance with Duncan Forbes, brother 
of John Forbes of CuUoden, and a determined friend to 
Grovemment Forbes was an excellent lawyer, and a 
just and religious man. At another time he probably 
would have despised associating himself with a desperate 
outlaw to his country, black with the charges of rape, 
murder, and double treachery. But the case was an ex- 
treme one, in which no assistance that promised to be 
available was to be rejected.* Simon Fraser obtained 
pardon and favor, and the influence of the patriarchal 
system was never more remarkably illustrated than in his 
person. His character was, as we have seen, completely 
infamous, and his state and condition that of an adven- 
turer of the very worst description. But by far the 
greater number of the clan were disposed to think that 
the chiefship descended to the male heir, and therefore 
preferred Simon's title to that of Fraserdale, who only 
commanded them as husband of the heiress. The man- 
dates of Fraser, now terming himself Lovat, reached the 
clan in the town of Perth. They were respected as 
those of the rightful chief; and the Frasers did not hesi- 
tate to withdraw from the cause of the Chevalier de St 
i&eorge, and march northwards to place themselves under 
the command of their restored patriarch by male descent, 
who had embraced the other side. This change of sides 
was the more remarkable, as most of the Frasers were in 
personal opinion Jacobites. We have already noticed 

* See Prose Works, vol. xx. pp. 63, 64. " As Duncan Forbes," adds 
Sir Walter Scott, " was not so squeamish as to quarrel with the so- 
ciety of Colonel Charteris, there is the less wonder that he endured 
that of Lovat. Still there is something ludicrous in the coincidence, 
that two special friends of so respectable a man should have both been 
in trouble on so infamous an accusation." 
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that the desertion of the Frasers took place the very 
morning when Mar broke up to march on Dunblane ; 
and, as a bold and warlike clan, their absence on the 12th 
November was of no small disadvantage to the party 
from whom they had retired. 

Shortly after this, the operations of this clan, under 
their new leader, became directly hostile to the Jacobite 
cause. Sir John MacKenzie of Coull had, at the period 
of the Earl of Seaforth's march to Perth, been left with 
four hundred MacKenzies, to garrison Inverness, which 
may be termed the capital of the North Highlands. 
Hitherto his task had been an easy one, but it was now 
likely to become more difficult. Acting upon a plan con- 
certed betwixt him and Duncan Forbes, Lovat assem- 
bled his clan, and with those of the Monroes, Rosses, and 
Grants, who had always maintained the Whig interest, 
attacked Inverness with such success that they made 
themselves masters of the place, which Sir John Mac- 
Kenzie found himself compelled to evacuate without 
serious resistance. The Earl of Sutherland also, who 
was stiU in arms, now advanced across the Murray frith, 
and a considerable force was collecting in the rear of the 
rebels, and in a position which threatened the territories 
of Huntly, Seaforth, and several other chief leaders in 
Mar*8 army. 

These various events tended more and more to depress 
the spirits of the noblemen and heads of clans who were 
in the Jacobite army. The indefinite, or rather unfavor- 
able, issue of the affair of Sheriffinuir, had discouraged 
those who expected by a decisive victory, if not to carry 
their principal and original purpose, at least to render 
themselves a foe to whom the Government might think 
it worth while to grant honorable terms of accommo- 
dation. 
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Most men of reflection, therefore, now foresaw the in- 
evitable ruin of the undertaking ; but the Greneral, Mar, 
having formally invited the Chevalier de St George to 
come over and put himself at the head of the insurrec- 
tionary army, was under the necessity, for his own honor, 
and to secure the chance which such an impulse might 
have given to his affairs, of keeping his troops together to 
protect the person of the prince, in case of his accepting 
this perilous invitation, which^ given before the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, was likely to be complied with. In this di- 
lemma, he became desirous, by every species of engage- 
ment, to bind those who had enrolled themselves under 
the fatal standard not to quit it. 

For this purpose, a military oath was proposed, in 
name of King James VIII. ; an engagement, which, how- 
ever solemn, has been seldom found stronger than the se- 
vere compulsion of necessity operating against it. Many 
of the gentlemen engaged, not mlling to preclude them- 
selves from endeavoring to procure terms, in case of 
need, refused to come under this additional obligation. 
The expedient of an association was next resorted to, and 
Mar summoned a general council of the principal persons 
in the army. This was the fourth time such a meeting 
had been convoked since the commencement of the insur- 
rection : the first had taken place when Macintosh's detach- 
ment was in peril ; the second for the purpose of subscrib- 
ing an invitation to the Chevalier de St. Greorge to join 
them, and the third on the field of battle at Sheriffmuir. 

The Marquis of Huntly, who had already wellnigh de- 
termined on taking separate measures, refused to attend 
the meeting, but sent a draft of an association to which 
he was willing to subscribe, and seemed to admit that the 
insurgents might make their peace separately. Mar 
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flung it scornfully aside^ and said it might "be a very 
proper form, providing it had either sense or grammar. 
He then recommended his own draft, by which the sub- 
scribers agreed to continue in arms, and accept no condi- 
tions unless under the royal authority, and by the consent 
of the majority of the gentlemen then in arms. The pro- 
posed measure was opposed by the Master of Sinclair 
and many of the Lowland gentlemen. They complained, 
that by using the phrase " Royal authority," they might 
be considered as throwing the free power of deciding for 
themselves into the hands of Mar, as the Royal General, 
with whose management hitherto they had little reason to 
be satisfied. The Master of Sinclair demanded to know 
what persons were to vote, as constituting the majority of 
gentlemen in arms, and whether voices must be allowed 
to all who went by that general name, or whether the de- 
cision was to be remitted to those whom the General 
might select ? Sir John MacLean haughtily answered, 
that unless some such power of selection were lodged in 
the commander-in-chief, all his regiment of eight hundred 
men must be admitted to vote, since every MacLean was 
a gentleman. Mar endeavored to soothe the disaffected. 
He admitted the Bang's affairs were not in such a state as 
he could have desired ; but contended that they were far 
from desperate, intimated that he still entertained hopes, 
and in the same breath deprecated answering the ques- 
tions put to him on the nature of his expectations. He 
was, however, borne down with queries; and being re- 
minded that he could not propose remaining at Perth, 
when the Duke of Argyle, reinforced by six thousand 
Dutch, should move against him on one side, and Suther- 
land, with all the northern clans in the Government inter- 
est, should advance on the other, it was demanded, where 
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he proposed to make a stand. Inverness was named; 
and the shire of Murray was pointed out as sufficient to 
find subsistence for a considerable army. But Inverness, 
if not already fallen, was in imminent danger ; Murray, 
though a fertile country, was a narrow district, which 
would be soon exhausted ; and it seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion, that, if pressed by the Government forces, 
there would be no resource save falling back into the 
barren regions of the Highlands. The Master of Sinclair 
asked, at what season of the year forage and other neces- 
saries for cavalry were to be found in the hills ? Glen- 
garry made a bizarre but very intelligible reply, "that 
such accommodations were to be found in the Highlands 
at every season, — by those who were provident enough 
to bring them with them." 

The main argument of Mar was to press upon the dis- 
sentients the dishonor of deserting the King, when he was 
on the point of throwing himself on their loyalty. They 
replied, he alone knew the King's motions ; of which they 
had no such assurances as could induce them to refuse 
any opportunity of saving themselves, their families, and 
estates from perdition, merely to preserve some punctil- 
ious scruples of loyalty, by which the King could gain 
no real advantage. They complained that they had been 
lured into the field, by promises of troops, arms, ammuni- 
tion, treasure, and a general of military talent, — all to be 
sent by France ; and that, these reports proving totally 
false, they did not incline to be detained there upon 
rumors of the King's motions, which might be equally fal- 
lacious, as they came from the same quarter. In a word, 
the council of war broke up without coming to a resolu- 
tion; and there was, from that time, established in the 
army a party who were opposed to Mar's conduct of af- 
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fairs, who declared for opening a negotiation with the 
Duke of Argyle, and were distinguished at headquarters 
as grumblers and mutineers. 

These gentlemen held a meeting at the Master of Sin- 
clair's quarters, and opened a communication with Mar, 
in which they urged the total inadequacy of any resistance 
which they could now offer, — the exhaustion of their sup- 
plies of ammunition, provision, and money, — the impossi- 
bility of their making a stand until they reached the 
Highland mountains, — and the equal impossibility of sub- 
sisting their cavalry, if they plunged into these wilder- 
nesses. They declared that they did not desire to sepa- 
rate themselves from the army ; all they wished to know 
was, whether an honorable capitulation could be obtained 
for all who were engaged; and if dishonorable terms 
were offered, they expressed themselves determined to 
fight to the death rather than accept them. 

While such were the sentiments of the Low-country 
gentlemen, dejected at their total want of success, and the 
prospect of misery and ruin which they saw fast ap- 
proaching, the Highland chiefs and clans were totally dis- 
inclined to any terms of accommodation. Their warlike 
disposition made the campaign an enjoyment to them ; 
the pay, which Mar dispensed liberally, was, while it 
lasted, an object with people so poor ; and, finally, they 
entertained the general opinion, founded upon the conven- 
tion made with their ancestors after the war of 1688-9, 
that they might at worst retreat into their hills, where, 
rather than incur the loss of men and charges necessary 
for suppressing them, the Government would be glad to 
grant them peace upon their own terms, and, perhaps, 
not averse to pay them for accepting it Another class 
of men having influence in such a singular camp were 
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the nobility, or men of quality, who had joined the cause. 
Most of these were men of high titles but broken for- 
tunes, whose patrimony was overburdened with debt 
They had been early treated by Mar with distinction and 
preference, for theii* rank gave credit to the cause which 
their personal influence could not greatly have advanced. 
They enjoyed posts of nominal rank in the insurrection- 
ary army ; and the pay conforming to these was not less 
acceptable to them than to the Highlanders. It may be 
also supposed, that they were more particularly acquaint- 
ed than others with the reasons Mar had for actually 
expecting the King; and might, with spirit worthy of 
their birth, be willing to incur the worst extremities of 
war, rather than desert their monarch at the moment 
when, by their own invitation, he came to throw himself 
on their fidelity. These noblemen, therefore, supported 
the measures and authority of the commander, and dis-- 
countenanced any proposals to treat 

Notwithstanding the aid of the nobles and the High- 
land chiefs. Mar found himself compelled so far to listen 
to the representations of the discontented party, as to 
consent that application should be made to the Duke 
of Argyle to learn whether any capitulation could be 
allowed. There was so little faith betwixt the officers 
and their general, that the former insisted on naming one 
of the delegates who were to be sent to Stirling about 
the proposed negotiation. The offer of submission upon 
terms was finally intrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel Law- 
rence, the officer of highest rank who had been made 
prisoner at Sheriffmuir. The Colonel, agreeably to a 
previous engagement, returned with an answer to the 
proposal of submission, that the Duke of Argyle had no 
commission from court to treat with the insurgents as a 
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bodj, but only with such individuals as might submit 
themselves ; but his Grace promised that he would send 
the Duke of Roxburghe to court, for the purpose of 
soliciting such powers for a general pacification. A 
more private negotiation, instituted by the Countess of 
Murray, whose second son, Francis Stewart, was engaged 
in the rebellion, received the same answer, with this 
addition, that the Duke of Argyle would not hear her 
pronounce the name of Mar, in whose favor she had 
attempted to make some intercession. 

Upon this imfavorable reception of the proposal of sub- 
mission, it was not difficult to excite the resentment of 
those who had declared for war, against that smaller 
party which advocated peace. The Highlanders, whose 
fierce temper was easily awakened to fury, were encour- 
aged to insult and misuse several of the Low-country 
gentry, particularly the followers of Huntly, tearing the 
cockades out of their hats, and upbraiding them as cow- 
ards and traitors. . The Master of Sinclair was publicly 
threatened by Farquharson of Inverey, a Highland vas- 
sal of the Earl of Mar ; but his well-known ferocity of 
temper, with his habit of going continually armed, seem 
to have protected him. 

About this time, there were others among Mar's prin- 
cipal associates who became desirous of leaving his camp 
at Perth. Huntly, much disgusted with the insults of- 
fered to his vassals, and the desperate state of things at 
Perth, was now preparing to withdraw to his own coun- 
try, alleging that his presence was necessary to defend it 
against the Earl of Sutherland, whose march southward 
must be destructive to the estates of his family.* The 

* " Wha wad hae thought the Gordons gay 
That day wad qnat the greeiii man ? 
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moyements of the same Earl, with the clans of Rosses, 
MacEays, Frasers, Grants, and others, alarmed Seaforth 
also for the security of his dominions in Kintail ; and he 
left Perth, to march northward, for the defence of his 
property, and the wives, families, and houses of his vas- 
sals in arms. Thus were two great limbs lopped off from 
Mar's army, at the time when it was about to be assailed 
by Grovemment with collected strength. Individuals 
also became dispirited, and deserted the enterprise. 
There was at least one man of consideration who went 
home from the field of battle at Sheriffmuir, — sat down 
by his own hearth, and, trusting to the clemency of the 
Government, renounced the trade of king-making. Oth- 
ers, in parties or separately, had already adopted the 
same course ; and those who, better known, or more 
active, dared not remain at home, were seeking passages 
to foreign parts from the eastern ports of Scotland. 
The Master of Sinclair, after exchanging mutual threats 
and defiances with Mar and his friends, left the camp at 
Perth, went north and visited the Marquis of Huntly. 
He afterwards escaped abroad from the Orkney Islands. 

AachluDcart and Aachanochie, 

Wi* a' the Gordon tribe, man; 

Like their great Marquis, they could not 

The smell o^ powder bide, man. 

• • • • « 

Glunie played a game at chess 
As well as anything, man ; 
But, like the knavish Gordon race, 
Gave check unto the King, man. 
He plainly saw, without a queen, 
The game would not recover, 
So therefore he withdrew his knight, 
And joined the rook Hanover." 

HoQO*s Jacobite Relicij vol. ii. pp. 14, 15. 
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Amidst this gradual but increasing defection, Mar, by 
the course of his policy, saw himself at all rates obliged to 
keep his ground at Perth, since he knew, what others re- 
fused to take upon his authority, that the Chevalier de St. 
George was very shortly to be expected in his camp. 

This prince, unfortunate from his very infancy, found 
himself, at the time of this struggle in his behalf, altogether 
unable to assist his partisans. He had been expelled 
from France by the Regent Duke of Orleans, and even 
the provision of arms and ammunition, which he was able 
to collect from his own slender funds, and those of his 
followers, or by the munificence of his allies, was inter- 
cepted in the ports of France. Having, therefore, no 
more effectual mode of rendering them assistance, he 
generously, or desperately, resolved to put his own perr 
son in the hazard, and live and die along with them. As 
a soldier, the Chevalier de St George had shown courage 
upon several other occasions ; that is, he had approached 
the verge of battle as near as persons of his importance 
are usually suffered to do. He was handsome in person, 
and courteous and pleasing in his manners ; but his talents 
were not otherwise conspicuous, nor did he differ from the 
ordinary class of great persons, whose wishes, hopes, and 
feelings are uniformly under the influence and manage- 
ment of some favorite minister, who relieves his master 
of the inconvenient trouble of thinking for himself upon 
subjects of importance. The arrival of a chief, graced 
with such showy qualities as James possessed, might have 
given general enthusiasm to the insurrection at its com- 
mencement, but could not redeem it when it was gone to 
ruin ; any more than the unexpected presence of the cap- 
tain on board a half-wrecked vessel can, of itself, restore 
the torn rigging which cannot resist the storm, or mend 
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the shattered planks which are yawning to admit the 
waves. 

The Chevalier thus performed his romantic adventure : 
— Having traversed Normandy, disguised in a mariner's 
habit, he embarked at Dunkirk aboard a small vessel, 
formerly a privateer, as well armed and manned as time 
would admit, and laden with a cargo of brandy. On the 
2 2d December, 1715, he landed at Peterhead, having 
with him a retinue of only six gentlemen ; the rest of his 
train and equipage being to follow him in two other small 
vessels. Of these, one reached ' Scotland, but the other 
was shipwrecked. The Earl of Mar, with the Earl- 
Marischal, and a chosen train of persons of quality, to the 
number of thirty, went from Perth to kiss the hands of 
the prince for whose cause they were in arms. They 
found him at Fetteresso, discomposed with the ague, — a 
bad disorder to bring to a field of battle. The deputation 
was received with the courtesy and marks of favor which 
could not be refused, although their news scarce deserved 
a welcome. While the Episcopal clergy of the diocese 
of Aberdeen congratulated themselves and James on the 
arrival of a prince, trained, like Moses, Joseph, and David, 
in the school of adversity, his general had to apprise his 
sovereign of the cold tidings, that his education in that 
severe academy had not yet ended. The Chevalier de 
St. George now for the first time received the melan- 
choly intelligence, that, for a month before his arrival it 
had been determined to abandon Perth, which had hitherto 
been their headquarters, and that, as soon as the enemy 
began to advance, they would be under the necessity of 
retreating into the wild Highlands. 

This was a reception very different from what the 
prince anticipated. Some hopes were still entertained 
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that the news of the Chevalier's actual arrival might put 
new life into their sinking cause, bring back the friends 
who had left their standard, and encourage new ones to 
repair thither, and the experiment was judged worth try- 
ing. For giving the greater effect to his presence, he 
appeared in royal state as he passed through Brechin and 
Dundee, and entered Perth itself with an affectation of 
majesty.* 

James proceeded to name a privy council, to whom he 
made a speech, which had little in it that was encouraging 
to his followers. In spite of a forced air of hope and 
confidence, it was too obvious that the language of the 
prince was rather that of despair. There was no rational 
expectation of assistance in men, money, or arms, from 
abroad, nor did his speech hold out any such. He was 
come to Scotland, he said, merely that those who did not 
choose to discharge their own duty, might not have it in 
their power to make his absence an apology; and the 
ominous words escaped him, " that for him it was no new 
thing to be unfortunate, since his whole life, from his 
cradle, had been a constant series of misfortune, and he 

* " He went from Fetteresso to Brechin, on Monday, 2d of January; 
stayed there till Wednesday, when he came to Einnaird; went to 
Glamis on Thursday, and on Friday, about eleven in the morning, he 
made his public entry into Dundee, with a retinue of about 300 men 
on horseback, having the Earl of Mar on his right, and the Earl of 
Marischal on his left. His friends desiring it, he continued about an 
hour on horseback in the market-place, the people kissing his hand 
all the while; he then went and dined at Stuart of Grandtully's, 
where he lodged that night. On Saturday he went from Dundee to 
Castle Lion, a seat of the Earl of Strathmore, where he dined, and 
after to Sir David Threipland's, where he lodged. On Sunday, he 
arrived at Scoone, about two miles from Perth. On Monday, the 9th, 
he made his public entry into Perth, where he viewed some of the 
soldiers quartered in the town, and returned the same night to 
Scoone." — Bab, p. 866. 

VOL, v. 18 
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was prepared, if it so pleased God, to suffer the extent of 
the threats which his enemies threw out against him." 
These were not encouraging words, but they were the 
real sentiments of a spirit broken with disappointment 
The Grand Council, to whom this royal speech was ad- 
dressed, answered it by a declaration of their purpose of 
fighting the Duke of Argyle ; and it is incredible how 
popular this determination was in the army, though re- 
duced to one fourth of their, original numbers. The intel- 
ligence of the arrival of the Chevalier de St. George was 
communicated to Seaforth, Lord Huntly, and other per- 
sons of consequence who had formerly joined his stand- 
ard, but they took no notice of his summons to return 
thither. He continued, notwithstanding, to act the sov- 
ereign. Six proclamations were issued in the name of 
James the Eighth of Scotland and Third of England: 
the first appointed a general thanksgiving for his safe 
arrival in the British kingdoms, — a second commanded 
prayers to be offered up for him in all churches, — a third 
enjoined the currency of foreign coins, — a fourth direct- 
ed the summoning together the Scottish Convention of 
Estates, — a fifth commanded all the fencible men to join 
his standard, — and a sixth appointed the 23d of January 
for the ceremony of his coronation. A letter from the 
Earl of Mar was also published respecting the King, as 
he is called, in which, with no happy selection of phrase, 
he is termed the finest gentleman in person and manners, 
with the finest parts and capacity for business, and the 
finest writer whom Lord Mar ever saw ; in a word, every 
way fitted to make the Scots a happy people, were his 
subjects worthy of him. 

But with these flattering annunciations came forth one 
of a different character. The village of Auchterarder, 
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and other hamleta lying between Stirling and Perth, with 
the houses, corn, and forage, were ordered by James's 
edict to be destroyed, lest they should afford quarters to 
the enemy in their advance. In consequence of this, the 
town above named and several villages were burned to 
the ground, while their inhabitants, with old men and 
women, children and infirm persons, were driven from 
their houses in the extremity of one of the hardest winters 
which had for a long time been experienced even in these 
cold regions. There is every reason to believe, that the 
alarm attending this violent measure greatly overbalanced 
any hopes of better times, excited by the flourishing proc- 
lamations of the newly arrived candidate for royalty. 

While the insurgents at Perth were trying the effect 
of adulatory proclamations, active measures of a very dif- 
ferent kind were in progress. The Duke of Argyle had 
been in Stirling since the battle of 12th November, col- 
lecting gradually the means of totally extinguishing the 
rebellion. His secret wish probably was, that it might be 
ended without further bloodshed of his misguided country- 
men, by dissolving of itself But the want of a battering 
train, and the extreme severity of the weather, served as 
excuses for refraining from active operations. The Duke, 
however, seems to have been suspected by Government 
of being tardy in his operations ; and, perhaps, of haying 
entertained some idea of extending his own power and 
interest in Scotland, by treating the rebels with clemency, 
and allowing them time for submission. This was the 
rather believed, as Argyle had been the ardent opponent 
of Marlborough, now Captain-General, and could not 
hope that his measures would be favorably judged by a 
political and personal enemy. The intercession of a part 
of the English ministry, who declared against the im- 
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peachment of the rebel lords, had procured them punish- 
ment in the loss of their places ; and notwithstanding the 
services he had performed, in arresting with three thou- 
sand men the progress of four times that number, Argyle's 
slow and temporizing measures subjected him to a shade 
of malevolent suspicion, which his message to Grovem- 
ment, through the Duke of Roxburghe, recommending an 
amnesty, perhaps tended to increase. 

Yet he had not neglected any opportunity to narrow 
the occupation of the country by the rebels, or to prepare 
for their final suppression. The English ships of war in 
the frith, acting under the Duke's orders, had driven 
Mar's forces from the castle of Burntisland, and the royal 
troops had established themselves throughout a great 
part of Eifeshire, formerly held exclusively by the rebel 
army. 

The Dutch auxiliaries now, however, began to join the 
camp at Stirling ; and as the artillery designed for the 
siege of Perth lay wind-bound in the Thames, a field-train 
was sent from Berwick to Stirling, that no further time 
might be lost General Cadogan also, the intimate Mend 
of Marlborough, was despatched from London to press 
the most active operations; and Argyle, if he had hitherto 
used any delay in pity to the insurgents, was now forced 
on the most energetic measures. 

On the 24th of January, the advance from Stirling and 
the march on Perth were commenced, though the late 
hard frost, followed by a great fall of snow, rendered the 
operations of the army slow and difficult. On the last 
day of January the troops of Argyle crossed the Eame 
without opposition, and advanced to TuUibardine, within 
eight miles of Perth. 

On the other hand, all was confusion at the headquarters 
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of the rebels. The Chevalier de St George had ex- 
pressed the greatest desire to see the little kings, as he 
called the Highland chiefs, and their clans ; but, though 
professing to admire their singular dress and martial ap- 
pearance, he was astonished to perceive their number so 
greatly inferior to what he had been led to expect, and 
expressed an apprehension that he had been deceived 
and betrayed. Nor did the appearance of this prince 
excite much enthusiasm on the part of his followers. His 
person was tall and thin ; his look and eye dejected by 
his late bodily illness ; and his whole bearing lacking the 
animation and fire which ought to characterize the leader 
of an adventurous, or rather desperate cause. He was 
slow of speech and difficult of access, and seemed little 
interested in reviews of his men, or martial displays of 
any kind. The Highlanders, struck with his resemblance 
to an automaton, asked if he could speak ; and there was 
a general disappointment, arising rather, perhaps, from 
the state of anxiety and depression in which they saw 
him, than from any natural want of courage in the un- 
happy prince himself. His extreme attachment to the 
Catholic religion also reminded such of his adherents as 
acknowledged the. Reformed Church of the family bigotry 
on account of which his father had lost his kingdom ; and 
they were much disappointed at his refusal to join in their 
prayers and acts of worship, and at the formal precision 
with which he adhered to his Popish devotions.* 

* " As he never attended any Protestant, though Episcopal worship, 
Dor heard any Protestant so much as say grace to him, but constantly 
employed Father Innes to say the Pater Nosier and Ave Marias for 
him ; so he showed an inyincible reluctancy to comply with the usual 
form of the coronation oath, obliging the sovereign to maintain the 
established religion, which occasioned the puttmg off that ceremony. 
And as his avowed bigotry to Popery occasioned great divisions among 
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Yet the Highlanders, though few in numbers, still 
looked forward with the utmost spirit, and something 
approaching to delight, to the desperate conflict which 
they conceived to be just approaching ; and when, on the 
28 th January, they learned that Argyle was actually on 
his march towards Perth, it seemed rather to announce 
a jubilee than a battle with fearful odds. The chiefs 
embraced, drank to each other, and to the good day 
which was drawing near ; the pipes played, and the men 
prepared for action with that air of alacrity which a 
warhke people express at the approach of battle. 

When, however, a rumor, first slowly whispered, then 
rapidly spreading among the clans, informed them, that, 
notwithstanding all the preparations in which they had 
been engaged, it was the general's purpose to retire 
before the enemy without fighting, the grief and indigna- 
tion of these men, taught to think so highly of their 
ancestors' prowess, and feeling no inferiority in them- 
selves, rose to a formidable pitch of fury, and they 
assailed their principal officers in the streets with every 
species of reproach, "What can we do?" was the 
helpless answer of one of these gentlemen, a confidant 
of Mar. "Do?" answered an indignant Highlander; 
" let us do that which we were called to arms for, which, 
certainly was not to run away. Why did the King come 
hither ? — was it to see his subjects butchered like dogs, 
without striking a blow for their lives and honor?" 
When the safety of the King's person was urged as a 
reason for retreat, they answered : " Trust his safety to 

his new counsellors, so it cooled the affections of his female friends, 
the Episcopal ladies, who, entertaining the notion of his being a Prot< 
estant, had excited their husbands to take arms for him." — Rab, 
p. 860. 
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US ; and if he is willing to die like a prince, he shall see 
there are ten thousand men in Scotland willing to die 
with him." 

Such were the general exclamations without doors, and 
those in the councils of the Chevalier were equally 
violent Many military men of skiU gave it as their 
opinion, that, though Perth was an open town, yet it was 
so far a safe post, that an army could not, by a cowp rfle 
main^ take it out of the hands of a garrison determined 
on its defence. The severity of the snow-storm and of 
the frost, precluded the opening of breaches ; the country 
around Perth was laid desolate; the Duke of Argyle's 
army consisted in a great measure of Englishmen and 
foreigners, unaccustomed to the severe chmate of Scot- 
land; and vague hopes were expressed, that, if the 
general of Government should press an attack upon 
the town, he might receive such a check as would restore 
the balance between the parties. To this it was replied, 
that not only the superiority of numbers and the advan- 
tage of discipline were on the side of the royal army, 
but that the garrison at Perth was destitute of the 
necessary provisions and ammunition ; and that the Duke 
of Argyle had men enough at once to form the blockade 
of that town, and take possession of Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and all the counties to the northward of the Tay, which 
they lately occupied ; while the Chevalier, cooped up in 
Perth, might be permitted for some time to see all the 
surrounding country in his enemy's possession, until it 
would finally become impossible for him to escape. In 
the end it was resolved in the councils of the Chevalier 
de St. George, that to attempt the defence of Perth 
would be an act of desperate chivalry. To reconcile the 
body of the army to the retreat, reports were spread that 
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they were to make a halt at Aberdeen, there to be joined 
by a considerable body of troops which were expected 
to arrive from abroad, and advance again southwards 
under better auspices. But it was secretly understood 
that the purpose was to desert the enterprise, to which 
the contrivers might apply the lines of the poet, — 

" In an ill hour did we these arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence." 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Retreat of the Jacobite Abmt fbom Perth — Escape of the 
Chevalier and the Earl of Mar — Dispersion of -the Jaco- 
bite Army — Incapacity of Mar as a General — Aroyle's 
Arrival in London, and Reception at Court — He is de- 
prived of all his Employments — Causes of this Act of 
Ingratitude on the Part of the English Government — 
Trial of the Jacobite Prisoners at Carlisle — Disarming 
OF the Highlanders — Sale of Forfeited Estates — Plan 
of Charles XH. of Sweden for restoring the Stewarts 
— Expedition fitted out by Cardinal Alberoni for the 
SAME Purpose — Battle of Glenshiel — The Enterprise 
abandoned. 

[1716—1719.] 

Whatever reports were spread among the soldiers, 
the principal leaders had determined to commence a 
retreat at the head of a discontented army, degraded in 
their own opinion, distrustful of their officers, and capa- 
ble, should these suspicions ripen into a fit of fury, of 
carrying off both king and general into the Highlands, 
and there waging an irregular war after their own man- 
ner. 

On the 28th of January an alarm was given in Perth 
of the Duke of Argyle's approach ; and it is remarkable, 
that, although in the confusion, the general officers had 
issued no orders what measures were to be taken in case 
of this probable event, yet the clans themselves, with in- 
tuitive sagacity, took the strongest posts for checking any 
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attack ; and, notwithstanding a momentary disorder, were 
heai'd to cheer each other with the expression, " they 
should do well enough." The unhappy prince himself 
was far from displaying the spirit of his partisans. He 
was observed to look dejected, and to shed tears, and 
heard to say, that instead of bringing him to a crown, 
they had led him to his grave. " Weeping," said Prince 
Eugene, when he heard this incident, " is not the way to 
conquer kingdoms." 

The retreat commenced under all these various feelings. 
On the 30th of January]^ the anniversary of Charles 
the First's decapitation, and ominous therefore, to his 
grandson, the Highland army filed off upon the ice which 
then covered the Tay, though a rapid and deep stream. 
The town was shortly afterwards taken possession of by a 
body of the Duke of Argyle's dragoons ; but the weather 
was so severe, and the march of the rebels so regular, 
that it was impossible to push forward any vanguard of 
strength sufficient to annoy their retreat 

On the arrival of the rebels at the seaport of Montrose, 
a rumor arose among the Highlanders, that the King, as 
he was termed, the Earl of Mar, and some' of their other 
principal leaders, were about to abandon them, and take 
their flight by sea. To pacify the troops, orders were 
given to continue the route towards Aberdeen ; the equi- 
page and horses of the Chevalier de St George were 
brought out before the gate of his lodgings, and his guards 
were mounted as if to proceed on the journey. But 
before the hour appointed for the march, James left his 
apartments privately for those of the Earl of Mar, and 
both took a by-road to the water's edge, where 

4th February. ^ ^ °^ 

a boat waited to carry them in safety on board 
a small vessel prepared for their reception. The safety 
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of these two personages being assured, boats were sent 
to bring off Lord Drummond and a few other gentlemen, 
most of them belonging to the Chevalier's household ; and 
thus the son of James 11. once more retreated from the 
shores of his native country, which on. this last occasion, 
he seemed to have visited for no other purpose than to 
bring away his general in safety. 

General Gordon performed the melancholy and irk- 
some duty of leading to Aberdeen the disheartened re- 
mains of the Highland army, in which the Lord Mari- 
schal lent him assistance, and brought up the rear. It is 
probable that the rage of the men, on finding themselves 
deserted, might have shown itself in some acts of violence 
and insubordination ; but the approach of the Duke of 
Argyle*s forces, which menaced them in different columns, 
prevented this catastrophe. A sealed letter, to be opened 
at Aberdeen, contained the secret orders of the Chevalier 
for General Gordon and his army. When opened, it was 
found to contain thanks for their faithful services, an in- 
timation that disappointments had obliged him to retire 
abroad, and a full permission to his adherenra either to 
remain in a body and treat with the enemy, or disperse, 
as should best appear to suit the exigency of the time. 
The soldiers were at the same time apprised that they 
would cease to receive pay. 

A general burst of grief and indignation attended these 
communications. Many of the insurgents threw down 
their arms in despair, exclaiming that they had been de- 
serted and betrayed, and were now left without either 
king or general. The clans broke up into different bodies, 
and marched to the mountains, where they dispersed, 
each to its own hereditary glen. The gentlemen and 
Lowlanders who had been engaged either skulked among 
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the mountains or gained the more northerly shires of the 
country, where vessels sent from France to receive them 
carried a great part of them to the continent 

Thus ended the rebellion of 1715, without even the 
usual sad eclat of a defeat It proved fatal to many ancient 
and illustrious families in Scotland, and appears to have 
been an undertaking too weighty for the talents of the per- 
son whom chance, or his own presumption, placed at the 
head of it. It would be unjust to the memory of the un- 
fortunate Mar not to acquit him of cowardice or treachery, 
but his genius lay for the intrigues of a court, not the la- 
bors of a campaign. He seems to have fully shared the 
chimerical hopes which he inspired amongst his followers, 
and to have relied upon the foreign assistance which the 
Regent Duke of Orleans wanted both power and inclina- 
tion to afford. He believed, also, the kingdom was so 
ripe for rebellion, that nothing was necessary save to kin- 
dle a spark in order to produce a general conHagration. 
In a word, his trust was reposed in what is called the 
chapter of accidents. Before the battle of Sheriffinair, 
his inactivity seems to have been unpardonable, since he 
suffered the Duke of Argyle, by assuming a firm attitude, 
to neutralize and control a force of four times his num- 
bers ; but after that event, to continue the enterprise was 
insanity, since each moment he lingered brought him 
nearer the edge of the precipice. Yet even the Cheva- 
lier was invited over to share the dangers and disgrace of 
an inevitable retreat In short, the whole history of the 
insurrection shows that no combination can be more un- 
fortunate than that of a bold undertaking with an irreso- 
lute leader. 

The Earl of Mar for several years afterwards managed 
the state affairs of the Chevalier de St George, the mock 
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minister of a mock cabinet, until the beginning of the year 
1721, when he became deprived of his master's confidence. 
He spent the rest of his life abroad, and in retirement. 
This unfortunate Earl was a man of fine taste ; and in 
devising modes of improving Edinburgh, ihe capital of 
Scotland, was more fortunate than he had been in 
schemes for the alteration of her government He gave 
the first hints for several of the modem improvements of 
the city. 

The Duke of Argyle, having taken the most active 
measures for extinguishing the embers of the rebellion, 
hj dispersing the bodies of men who were still in arms, 
directed movable columns to traverse the Highlands in 
every direction, for receiving the submission of such as 
were humbled, or exercising force on those who might 
resist He arrived at Edinburgh on the 27th of Febru- 
ary, when the magistrates, who had not forgot his bold 
march to rescue the city, when menaced by Brigadier 
Macintosh, entertained him with magnificence. From 
thence he proceeded to London, where he was received 
with distinction by George I. 

And now you are doubtless desirous of knowing with 
what new honors, augmented power, or increased wealth 
the King of England rewarded the man whose genius 
had supplied the place of fourfold numbers, and who had 
secured to his Majesty the crown of at least one of his 
kingdoms, at a moment when it was tottering on his head. 
I will answer you in a word. In a very short while after 
the conclusion of the war, the Dvke of ArgyU was deprived 
of all his employments. The cause of this extraordinary 
act of court ingratitude must be sought in the personal 
hatred of the Duke of Marlborough, in the high spirit of 
the Duke of Argyle, which . rendered him a troublesome 
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and unmanageable member of a ministerial cabinet, and 
probably in some apprehension of this great man's in- 
creasing personal influence in his native country of Scot- 
land, where he was universally respected and beloved by 
many even of the party which he had opposed in the 
field. 

It is imagined, moreover, that the Duke's disgrace at 
Court was in some degree connected with a legislative 
enactment of a very doubtful tendency, which was used 
for the trial of the rebel prisoners. We have already 
mentioned the criminal proceedings under which the 
Preston prisoners suffered. Those who had been taken 
in arms at Sheriffmuir, and elsewhere in Scotland, ought, 
according to the laws both of Scotland and England, to 
have been tried in the country where the treason was 
committed. But the English lawyers had in recollection 
the proceedings of the year 1707, when it was impossible 
to obtain from Grand Juries in Scotland the verdict of a 
true bill on which the prisoners could be sent to triaL 
The close connection, by friendship and alliance, even of 
those families which were most opposed as Whigs and 
Tories, made the victorious party in Scotland unwilling 
to be the means of distressing the vanquished, and dis- 
posed them to afford a loophole for escape, even at the 
expense of strict justice. To obviate the difficulties of 
conviction, which might have been an encouragement to 
future acts of high treason, it was resolved that the Scot- 
tish offenders against the treason laws should be tried in 
England, though the offence had been committed in their 
own country. This was no doubt extremely convenient 
for the prosecution, but it remains a question where such 
innovations are to stop, when a government takes on 
itself to alter the formal proceedings of law, in order to 
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render the conviction of criminals more easy. The Court 
of Oyer and Terminer sat, notwithstanding, at Carlisle, 
and might have been held by the same parity of reason 
at the Land's End in Cornwall, or in the isles of Scilly. 
But there was a studied moderation towards the accused, 
which seemed to intimate, that if the prisoners abstained 
from challenging the irregularity of the court, they would 
be favorably dealt with. Many were set at liberty, and 
though twenty-four were tried and condemned, not one was 
ever brought to execution. It is asserted that the Duke of 
Argyle, as a Scottish man, and one of the framors of the 
Union, had in his Majest/s councils declared against an 
innovation which seemed to infringe upon that measure, 
and that the offence thus given contributed to the fall of 
his power at Court. 

Free pardons were liberally distributed to all who had 
seceded from the Rebellion before its final close. The 
Highland chiefs and clans were in general forgiven, upon 
submission and a surrender of the arms of their people. 
This was with the disaffected chiefs a simulated transac- 
tion, no arms being given up but such as were of no 
value, while all that were serviceable were concealed and 
carefully preserved. The loyal clans, on the other hand, 
made an absolute surrender, and were afterwards found 
unarmed when the Grovemment desired their assistance. 

Meantime, the principles of Jacobitism continued to 
ferment in the interior of the country, and were inflamed 
by the numerous exiles, men of rank and influence, who 
were fugitives from Britain in consequence of attainder. 
To check these, and to intimidate others, the estates of the 
attainted persons were declared forfeited to the Crown, 
and vested in trustees, to be sold for the benefit of the 
public. The revenue of the whole, though comprising 
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that of about forty families of rank and consideration, 
did not amount to £ 30,000 yearly. These forfeited es- 
tates were afterwards purchased from Grovernment by a 
great mercantile company in London, originally instituted 
for supplying the city with water by raising it fix)m the 
Thames, but which having fallen under the management 
of speculative persons, its ftmds, and the facilities vested 
in it by charter, had been applied to very different pur- 
poses. Among others, that of purchasing the forfeited 
estates was one of the boldest, and, could the company 
have maintained their credit, would have been one of the 
most lucrative transactions ever entered into. But the 
immediate return arising from this immense extent of 
wood and wilderness, inhabited by tenants who were 
disposed to acknowledge no landlords but the heirs 
of the ancient families, and lying in remote districts, 
where law was trammelled by feudal privileges, and af- 
fording little protection to the intruders, was quite un- 
equal to meet the interest of the debt which that company 
had incurred. The purchasers were, therefore, obliged to 
let the land in many cases to friends and connections of 
the forfeited proprietors, through whom the exiled owners 
usually derived the means of subsisting in the foreign 
land to which their errors and misfortunes had driven 
them. The affairs of the York Building Company, who 
had in this singular manner become Scottish proprietors 
to an immense extent, afterwards became totally deranged, 
owing to the infidelity and extravagance of their man- 
agers. Attempts were from time to time made to sell 
their Scottish estates, but very inefficiently, and at great 
disadvantage. Men of capital showed an unwillingness to 
purchase the forfeited property ; and in two or three in- 
stances the dispossessed families were able to re-purchase 
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them at low rates. But after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the value of this species of property began 
to be better understood, rival purchasers came forward, 
without being deterred by the scruples which in earlier 
days prevented men from bidding against the heirs of the 
original possessor. Every new property as exposed to 
sale brought a higher price, sometimes in a tenfold pro- 
portion, than those which had been at first disposed of, 
and after more than a century of insolvency, the debts of 
the bankrupt company were completely discharged. Could 
they have retained their landed property, or, as was once 
attempted, could any other persons have been placed in 
the company's right to it, the emolument would have been 
immense. 

Before proceeding to less interesting matter, I must 
here notice two plans, originating abroad, which were 
founded upon an expectation of again reviving in Scot- 
land the intestine war of 1715. Two years after that 
busy period. Baron Gorz, minister of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, a man whose politics were as chimerical as his 
master's schemes of conquest, devised a confederacy for 
dethroning George I. and replacing on the throne the 
heir of the House of Stewart. His fiery master was 
burning with indignation at George for having possessed 
himself of the towns of Bremen and Verden.* Charles's 

* " As Charles likewise threatened to invade the electorate of Saxo- 
ny, and chastise his false friends, King George, for the security of his 
German dominions, concluded a treaty with the King of Denmark, by 
which the duchies of Bremen and Verden, which had been taken from 
the Swedes in his absence, were made over to his Britannic Majesty, on 
condition that he should immediately declare war against Sweden. 
Accordingly he took possession of the duchies in October, published 
a declaration of war against Charles in his German dominions, and 
detached 6,000 Hanoverians to join the Danes and Prussians in Pome- 
rania.'* — Smollett, b.ii. c. i. 

VOL. V. U 
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ancient enemy, the Czar Peter, was also disposed to coun- 
tenance the scheme, and Cardinal Alberoni, then the all- 
powerful minister of the King of Spain,' afforded it his 
warm support. The plan was, that a descent of ten 
thousand troops should be effected in Scotland, under the 
command of Charles XII. himself, to whose redoubted 
character for courage and determination the success of 
the enterprise was to be intrusted. It might be amusing 
to consider the ptobable consequences which might have 
arisen from the iron-headed Swede placing himself at the 
head of an army of Highland enthusiasts, with courage 
as romantic as his own. In following the speculation, it 
might be doubted whether this leader and his troops 
would be more endeared to each other by a congenial 
audacity of mind, or alienated by Charles's habits of 
despotic authority, which the mountaineers would proba- 
bly have found themselves unable to endure. But such 
a speculation would lead us far from our proper path. 
The conspiracy was discovered by the spies of the 
French Government, then in strict alliance with Eng- 
land, and all possibility of the proposed scheme being put 
into execution was destroyed by the death of Charles 
XII. before Frederickshall, in 1718. 

But although this undertaking had failed, the enter- 
prising Alberoni continued to nourish hopes of being 
able to effect a counter-revolution in Great Britain, by 
the aid of the Spanish forces. The Chevalier de St. 
George was, in 1719, invited to Madrid, and received 
there with the honors due to the King of England. Six 
thousand troops, with twelve thousand stand of arms, 
were put on board of ten ships of war, and the whole 
armada was placed under the command of the Duke of 
Ormond. But all efforts to assist the unlucky House of 
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Stewart were frowned on by fortune and the elements. 
The fleet was encountered by a severe tempest off Cape 
Finisterre, which lasted two days, drove them back to 
Spain, and disconcerted their whole enterprise. An in- 
considerable part of the expedition, being two frigates 
from St. Sebastian, arrived with three hundred men, 
some arms, ammunition, and money, at their place 
of destmation m the Island of Lewis. The exiled 
leaders on board were the Marquis of Tullibardine, the 
Earl-Marischal, and the Earl of Seaforth. 

We have not had occasion to mention Seaforth since 
he separated from the army of Mar at the same time 
with the Marquis of Huntly, in order to oppose the Earl 
of Sutherland, whom the success of Lovat at Inverness 
had again brought into the field on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. When the two Jacobite leaders reached their 
own territories, they found the Earl of Sutherland so 
strong, and the prospects of their own party had assumed 
so desperate an aspect, that they were induced to enter 
into an engagement with Sutherland to submit them- 
selves to Government Huntly kept his promise, and 
never again joined the rebels, for which submission he 
received a free pardon. But the Earl of Seaforth again 
assumed arms in his island of Lewis, about the end of 
February, 1715-16. A detachment of regular troops 
was sent against the refractory chief, commanded by 
Colonel Cholmondely, who reduced those who were in 
arms. Seaforth had escaped to France, and from thence 
to Spain, where he had resided for some time, and was 
now, in 1719, despatched to his native country with a 
i4ew to the assistance so powerful a chief could give to 
the projected invasion. 

On his arrival at his own island of Lewis, Seaforth 
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speedily raised a few hundred Highlanders, and crossed 
over to Kintail, with the purpose of giving a new im- 
pulse to the insurrection. Here he made some additions 
to his clan levies ; but ere he could gather any considera- 
ble force, General Wightman marched against him with 
a body of regular troops from Inverness, aided by the 
Monroes, Rosses, and other loyal or Whig clans of the 
northern Highlands. 

They found Seaforth in possession of a pass called 
Strachells, near the great valley of Glenshiel. A desul- 
tory combat took place, in which there was much skir- 
mishing and sharp-shooting, the Spaniards and Seaforth's 
men keeping the pass. George Monro, younger of Cul- 
caim, engaged on the side of Government, received dur- 
ing this action a severe wound, by which he' was disabled 
for the time. As the enemy continued to fire on him, the 
wounded chief commanded his servant, who had waited 
by him, to retire, and, leaving him to his fate, to acquaint 
his father and his friends that he had died honorably. 
The poor fellow burst into tears, and asking his master 
how he could suppose he would forsake him in that condi- 
tion, he spread himself over his body, so as to intercept 
the balls of the enemy, and actually received several 
wounds designed for his master. They were both res- 
cued from the most imminent peril by a sergeant of Cul- 
cairn's company, who had sworn an oath on his dirk that 
he would accomplish his chief's deliverance. 

The battle was but slightly contested ; hut the advan- 
tage was on the side of the MacKenzies, who lost only 
one man, while the Government troops had several killed 
and wounded. They were compelled to retreat without 
dislodging the enemy, and to leave their own wounded on 
the field, many of- whom the victors are said to have des- 
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patched with their dirks. But though the MacKenzies 
obtained a partial success, it was not such as to encourage 
perseverance in the undertaking, especially as their chief, 
Lord Seaforth, being badly wounded, could no longer di- 
rect their enterprise. They determined, therefore, to dis- 
perse as soon as night fell, the rather that several of their 
allies were not disposed to renew the contest. One clan, 
for example, had been lent to Seaforth for the service of 
the day, under the special paction on the part of the chief, 
that, however the battle went, they should return before 
next morning ; this occasional assistance being only re- 
garded in the light of a neighborly accommodation to 
Lord Seaforth. 

The wounded Earl, with Tullibardine and Marischal, 
escaped to the continent* The three hundred Spaniards 
next day laid down their arms, and surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. The affair of Glenshiel might be called 
the last faint sparkle of the great Rebellion of 1715, which 
was fortunately extinguished for want of fuel. A vague 
rumor of Earl-MarischaFs having re-landed had, however, 
wellnigh excited a number of the notost zealous Jacobites 
once more to take the field, but it was contradicted before 
they adopted so rash a step. 

* " By letters patent, dated 12th July, 1726, King George I. was 
"pleased to discharge him from imprisonment, or the execution of his 
person on his attainder, and King George II. made him a grant of the 
arrears of feu-duties due to the crown out of his forfeited estate. He 
died in the island of Lewis, January, 1740." — Wood's Peerage (Sea- 
forth), vol. ii. p. 484. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Plans for the Pacification ant> Improvement of the High- 

lANDS, UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF FiELD-MARSHAL WADE 

— Highland Roads — Tax upon Ale — Opposition to it in 
Scotland — Riots at Glasgow — The Brewers of Edin- 
burgh refuse to continue the Brewing of Ale — Bur are 
compelled by the Court of Session to resume their Trade 

— Decay of Jacobitism — The Porteous Mob. 

[1719 — 1736.] 

It might well have been expected, after the founda- 
tions of -the throne had been so shaken by the storm in 
1715, that the Grovernment would have looked earnestly 
Into the causes which rendered the Highland clans so 
■lungerous to the public tranquillity, and that some meas- 
tiros would have been taken for preventing their ready 
valor being abused into the means of ruining both them- 
selves and others. Accordingly, the English Ministers 
lost no time in resorting to the more forcible and obvious 
means of military subjugation, which necessarily are, and 
must be, the most immediate remedy in such a case, 
t hough far from being the most effectual in the long run. 
The law for disarming the Highlanders, although in many 
.;a3es evaded, had yet been so generally enforced as to oc- 
casion general complaints of robbery by bands of armed 
men, which the Country had no means of resisting. 
Those complaints were not without foundation ; but they 
were greatly exaggerated by Simon Fraser, now called 
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Lord Lovat, and others, who were desirous to obtain arms 
for their vassals, that they might serve purposes of their 
own. 

Accordingly, in 1724, a warrant under the sign manual, 
was granted to Field-Marshal Wade, an oflBlcer of skill 
and experience, with instructions narrowly to inspect and 
report upon the state of the Highlands, the best meas- 
ures for enforcing the laws and protecting the defence- 
less, the modes of communication which might be opened 
through the country, and whatever other remedies might 
conduce to the quiet of a district so long distracted. In 
1725, a new sign manual was issued to the same officer 
for the same purpose. In consequence of the Marshal's 
report, various important measures were taken. The 
clan of the MacKenzies had for years refused to account 
for the rents on Seaforth's forfeited estate to the collector 
nominated by Government, and had paid them to a factor 
appointed amongst themselves, who conveyed them openly 
to the exiled Earl. This state of things was now stopped, 
and the clan compelled to submit and give up their arms, 
the Grovernment liberally granting them an indulgence 
and remission for such arrears as they had transmitted to 
Seaforth in their obstinate fidelity to him.* Other clans 
submitted, and made at least an ostensible surrender of 
their arms, although many of the most serviceable were 
retained by the clans which were hostile to Government. 
An armed vessel was stationed on Loch-Ness, to com- 
mand the shores of that extensive lake. Barracks were 

» " When the rents were collected for the purpose of being sent to 
Lord Seaforth in France, 400 of his old followers and tenants escorted 
the money to Edinburgh, to see it safely lodged in the bank. Their 
first appearance there on this errand cansed no small surprise, and 
strong animadversions on Government for allowing such proceedings." 
— General Stewart's Sketches^ App., vol. ii. p. 89. 
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rebuilt in some places, founded anew in others, and filled 
with regular soldiers. 

Another measure of very dubious utility, which had 
been resorted to by King William and disused by George 
L, was now again had recourse to. This was the estab- 
hshment of independent companies to secure the peace 
of the Highlands, and suppress the gangs of thieves who 
carried on so bold a trade of depredation. These com- 
panies, consisting of Highlanders, dressed and armed in 
their own peculiar manner, were placed under the com- 
mand of men well affected to Government, or supposed 
to be so, and having a great interest in the Highlands. 
It was truly said, that such a militia, knowing the lan- 
guage and manners of the country, could do more than 
ten times the number of regular troops to put a stop to 
robbery. But, on the other hand, it had been found by 
experience, that the privates in such corps often, from 
clanship or other motives, connived at the thefts, or com- 
pounded for them with the delinquents. Their officers 
were accused of imposing upon Government by false 
musters ; and above all, the doubtful faith even of those 
chiefs who made the strongest show of affection to Gov- 
ernment, rendered the re-establishment of Black soldiers, 
as they were called, to distinguish them from the regular 
troops, who wore the red national uniform, a measure of 
precarious policy. It was resorted to, however, and six 
companies were raised on this principle.* 

* The Freicudan Dhu, or Black Watch Companies, "were of a 
higher station in society than that from which soldiers in general are 
raised; cadets of gentlemen's families, sons of gentlemen farmers, and 
tacksmen, either immediately or distantly descended from gentle- 
men's families, — men who felt themselves responsible for their con- 
duct to high-minded and honorable families, as well as to a conntry 
for which they cherished a devoted affection. They possessed, too, in 
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Marshal Wade had also the power of receiving sub- 
mission and granting protection to outlaws or others ex- 
posed to punishment for the late rebellion, and received 
many of them into the King's peace accordingly. He 
granted, besides, licenses to drovers, foresters, dealers in 
cattle, and others engaged in such traffic, empowering 
them to carry arms for the defence of their persons and 
property. In all his proceedings towards the Highland- 
ers, there may be distinguished a general air of humanity 
and good sense, which rendered him a popular character, 
even while engaged in executing orders which they looked 
upon with the utmost degree of jealousy and suspicion.* 

The Jacobite partisans, in the mean while, partly by 
letters from abroad, partly by agents of ability who trav- 
ersed the country on purpose, did all in their power to 
thwart and interrupt the measures which were taken to 
reduce the Highlands to a state of peaceful cultivation. 

an eminent degree, the advantage of a commanding external deport- 
ment, special care being taken in selecting men of fall height, well 
proportioned, and of handsome appearance." Such were the materials 
of which the gallant 42d Highland regiment was originally composed, 
and, with four additional companies, in 1789, embodied into the line. 
— Stewart. 

* In a letter from Wade to Duncan Forbes of CuUoden, then Lord 
Advocate, dated the 2d October, 1729, the Field-marshal says: " The 
Knight and I travelled in my coach with great ease and pleasure to 
the feast of oxen, which the highwaymen had prepared for us, op- 
posite Loch Garry, where we found four oxen roasting at the same 
time, in great order and solemnity. We dined in a tent pitched for 
that purpose. The beef was excellent ; and we had plenty of bumpers, 
not forgetting your Lordship and Culloden's health; and after three 
hours' stay, took leave of our benefactors the highwaymen, and ar- 
rived at the hut of Dalnacardoch before it was dark." — CuUoden 
Papers^ p. 111. " The Marshal," says Stewart of Garth, " had not at 
this period been long enough in the Highlands to distinguish a cear- 
nach. ' or lifter of cattle,* from a highwayman. No such character as 
the latter then existed in the country." — Sketches^ vol. i. p. 44. 
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The act for disarming the body of the people they rep- 
resented in the most odious colors, though, indeed, it is 
hardly possible to aggravate the feelings of shame and 
dishonor in which a free people must always indulge at be- 
ing deprived of the means of self-defence. And the prac- 
tical doctrine was not new to them, that if the parties con- 
cerned could evade this attempt to deprive them of their 
natural right and lawful property, either by an elusory sur- 
render, or by such professions as might induce the Gov- 
ernment to leave them in possession of their weapons, 
whether under license or as members of the independent 
companies, it would be no dishonor in oppressed men 
meeting force by craft, and eluding the unjust and un- 
reasonable demands which they wanted means openly to 
resist. Much o£ the quiet obtained by Marshal Wade's 
measures was apparent only ; and while he boasts that the 
Highlanders, instead of going armed with guns, swords, 
dirks, and pistols, now travelled to churches, markets, and 
fairs wjth only a staff in their hands, the veteran general 
was ignorant how many thousand weapons, landed from 
the Spanish frigates in 1719, or otherwise introduced into 
the country, lay in caverns and other places of conceal- 
ment, ready for use when occasion should offer. 

But the gigantic part of Marshal Wade's task, and that 
which he executed with the most complete success, was 
the establishment of military roads through the rii^ed 
and desolate regions of the north, insuring the free pas- 
sage of regular troops in a country, of which it might have 
been said, while in its natural state, that every mountain 
was a natural fortress, every valley a defensible pass. 
The roads, as they were termed, through the Highlands, 
had been hitherto mere tracks, made by the feet of men 
and the cattle which they drove before them, interrupted 
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by rocks, morasses, torrents, and all the features of an 
inaccessible country, where a stranger, even unopposed, 
might have despaired of making his solitary way, but 
where the passage of a regular body of troops, with 
cavalry, artillery, and baggage, was altogether impossible. 
These rugged paths, by the labors of the soldiers em- 
ployed under Field-Marshal Wade, were, by an extraor- 
dinary exertion of skill and labor, converted into ex- 
cellent roads of great breadth and sound formation, 
which have ever since his time afforded a free and open 
communication through all parts of the Scottish High- 
lands.* 

Two of these highways enter among the hills from the 
low country, the one at Crieff, twenty miles north of Stir- 
ling, the other at Dunkeld, fifteen miles north of Perth. 
Penetrating around the mountains from different quarters, 
these two branches unite at Dalnacardoch. From thence 
a single line leads to Dalwhinny, where it again divides 
into two. One road runs northwest through Garviemore, 
and over the tremendous pass of Corryarrack, to a new 
fort raised by Marshal Wade, called Fort Augustus. The 
second line extends from Dalnacardoch north to the bar- 
racks of Ruthven, in Lochaber, and thence to Inverness. 
From that town it proceeds almost due westward across 
the island, connecting Fort Augustus, above-mentioned, 

* " The roads on these moors," says Captain Burt, in 1737, " are 
now as smooth as Constitution Hill, and I have galloped on some of 
them for miles together in great tranquillity; which was heightened by 
reflection on my former fatigue, when for a great part of the way I 
had been obliged to quit my horse, it being too dangerous or imprao 
ticable to ride, and even hazardous to pass on foot." — Ld^rs from the 
North. A kindred feeling produced the celebrated naive couplet, stuck 
up near Fort William, 

" Had you Been these roads before they were made^ 
You would hold up your haiid and bless General Wade." 
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with Inverness, and so proceeding to Fort William, in 
Lochaber, traversing the country inhabited by the Cam- 
erons, the MacDonalds of Glengarry, and other clans 
judged to be the worst affected to the reigning family. 

It is not to be supposed that the Highlanders of that 
period saw with indifference the defensive character of 
their country destroyed, and the dusky wildernesses, which 
had defied the approach of the Romans, rendered acces- 
sible in almost every direction to the regular troops of the 
Government. We can suppose that it affected them as 
the dismantling of some impregnable citadel might do the 
inhabitants of the country which it protected, and that the 
pang which they experienced at seeing their glens ex- 
posed to a hostile, or at least a stranger force, was similar 
to that which they felt at the resignation of the weapons 
of their fathers. But those feelings ^nd circumstances 
have passed away, and the Highland military roads will 
continue an inestimable advantage to the countries which 
they traverse, although no longer requiring them to check 
apprehended insurrection, and will long exhibit a public 
monument of skill and patience, not unworthy of the 
ancient Romans. Upon the Roman principle, also, the 
regular soldiers were employed in this laborious work, 
and reconciled to the task by some trifling addition of 
pay ; an experiment which succeeded so Veil as to excite 
some surprise that public works have not been more 
frequently executed by similar means. 

Other measures of the most laudable character were 
resorted to by the Government and their friends, for the 
improvement of the Highlands ; but as they were of a 
description not qualified to produce ameliorating effects, 
save after a length of time, they were but carelessly 
urged. They related to the education of this wild popa- 
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lation, and the care necessary to train the rising genera- 
tion in moral and religious principles; but the Act of 
Parliament framed for this end proved in a great measure 
ineffectual. Those exertions, which ought to have been 
national, were in some degree supplied by the Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in the High- 
lands and Isles, who, by founding chapels and schools in 
different places, did more for enlightening the people of 
that country, than had been achieved by any prince who 
had yet reigned in or over Scotland. 

While Marshal Wade was employed in pacifying the 
Highlands, and rendering them accessible to military 
forces, a subject of discontent broke out in the Lowlands, 
which threatened serious consequences. The Govern- 
ment had now become desirous to make the income of 
Scotland a source of revenue to the general exchequer, as 
hitherto it had been found scarcely adequate to maintain 
the public institutions of the kingdom, and to pay and 
support the troops which it was necessary to quarter 
there for the general tranquillity. Now a surplus of* 
revenue was desirable, and the Jacobites invidiously 
reported that the immediate object was chiefly to find 
funds in Scotland for defraying an expense of about ten 
guineas weekly, allowed to every North British Member 
of Parliament, for supporting the charge of his residence 
in London.* This expense had been hitherto imposed on 

* " Had these members been endued with a public spirit and re&olu< 
tion/' says Lockhart of Camwath, "«uch applications would have 
been needless ; but as they consisted of a parcel of people of low for- 
tunes, that could not subsist without their board-wages (which at ten 
guineas a week during each session was duly paid them) or mere 
tools and dependants, it was not to be expected they would act the 
part which became them for their country's service; and therefore 
these representations were necessary to spur them up to their duty, 
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the general revenue, but now, said the Jacobites, the 
Scottish Members were made aware by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole that they were to find, or acquiesce in, some mode 
of making up this sum out of the Scottish revenue ; or, 
according to a significant phrase, that they must in future 
lay their account with tying up their stockings with their 
own garters. 

With this view of rendering the Scottish revenue more 
eflicient, it was resolved to impose a tax of sixpence per 
barrel on all ale brewed in Scotland. Upon the appear- 
ance of a desperate resistance to this proposal, the tax 
was lowered to threepence per barrel, or one half of what 
was originally proposed. In this modified proposal the 
Scottish members acquiesced. Yet it did not become 
more popular in Scotland ; for it went to enhance the rate 
of a commodity in daily request ; and, excited by the in- 
flammatory language of those whose interest it was to 
incense the populace, the principal towns in Scotland pre- 
pared to resist the imposition at all hazards. 

Glasgow, so eminent for its loyalty in 1715, was now 
at the head of this opposition ; and on the 23d June 
[1725], when the duty was to be laid on, the general 
voice of the people of that city declared that they would 
not submit to its payment, and piles of stones were raised 
against the doors of the breweries and malt-houses, with a 
, warning to all excise oflBlcers to keep their distance. On 
'the appearance of these alarming symptoms, two compa- 
nies of foot, under Captain Bu shell, were marched from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow to prevent ftirther disturbances.* 

and show the ministry that the people would not behave so tamely as 
did their mean-spirited mercenary representatives." — Logkhart 
PaperSf vol. ii. p. 189. 
* "At their entrance into the town, the mob assembled in the 
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When the soldiers arrived, they found that the mob had 
taken possession of the guardhouse, and refused them 
admittance. The provost of the city, a timid or treacher- 
ous man, prevailed on Captain Bushell to send his men 
into their quarters, without occupying the guardhouse, or 
any other place proper to serve for an alarm-post or ren- 
dezvous. Presently after, the rabble, becoming more and 
more violent, directed their fury against Daniel Campbell 
of Shawfield, member for the city and the set of boroughs 
in which it is included. His mansion, then the most ele- 
gant in Glasgow, was totally destroyed ; and the mob, 
breaking into his cellars, found fresh incitement to their 
fury in the liquors there contained. All this was done 
without opposition, although Captain Bushell offered the 
assistance of his soldiers to keep the peace. 

JsText day the provost ventured to break open the 
guardroom door, and the soldiers were directed to repair 
thither. One or two yioters were also apprehended. 
Upon these symptoms of reviving authority, an alarm was 
beat by the mob, who assembled in a more numerous and 
formidable body than ever, and, surrounding Bushell's 
two companies, loaded them with abuse, maltreated them 
with stones, and compelled them at last to fire, when nine 
men were killed and many wounded. The rioters, undis- 
mayed, rung the alarm bell, broke into the town magazine 
of arms, seized all the muskets they could find, and con- 
tinued the attack on the soldiers. Captain Bushell, by 
the command, and at the entreaty of the provost, now 

streets, throwing stones, &c., &c., at the soldiers, giving them re- 
proachful language, and seemed to show great contempt for the sraall- 
ness of their numbers (only 110 men), saying they were but a break- 
fiist to them, and that they would soon repent coming thither." — 
Wade's Narrative. 
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commenced a retreat to Dunbarton castle, insulted and 
pursued by the mob a third part of the way. 

In the natural resentment excited by this formidable 
insurrection, the Lord Advocate for the time (the cele- 
brated Duncan Forbes) advanced to Glasgow at the head 
of a considerable army of horse, foot, and artillery. Many 
threats were thrown out against the rioters, and the mag- 
istrates were severely censured for a gross breach of 
duty. But the cool sagacity of the Lord Advocate antici- 
pated the difficulty which, in the inflamed state of the 
public mind, he was likely to experience in procuring a 
verdict against such offenders as he might bring to trial. 
So that the affair passed away with less noise than might 
have been expected, it having been ascertained that the 
riot had no political tendency ; and, though inflamed by 
the leading Jacobites, was begun and carried on by the 
people of Glasgow, solely on the principle of a resolution 
to drink their two-penny ale untied. 

The metropolis of Scotland took this excise tax more 
coolly than the inhabitants of Glasgow, for, though greatly 
averse to the exaction, they only opposed it by a sort of 
vi8 inerticBy the principal brewers threatening to resign 
their trade, and, if the impost was continued, to brew no 
more ale for the supply of the public. The Lords of the 
Court of Session declared, by an Act of Sederunt, that 
the brewers had no right to withdraw themselves from 
their occupation ; and when the brewers, in reply, at- 
tempted to show that they could not be legally compelled 
to follow their trade, after it had been rendered a losing 
one, the Court appointed their petition to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman, assuring them they would 
be allowed no alternative between the exercise of their 
trade or imprisonment. Finally, four of the recusants 
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were actually thrown into jail, which greatly shook the 
firmness of these refractory fermentators, and at length 
reflecting that the ultimate loss must fall not on them, 
but on the public, they returned to the ordinary exercise 
of their trade, and quietly paid the duties imposed on their 
liquor. 

The Union having now begun in some degree to pro- 
duce beneficial effects, the Jacobite party were gradually 
losing much of the influence over the public mind which 
had arisen out of the general prejudices against that 
measure and the natural disgust at the manner in which 
it was carried on and concluded. Accordingly, the next 
narrative of a historical character which occurs as proper 
to tell you, is unmingled with politics of Whig and Tory, 
and must be simply regarded as a strong and powerful 
display of the cool, stem, and resolved manner in which 
the Scottish, even of the lower classes, can concert and 
execute a vindictive purpose. 

The coast of Fife, full of little boroughs and petty sea- 
ports, was, of course, much frequented by smugglers, men 
constantly engaged in disputes with the excise ofiicers, 
which were sometimes attended with violence. Wilson 
and Robertson, two persons of inferior rank, but rather 
distinguished in the contraband trade, had sustained great 
loss by a seizure of smuggled goods. The step from 
illicit trading to positive robbery is not a long one. The 
two men robbed the collector, to indemnify themselves 
from the effects of the seizure.* They were tried before 
the Court of Justiciary, and condemned to death. 

* ** Wilson, with two Of his associates, entered the collector's apart- 
ment, while Robertson, the fourth, kept watch at the door, with a 
drawn catlass in his hand. The officer of the Customs, conceiving his 
life in danger, escaped out of his bedroom window, and fled in his 

VOL. V. 16 
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While the two criminals were lying under sentence in 
the tolbooth of Edinburgh, two horse-stealers, named 
Ratcliffe and Stewart, were confined in the room imme- 
diately above where they lay. These, having obtained 
spring-saws and other instruments, cut through the thick 
iron bar that secured a window on the inside, and after- 
wards the cross-gratings on the out, and having opened 
a communication with their unfortunate companions, by 
boring a large hole in the floor of their apartment, about 
two o'clock in the morning hauled them up. One party 
sung psalms, to drown the noise, while the others were 
sawing. One of the horse-stealers was let down in safety, 
and the others might have escaped but for the obstinacy 
of Wilson. This man, of a bulky person, insisted on 
making the next essay of the breach which had been 
accomplished, and having stuck fast between the bars, 
was unable either to get through or to return back. Dis- 
covery was the consequence, and precautions were taken 
against any repetition of such attempts to escape. Wilson 
reflected bitterly on himself for not having permitted his 
comrade to make the first trial, to whom, as being light 
and slender, the bars would have been no obstacle. He 

shirt, so that the plunderers, with much ease, possessed themselves of 
about two hundred pounds of public money. This robbery was com- 
mitted in a very audacious manner, for several persons were passing 
in the street at the time. But Robertson representing the noise they 
heard as a dispute or fray betwixt the collector and the people of the 
house, the worthy citizens of Pittenweem felt themselves no way 
called on to interfere in behalf of the obnoxious revenue officer; so 
satisfying themselves with this very superficial account of the matter, 
like the Levite in the parable, they passed on the opposite side of the 
way. An alarm was at length given, military were called in, the 
depredators were pursued, the booty recovered, and Wilson and Rob- 
ertson tried and condemned to death, chiefly on the evidence of an 
accomplice.'* — Heart of Mid-Lolhian. 
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resolved, with a spirit worthy of a better man, to atone to 
his companion, at all risks, for the injury he had done him. 

At this time it was the custom in Edinburgh for crimi- 
nals under sentence of death to be carried, under a suitable 
guard, to hear divine service on the Sabbath before exe- 
cution, in a church adjacent to the prison. Wilson and 
Robertson were brought thither accordingly, under the 
custody of four soldiers of the city-guard» Wilson, who 
was a very strong man, suddenly seized a soldier with 
each hand, and calling to his comrade to fly for his Hfe, 
detained a third by grappling his collar with his teeth. 
Robertson shook himself clear of the fourth, and making 
his escape over the pews of the church, was no more 
heard of in Edinburgh. The common people, to whose 
comprehension the original crime for which the men were 
condemned had nothing very abhorrent in it, were struck 
with the generosity and self-devotion that this last action 
evinced, and took such an interest in Wilson's fate, that it 
was generally rumored there would be an attempt to res- 
cue him at the place of execution. To prevent, as was 
their duty, any riotous plan of this kind, the magistrates 
ordered a party of the guard of the city, a sort of Mare- 
chausse or gensdarmes, armed and trained as soldiers, to 
protect the execution. 

The captain of the party was the celebrated John Por- 
teous, whose name will long be remembered in Scotland. 
This man, whose father was a burgess and citizen of 
Edinburgh, had himself been bred in the regular army, 
circumstances which recommended him to the magistrates, 
when, in the year 1715, they were desirous to give their 
civic guard something of a more effective military charac- 
ter. As an active police officer, Porteous was neces- 
sarily often in collision with the rabble of the city, and 
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being strict, and even severe in the manner in which he 
repressed and chastised petty riots and deliquencies, he 
was, as is usual with persons of his calling, extremely 
unpopular and odious to the rabble. They also accused 
him of abusing the authority reposed in him, to protect 
the extravagances of the rich and powerful, while he was 
inexorable in punishing the license of the poor. Porteous 
had besides a good deal of the pride of his profession, and 
seems to have been determined to show that the corps he 
commanded was adequate, without assistance, to dispel 
any commotion in the city of Edinburgh. For this reason, 
he considered it rather as an affront that the magistrates, 
on occasion of Wilson's execution, had ordered Moyle's 
regiment to be drawn up in the suburbs to enforce order, 
should the city-guard be unable to maintain it. It is 
probable from what followed, that the men commanded 
by Porteous shared their leader's jealousy of the regular 
troops, and his dislike to the populace, with whom, in the 
execution of their duty, they were often engaged in hos- 
tilities.* 

The execution of Wilson on the 14th of April, 1736, 
took place in the usual manner, without any actual or 

* " Porteons was enraged against "Wilson, who had affronted his 
soldiers, and the mob, who had favored Robertson's escape and ap- 
proved of Wilson's generosity. He thought himself affronted; it 
would reflect upon the magistrates his masters, and incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Government. This, with an habitual contempt, and a 
mortal grudge he bore to multitudes, wrought into his breast all the 
rage and emotions of a madman. The day of Wilson's execution his 
countenance was pale, his eyes rolling and staring, his mouth foaming, 
his voice broken and confused, his whole gait full of disconcerted and 
disorderly steps; and what helped most to make him mad was the 
brmging up from the Canongate a part of the Welsh fusileers.'* — 
Prefatory Notice, p. 19, to Criminal Trials, iUmtraUve of the ^^ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,^^ 12mo, Edinburgh, 1818. In which see some particu- 
lars of the Life of Porteous, Trials of Wilson, Porteous, &c. 
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menaced interruption. The criminal, according to his sen- 
tence, was hanged to the death, and it was not till the 
corpse was cut down that the mob, according to their 
common practice, began to insult and abuse the execu- 
tioner, pelting him with stones, many of which were also 
thrown at the soldiers. At former executions it had been 
the custom for the city-guai-d to endure such insults with 
laudable patience; but on this occasion they were in 
such a state of irritation that they forgot their usual 
moderation, and repaid the pelting of the mob by pouring 
amongst them a fire of musketry, killing and wounding 
many persons. In their retreat also to the guard-house, 
as the rabble pressed on them 'vvith furious execrations, 
some soldiers in the rear of the march again faced round 
and renewed the fire. In consequence of this unauthor- 
ized and unnecessary violence, and to satisfy the com- 
munity of Edinburgh for the blood which had been rashly 
shed, the Magistrates were inclined to have taken Por- 
teous to trial under the Lord Provost's authority as High 
Sheriff within the city. Being advised, however, by the 
lawyers whom they consulted, that such proceeding would 
be subject to challenge, Porteous was brought to trial for 
murder before the High Court of Justiciary. He denied 
that he ever gave command to fire, and it was proved 
that the fusee which he himself carried, had never been 
discharged. On the other hand, in the perplexed and 
contradictory evidence which was obtained, where so 
many persons witnessed the same events from different 
positions, and perhaps with different feelings, there were 
witnesses who said that they saw Porteous take a musket 
from one of his men, and fire it directly at the crowd. A 
jury of incensed citizens took the worst view of the case, 
and found the prisoner guilty of murder. At this time 
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King George 11. was on the continent, and the regency 
was chiefly in the hands of Queen Caroline, a woman of 
very considerable talent, and naturally disposed to be 
tenacious of the Crown's rights. It appeared to her Maj- 
esty, and her advisers, ths^t though the action of Porteous 
and his soldiers was certainly rash and unwarranted, yet 
that, considering the purpose by which it was dictated, it 
must fall considerably short of the guilt of murder. Cap- 
tain Porteous, in the discharge of a duty imposed on him 
by legal authority, had unquestionably been assaulted 
without provocation on his part, and had, therefore, 
a right to defend himself; and if there were excess 
in the means he had recourse to, yet a line of conduct 
originating in self-defence cannot be extended into mur- 
der, though it might amount to homicide. Moved by 
these considerations, the Regency granted a reprieve of 
Porteous's sentence, preliminary to his obtaining a par- 
don, which might perhaps have been clogged with some 
conditions. 

When the news of the reprieve reached Edinburgh, 
they were received with gloomy and general indignation. 
The lives which had been taken in the affray were not 
those of persons of the meanest rank, for the soldiers, of 
whom many, with natural humanity, desired to fire over 
the heads of the rioters, had, by so doing, occasioned ad- 
ditional misfortune, several of the balls taking effect in 
windows which were crowded with spectators, and killing 
some persons of good condition. A great number, there- 
fore, of all ranks, were desirous that Porteous should 
atone with his own life for the blood which had been so 
pashly spilt by those under his command. A general 
feeling seemed to arise unfavorable to the unhappy crimi- 
nal, and public threats were cast out, though the precise 
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source could not be traced, that the reprieve itself should 
not save Porteous from the vengeance of the citizens of 
Edinburgh.* 

The 7th day of September, the day previous to that ap- 
pointed for his execution, had now arrived, and Porteous, 
confident of his speedy deliverance from jail, had given 
an entertainment to a party of friends, whom he feasted 
within the tolbooth, when the festivity was strangely in- 
terrupted. Edinburgh was then surrounded by a wall on 
the east and south sides ; on the west it was defended by 
the castle, on the north by a lake called the North Loch. 
The gates were regularly closed in the evening, and 
guarded. It was about the hour of shutting the ports, 
as they were called, when a disorderly assemblage began 
to take place in the suburb called Portsburgh, — a quar- 
ter which has always been the residence of laborers and 
persons generally of inferior rank.t The rabble contin- 
ued to gather to a head, and, to augment their numbers, 

* " The people," says Amot, " were enraged to a degree of fury. 
They remembered that it had been the common practice of Govern- 
ment to screen the well affected from the punishment of their murders. 
That the office of King's Advocate was withheld from Sir John Lauder 
of Fountainhall, because he declared he would prosecute the authors 
of the massacre of Glencoe, and that they escaped accordingly. They 
remembered that Green and his crew would all of them have been 
pardoned, had not Government been intimidated by the fury of the 
populace: That when a riot, excited (as many people thought) by 
oppression, happened at Glasgow, and the military fired among the 
mob, and killed or wounded about twenty people, the commanding 
officer escaped unpunished and was promoted in the service," &c. 
** Fired with jealousy and resentment, they resolved, that even royal 
mercy should not rescue Porteous from their vengeance." — HisL of 
JFkHnb., p. 206. 

t A hovel in this district became, about eight years ago, the scene 
of the notorious Burke and his wretched associates* immolation of 
their human victims to the Mammon of the dissecting-room. — 1886. 
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beat a drum which they had taken from the man who 
exercised the function of drummer to the suburb. Find- 
ing themselves strong enough to commence their purpose, 
they seized on the West-port, nailed and barricaded it. 
Then going along the Cowgate and gaining the High 
Street by the numerous lanes which run between these 
two principal streets of the Old Town, they secured the 
Cowgate Port and that of the Netherbow, and thus, ex- 
cept on the side of the castle, entirely separated the city 
from such mihtary forces as were quartered in the sub- 
urbs. The next object of the mob was to attack the 
city-guard, a few of whom were upon duty as usual. 
These the rioters stripped of their arms, and dismissed 
from their rendezvous, but without otherwise maltreating 
them, though the agents of the injury of which they com- 
plained. The various halberds, Lochaber axes,* muskets, 
and other weapons, which they found in the guard-house, 
served to arm the rioters, a large body of whom now bent 
their way to the door of the jail, while another body, with 
considerable regularity, drew up across the front of the 
Luckenbooths. The magistrates, with such force as they 
could collect, made an effort to disperse the multitude. 
They were strenuously repulsed, but with no more vio- 
lence than was necessary to show that, while the populace 
were firm in their purpose, they meant to accomplish it 
with as httle injury as possible to any one excepting their 
destined victim. There might have been some interrup- 
tion of their undertaking had the soldiers of Moyle's 

* " A long pole, namely, with an axe at the extremity, and a hook 
at the back of the hatchet. The hook was to enable the bearer of the 
Lochaber axe to scale a gateway, by grappling the top of the door, 
and swinging himself up by the staff of his weapon^' — NoUy Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, 
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regiment made their way into the town from the Canon- 
gate, where they were quartered, or had the garrison de- 
scended from the Castle. But neither Colonel Moyle 
nor the Governor of the Castle chose to interfere on their 
own responsibility, and no one dared to carry a written 
warrant to them on the part of the magistrates.* 

In the mean time, the multitude demanded that Por- 
teous should be delivered up to them ; and as they were 
refused admittance to the jail, they prepared to burst 
open the doors. The outer gate, as was necessary to 
serve the purpose, was of such uncommon strength as 
to resist the united efforts of the rioters, though they 
employed sledge-hammers and iron crows to force it open. 
Fire was at length called for, and a large bonfire, main- 
tained with tar-barrels and such ready combustibles, soon 
burnt a hole in the door, through which the jailor flung 
the keys. This gave the rioters free entrance. Without 
troubUng themselves about the fate of the other criminals, 
who naturally took the opportunity of escaping, the riot- 
ers or their leaders went in search of Porteous. They 
found him concealed in the chimney of his apartment, 
which he was prevented from ascending by a grating that 

* " Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament for the city, volunteered 
the perilous task of carrying a verbal message from the Lord Provost 
to Colonel Moyle, the commander of the regiment lying in the Canon- 
gate, requesting him to force the NetUerbow port, and enter the city 
to put down the tumult But Mr. Lindsay declined to charge himself 
with any written order, which, if found on his person by an enraged 
mob, might have cost him his life ; and the issue of the application 
was, that Colonel Moyle, having no written requisition from the civil 
authorities, and having the fate of Porteous before his eyes as an ex- 
ample of the severe construction put by a jury on the proceedings of 
military men acting on their own responsibility, declined to encounter 
the risk to which the Provost's Verbal communication invited him." — 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
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ran across the vent, as is usual in such edifices. The 
rioters dragged their victim out of his concealment, and 
commanded him to prepare to undergo the death he had 
deserved ; nor did they pay the least attention either to 
his prayers for mercy, or to the offers by which he 
endeavored to purchase his life. Yet, amid all their 
obduracy of vengeance, there was little tumult, and no 
more violence than was inseparable from the action 
which they meditated. Porteous was permitted to intrust 
what money or papers he had with him to a friend, for 
the behoof of his family. One of the rioters, a grave 
and respectable-looking man, undertook, in the capacity 
of a clergyman, to give him ghostly consolation suited to 
his circumstances, as one who had not many minutes to 
live. He was conducted from the Tolbooth to the Grass- 
market, which, both as being the usual place of execution 
and the scene where their victim had fired, or caused his 
soldiers to fire, on the citizens, was selected as the place 
of punishment. They marched in a sort of procession, 
guarded by a band of the rioters, miscellaneously armed 
with muskets, battle-axes, &c., which were taken from 
the guard-house, while others carried links or fiambeaux. 
Porteous was in the midst of them, and as he refused to 
walk, he was carried by two of the rioters on what is in 
Scotland called the King's cushion, by which two per- 
sons alternately grasping each other's wrists, form a kind 
of seat on the backs of their hands, upon which a third 
may be placed. They were so cool as to halt when one 
of the slippers dropped from his foot, till it was picked up 
and replaced.* 

* " This little incident, characteristic of the extreme composure of 
this exbaordinary mob, was witnesse4 by a lady, who, disturbed like 
others from her slumbers, had gone to the window. It was told to the 
author by the lady's daughter." — JVote, Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
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The citizens of the better class looked from their 
windows on this extraordinary scene, but terrified beyond 
the power of interference, if they had possessed the wilL 
In descending the West Bow, which leads to the place of 
execution, the rioters, or conspirators — a term, perhaps, 
more suited to men of their character — provided them- 
selves with a coil of ropes, by breaking into the booth of 
a dealer in such articles, and lefl at the same time a 
guinea to pay for it; a precaution which would hardly 
have occurred to men of the lowest class, of which in 
external appearance the mob seemed to consist. A cry 
was next raised for the gallows, in order that Porteous 
might die according to all the ceremony of the law. 
But as this instrument of punishment was kept in a 
distant part of the town, so that time must be lost in 
procuring it, they proceeded to hang the unfortunate man 
over a dyer's pole, as near to the place of execution as 
possible. The poor man's efforts to save himself only 
added to his tortures ; for as he tried to keep hold of the 
beam to which he was suspended, they struck his hands 
with guns and Lochaber axes, to make him quit his hold, 
so that he suffered more than usual in the struggle which 
dismissed him from life. 

When Porteous was dead the rioters dispersed, with- 
drawing without noise or disturbance all the outposts 
which they had occupied for preventing interruption, and 
leaving the city so quiet, that, had it not been for the 
relics of the fire which had been applied to the jail-door, 
the arms which lay scattered in disorder on the street, as 
the rioters had flung them down, and the dead body of 
Porteous, which remained suspended in the place where 
he died, there was no visible symptom of so violent an 
explosion of popular fury haviog taken place. 
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The government, highly oflfended at such a daring con- 
tempt of authority, imposed on the Crown counsel the 
task of prosecuting the discovery of the rioters with the 
utmost care. The report of Mr. Charles Erskine, then 
solicitor-general, is now before me,* and bears witness to 
his exertions in tracing the reports, which were numerous, 
in assigning to various persons particular shares in this 
nocturnal outrage. All of them, however, when exam- 
ined, proved totally groundless, and it was evident that 
they had been either wilful falsehoods, sent abroad to 
deceive and mislead the investigators, or at least idle and 
unauthenticated rumors which arise out of such commo- 
tions, like bubbles on broken and distracted waters. A 
reward of two hundred pounds was offered by Govern- 
ment, for the discovery of any person concerned in the 
riot, but without success. 

Only a single person was proved to have been present 
at the mob, and the circumstances in which he stood 
placed him out of the reach of punishment. He was foot- 
man to a lady of rank, and a creature of weak intellects. 
Being sent into Edinburgh on a message by his mistress, 
he had drunk so much liquor as to deprive him of all 
capacity whatever, and in this state mixed with the mob, 
some of whom put a halberd in his hand. But the wit- 
nesses who proved this apparent accession to the mob, 
proved also that the accused could not stand without the 
support of the rioters, and was totally incapable of know- 
ing for what purpose they were assembled, and conse- 
quently of approving or of aiding their guilt. He was 
acquitted accordingly, to the still further dissatisfaction of 
the Ministry, and of Queen Caroline, who considered the 

* See it in Note to the Heart of Mid-Lothian, chap. vii. 
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commotion, and the impunity with which it was followed, 
as an insult to her personal authority.* 

A bill was prepared and brought into PiEirliament for the 
punishment of the city of Edinburgh, in a very vindictive 
spirit, proposing to abolish the city charter, demolish the 
city walls, take away the town-guard,t and declare the 
provost incapable of holding any office of public trust. 
A long investigation took place on the occasion, in which 
many persons were examined at the bar of the House of 
Lords, without throwing the least light on the subject of 
the Porteous Mob, or the character of the persons by 
whom it was conducted. The penal conclusions of the bill 
were strenuously combated by the Duke of Argyle, Duncan 
Forbes, and others, who represented the injustice of pun- 
ishing with dishonor the capital of Scotland for the inso- 
lence of a lawless mob, which, taking advantage of a mo- 
ment of security, had committed a great breach of the peace, 

* " It is still recorded in popular tradition," says Sir Walter Scott, 
*^ that her Majesty, in the height of her displeasure, told the celebrated 
John Duke of Argyle, that sooner than submit to such an insult (the 
execution of Porteous), she would make Scotland a hunting-field. — 
* In that case. Madam,* answered that high-spirited nobleman, with a 
profound bow, * I will take leave of your Majesty, and go down to my 
own coimtry to get my hounds ready.' The import of the reply had 
more than met the ear." — Heart of Mid-Lothian, 

t " Abolish the city-guard — rather a Hibernian mode of enabling 
them better to keep the peace within burgh in future." " The Lord 
Provost was ex-ofl5cio commander and colonel of this corps, which 
might be increased to 300 men when the times required it. No other 
drum but theirs was allowed to sound on the High Street, between the 
Luckenbooths and the Netherbow. This ancient corps is now [in 
1817] entirely disbanded. Their last march to do duty at Hallow 
Fair had something in it affecting. Their drums and fifes had been 
wont, on better days, to play on this joyous occasion, the lively tune 
of * Jockey to the Fair*; but on this final occasion the afflicted 
veterans moved slowly to the dirge of * The Last Time I came ower 
the Muir.* " — JVbte*, Heart of Mid^Loikian, 
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attended with a cruel murder. As men's minds cooled, the 
obnoxious clauses were dropped out of the bill, and at 
length its penal consequences were restricted to a fine 
of £ 2,000 sterling on the city, to be paid for the use 
of Captain Porteous's widow. This person, having re- 
ceived other favors from the town, accepted of £ 1,500 in 
full of the fine ; and so ended the affair, so far as the city 
of Edinburgh was concerned. 

But, as if some fatality had attended the subject, a 
clause was thrown in, compelling the ministers of the 
Scottish Church to read a proclamation from the pulpit, 
once every month during the space of a whole year, call- 
ing on the congregation to do all in their power for dis- 
covering and bringing to justice the murderers of Captain 
Porteous, or any of them, and noticing the reward which 
Government had promised to such as should bring the 
malefactors to conviction. Many of the Scottish clergy 
resented this imposition, as indecorously rendering the 
pulpit a vehicle for a hue and cry, and still more as an 
attempt, on the part of the state, to interfere with the 
spiritual authorities of the Kirk, which amounted, in their 
opinion, to an Erastian heresy. Neither was it held to 
be matter of indifference, that in reading the proclamation 
of the Legislature, the clergymen were compelled to de- 
scribe the bishops as the " Lords Spiritual in Parliament 
assembled"; an epithet seemingly acknowledging the le- 
gality and the rank of an order disavowed by all true 
Calvinists. The dispute was the more violent as it was 
immediately subsequent to a schism in the Church, on the 
fruitful subject of patronage, which had divided from the 
communion of the Established Church of Scotland that 
large class of Dissenters generally called Seceders. Much 
ill blood was excited, and great dissensions took place 
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betwixt those clergymen who did, and those who did not, 
read the proclamation. This controversy, like others, had 
its hour, during which little else was spoken of, until in 
due time the subject was worn threadbare, and forgotten. 
The origin of the Porteous mob continued long to ex- 
ercise the curiosity of those by whom the event was 
remembered, and from the extraordinary mixture of pru- 
dence and audacity with which the purpose of the multi- 
tude had been conceived and executed, as well as the 
impenetrable secrecy with which the enterprise was car- 
ried through, the public were much inclined to suspect 
that there had been among its actors men of rank and 
character, far superior to that belonging to the multitude 
who were the ostensible agents. Broken and imperfect 
stories were told of men in the disguise of women, and of 
common artisans, whose manner betrayed a sex and man- 
ners different from what their garb announced.* Others 
laughed at these as unauthorized exaggerations, and con- 
tended that no class were so likely to frame or execute 
the plan for the murder of the police officer, as the popu- 
lace to whom his official proceedings had rendered him 
obnoxious, and that the secrecy so wonderfully preserved 
on the occasion arose out of the constancy and fidelity 
which the Scottish people observe towai'ds each other 
when engaged in a common cause. Nothing is, or prob- 
ably ever will be, known with certainty on the subject ; 
but it is understood, that several young men left Scotland 
in apprehension of the strict scrutiny which was made 

• " The clothes which appeared under their different disguises, as 
well as the conduct and deliberation with which their plan was ex- 
ecuted, bespoke many among them to be superior to the vulgar; and 
that the violence they committed proceeded not from the rash and 
unpremeditated concert of a rabble." — Abnot, p. 207. 
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into that night's proceedings ; and in your grandfather's 
younger days, the voice of fame pointed out individuals, 
who, long absent from that country, had returned from 
the East and West Indies in improved circumstances, as 
persons who had fled abroad on account of the Porteous 
Mob. One story of the origin of the conspiracy was 
stated to me with so much authority, and seemed in itself 
so simple and satisfactory, that, although the degree of 
proof, upon investigation, fell far short of what was neces- 
sary as full evidence, I cannot help considering it as the 
most probable account of the mysterious affair. A man, 
who long bore an excellent character, and filled a place 
of some trust as forester and carpenter to a gentleman of 
fortune in Fife, was affirmed to have made a confession 
on his death-bed, that he had been not only one of the 
actors in the hanging of Porteous, but one of the secret 
few by whom the deed was schemed and set on foot 
Twelve persons of. the village of Path-head — so this 
man's narrative was said to proceed — resolved that Por- 
teous should die, to atone for the life of Wilson, with 
whom many of them had been connected by the ties of 
friendship and joint adventure in illicit trade, and for the 
death of those shot at the execution. This vengeful band 
crossed the Forth by different ferries, and met together 
at a solitary place near the city, where they distributed 
the party which were to act in the business which they 
had in hand ; and, giving a beginning to the enterprise, 
soon saw it undertaken by the populace of the city, whose 
minds were precisely in that state of irritability which 
disposed them to follow the example of a few desperate 
men. According to this account, most of the original 
devisers of the scheme fled to foreign parts, the surprise 
of the usual authorites having occasioned some days to 
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pass over ere the investigations of the affair were com- 
menced. On making inquiry of the surviving family of 
this old man, they were found disposed to treat the 
rumored confession as a fiction, and to allege that, although 
he was of an age which seemed to support the story, and 
had gone abroad shortly after the Porteous Mob, yet he 
had never acknowledged any accession to it, but, on the 
contrary, maintained his innocence when taxed, as he 
sometimes was, with having a concern in the affair. The 
report, however, though probably untrue in many of its 
circumstances, yet seems to give a very probable account 
of the origin of the riot in the vindictive purpose of a few 
resolute men, whose example was quickly followed by 
the multitude, already in a state of mind to cafch fire 
from the slightest spark. 

This extraordinary and mysterious outrage seems to be 
the only circumstance which can be interesting to you, as 
exclusively belonging to the history of Scotland, betwixt 
the years immediately succeeding the civil war of 1715, 
and those preceding the last explosion of Jacobitism in 
that country, in 1745-6. 



16 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

State op the Lowlands — Landlords and Tenants — State 
OF Learning — Bad Effect of Oaths of Office — Decat 
OF the Feudal Adthoritt of Landlords — State of the 
Highlands — Influence of the Chiefs over their Clans — 
Cameron of Lochiel and Fraser of Lovat — Unpopularity 
OF THE Two First Georges, and of Walpole*s Administra- 
tion— Marriage of the Chevalier de St. George — Pettt 
Intrigues among his Adherents — Character of Prince 
Charles Edward — Projected Invasion on his Behalf, in 
1744 — The French Fleet dispersed — Resolution of Prince 
Charles to try his Fortune in Scotland — He Embarks 
— And lands at Moidart. — NOTE, Personal Appearance 
AZhO Demeanor of Prince Charles. 

[1T36 — 1T45.] 

After the temporary subjection of the Highlands, in 
1720 and the years immediately succeeding, had been in 
appearance completed, by the establishment of garrisons, 
the formation of military roads, and the general submis- 
sion of the Highland clans who were most opposed to 
Government, Scotland enjoyed a certain degree of internal 
repose, if not of prosperity. To estimate the nature of 
this calm, we must look at the state of the country in two 
points of view, as it concerned the Highlands and the 
Lowlands. 

In the Lowlands a superior degree of improvement 
began to take place, by the general influence of civiliza- 
tion, rather than by the effect of any specific legislative 
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enactment. The ancient laws which vested the adminis- 
tration of justice in the aristocracy continued to be a 
cause of poverty amongst the tenantry of the country. 
Every gentleman of considerable estate possessed the 
power of a baron, or lord of regality, and by means of a 
deputy, who was usually his factor or land-steward, exer- 
cised the power of dispensing justice, both civil and crim- 
inal, to those of his neighborhood. In the most ordinary 
class of lawsuits one party was thus constituted the judge 
in his own cause ; for in all cases betwixt landlord and 
tenant, the questions were decided in the court of the 
baron, where the landlord, by means of an obsequious 
deputy, in fact possessed the judicial power. The nature 
of the engagements between the proprietor and the culti- 
vator of the ground rendered the situation of the latter 
one of great hardship. The tenants usually held their 
farms from year to year, and, from the general poverty 
of the country, could pay but little rent in money. The 
landlords, who were usually struggling to educate their 
children, and set them out in the world, were also neces- 
sitous, and pursued indirect expedients for subjecting the 
' tenants in services of a nature which had a marked con- 
nection with the old slavish feudal tenures. Thus the 
tenant was bound to grind his meal at the baron's mill, 
and to pay certain heavy duties for the operation, though 
he could have had it ground more conveniently and 
cheaply elsewhere. In some instances he was also 
obliged to frequent the brewery of his landlord. In 
almost every case, he was compelled to discharge cer- 
tain services, of driving coals, casting peats,* or similar 
domestic labor, for the proprietor. In this manner the 
tenant was often called upon to perform the field work of 
» i. e. Digging moss for fueL 
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the laird when that of his own farm was in arrear, and 
deprived of that freedom of employing his powers of 
labor to the best possible account, which is the very 
soul of agriculture. 

Nevertheless, though the Scottish lairds had the means 
of oppression in their hands, a judicious perception of 
their own interest prevented many, and doubtless a sense 
of justice warned others, from abusing those rights to the 
injury of their people. The custom, too, of giving farms 
in lease to younger sons or other near relations tended to 
maintain the farmers above the rank of mere peasantry, 
into which they must have otherwise sunk ; and as the 
Scottish landholders of those days lived economically, and 
upon 'terms of kindness with their tenants, there were 
fewer instances of oppression or ill usage than might have 
been expected from a system which was radically bad, 
and which, if the proprietors had been more rapacious, 
and the estates committed to the management of a mere 
factor or middle-man, who was to make the most of them, 
must have led to a degree of distress which never, appears 
to have taken place in Scotland. Both parties were in 
general poor, but they united their efforts to bear their 
indigence with patience. 

The younger sons of gentlemen usually went abroad in 
some line of life in which they might speedily obtain 
wealth, or at least the means of subsistence. The colonies 
afforded opportunities of advancement to many; others 
sought fortune in England, where the calnaer and more 
provident character of the nation, joined with the ready 
assistance which each Scotsman who attained prosperity 
extended to those who were struggling for it, very often 
led to success. The elder sons of the Scottish landhold- 
ers were generally, like those of France, devoted to the 
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law or to the sword, so that in one way or other they 
might add some means of increase to the family estates. 
Commerce was advancing by gradual steps. The colonial 
trade had opened slow but increasing sources of exertion 
to Glasgow, which is so conveniently situated for the 
trade with North America, of which that enterprising 
town early acquired a respectable portion. 

The Church of Scotland still afforded a respectable 
asylum for such as were disposed to turn their thoughts 
towards it. It could, indeed, in no shape afford wealth, 
bat it gave sufficiency for the moderate wants of a useful 
clergyman, and a degree of influence over the minds of 
men, which, to a generous spirit, is more valuable than 
opulence. The respectability of the situation, and its 
importance in society, reconciled the clergyman to its 
poverty, an evil little felt, where few could be termed 
rich. 

Learning was not so accurately cultivated as in the 
sister country. But although it was rare to find a Scot- 
tish gentleman, even when a divine or lawyer, thoroughly 
grounded in classical lore, it was still more uncommon to 
find men in the higher ranks who did not possess a gen- 
eral tincture of letters, or, thanks to their system of pa- 
rochial education, individuals, even in the lowest classes, 
without the knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
A certain degree of pedantry, indeed, was considered as 
a characteristic of the nation, and the limited scholarship 
which it argued proved eminently useful to Scotchmen, 
who, going abroad, or to England, which they considered 
as a foreign country, mixed in the struggle for success 
with the advantage of superior information over those of 
the same class elsewhere. Thomson, Mallet, and others 
engaged in the pursuits of literature, were content to 
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receive their reward from the sister country ; and if we 
except the Poems of Allan Ramsay, praised by his coun- 
trymen, but neither relished nor understood by South 
Britons, the Scots made little figure in composition, com- 
pared to the period of Gkwin Douglas and Dunbar. 
Upon the whole, the situation of Scotland during the 
early part of the eighteenth century, was like that of a 
newly transplanted forest tree, strong enough to maintain 
itself in its new situation, but too much influenced by the 
recent violence of the change of position to develop with 
freedom its principles of growth or increase. 

The principal cause which rendered Scotland station- 
ary in its advance towards improvement was the malevo- 
lent influence of political party. No efforts seem to have 
been made to heal the rankling wounds which the ci>il 
war of 1715 had left behind it. The party in favor 
failed not, as is always the case, to represent those who 
were excluded from it as the most dangerous enemies of 
the king on the throne and the constitution by which he 
reigned ; and those who were branded as Jacobites were 
confirmed in their opinions by finding themselves shut 
out from all prospect of countenance and official employ- 
ment. Almost all beneficial situations were barred 
against those who were suspected of harboring such 
sentiments, by the necessity imposed on them, not only 
of taking oaths to the established government, but also 
such as expressly denounced and condemned the political 
opinions of those who differed from it. Men of high 
spirit and honorable feelings were averse to take oaths 
by which they were required openly to stigmatize and 
disown the opinions of their fathers and nearest relatives, 
although perhaps they themselves saw the fallacy of the 
proscribed tenets, and were disposed tacitly to abandon 
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them. Those of the higher class, once falling under sus- 
picion, were thus excluded from the bar and the army, 
which we have said were the professions embraced by 
the elder sons of gentlemen. The necessary consequence 
was, that the sons of Jacobite families went into foreign 
service, and drew closer those connections with the exiled 
family, which they might have otherwise been induced to 
drop, and became confirmed in their party opinions, even 
from the measures employed to suppress them. In the 
rank immediately lower, many young men of decent fam- 
ilies were induced to renounce the privileges of their 
birth, and undertake mechanical employments, in which 
their conduct could not be obstructed by the imposition of 
the obnoxious oaths. 

It was fortunate for the peace of the kingdom that, 
though many of the landed gentry were still much im- 
bued with the principles of Jacobitism, they did not retain 
the influence which so long rendered them the active dis- 
turbers of the Government; for, although the feudal 
rights still subsisted in form, it was now a more diflScult 
matter for a great lord to draw into the field the vassals 
who held of him by military tenure. The various confis- 
cations which had taken place operated as serious warn- 
ings to such great families as those of Gordon, Athole, 
Seaforth, or others, how they rashly hoisted the standard 
of rebellion, while the provisions of the Clan Act, and 
other statutes enabled the vassal so summoned to dis- 
pense with attendance upon it, without hazarding, as in 
former times, the forfeiture of his fief. Nor was the 
influence of the gentry and landed proprietors over the 
farmers and cultivators of the soil less diminished than 
that of the great nobles. When the proprietors, as was 
now generally the case throughout the Lowlands, became 
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' determined to get the highest rent they could obtain for 
their land, the farmer did not feel his situation either so 
easy or so secure, that he should, in addition, be called on 
to follow his landlord to battle. It must also be remem- 
bered, that though many gentlemen, on the north of the 
Tay especially, were of the Episcopal persuasion, which 
was almost synonymous with being Jacobites, a great 
proportion of the lower classes were Presbyterian in 
their form of worship, and Whigs in political principle, 
and every way adverse to the counter-revolution which it 
was the object of their landlords to establish. In the 
south and west, the influence of the established religion 
was general amongst both gentry and peasantry. 

The fierce feelings occasioned throughout Scotland 
generally, by the recollections of the Union, had died 
away with the generation which experienced them, and 
the benefits of the treaty began to be visibly, though 
slowly, influential on their descendants. The Lowlands, 
therefore, being by far the wealthiest and most important 
part of Scotland, were much disposed to peace, the rather 
that those who'nught have taken some interest in creat- 
ing fresh disturbances had their power of doing so great- 
ly diminished. 

It is also to be considered, that the Lowlanders of this 
later period were generally depriveci of arms and unac- 
customed to use them. The Act of Security, in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, had been made the 
excuse for introducing quantities of arms into ScQtland, 
and disciplining the population to the use of them ; but the 
consequences of this general arming and training act had 
long peased to operate, and, excepting the militia, which 
were ofiicered, and received a sort of discipline, the use 
of arms was totally neglected in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. 
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The Highlands were in a very diflferent state, and 
from the tenacity with which the inhabitants retained the 
dress, language, manners, and customs of their fathers, 
more nearly resembled their predecessors of centuries 
long since past than any other nation in Europe. It is 
true, they were no longer the ignorant and irreclaimable 
barbarians, in which light they were to be regarded so 
late perhaps as the sixteenth century. Civilization had 
approached their mountains. Their manners were influ- 
enced by the presence of armed strangers, whose fortresses 
were a check to the fire of their restless courage. They 
were obliged to yield subjection' to the law, and, in ap- 
pearance at least, to pay respect to those by whom it was 
administered. But the patriarchal system still continued, 
with all the good and bad which attached to its influence. 
The chief was still the leader in war, the judge and pro- 
tector in peace. The whole income of the tribe, consist- 
ing of numerous but petty articles of rude produce, was 
paid into the purse of the chief, and served to support the 
rude hospitality of his household, which was extended to 
the poorest of the clan. It was still the object of each 
leader, by all possible means, to augment the number 
capable of bearing arms ; and of course they did not 
hesitate to harbor on their estates an excess of population, 
idle, haughty, and warlike, whose only labor was battle 
and the chase, and whose only law was the command, of 
their chieftain.* 

* A letter from Lord Lovat to President Forbes, dated 20th October, 
1745, has, " I beg, my Lord, that you may not be in the least appre- 
hensive that any of those Rogues, or any in my country, go and 
disturb your tenants; for I solemnly swear to Gortuleg, that if any 
villain or rascal of my country durst presume to hurt or disturb any 
of your Lordship*s tenants, I would go personally, though carried in a 
litter, and see them seized and hanged.*' " This language, addressed 
to the first law officer in Scotland, may serve to show the state of the 
Highlands at that period." — Culhden Pnpera, p. 234. 
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It is true, that, in the eighteenth century, we no longer 
hear of the chiefs taking arms in their own behalf, or 
fighting pitched battles with each other, nor did they, as 
formerly, put themselves at the head of the parties which 
ravaged the estates of rival clans or the Lowlands. The 
creaghs or inroads took place in a less open and avowed 
manner than formerly, . and were interrupted frequently 
both by the regular soldiers from the garrisons, and by the 
soldiers of the independent companies, called the Black 
Watch. Still, however, it was well understood that on 
the estates, or countries, as they are called, of the great 
chiefs, there was suffered to exist, under some bond of 
miderstood but unavowed conditions of allegiance on the 
one side, and protection on the other, amongst pathless 
woods and gloomy valleys, gangs of banditti ready to 
execute the will of the chief by whom they were shel- 
tered, and upon a hint darkly given and easily caught up, 
willingly disposed to avenge his real or supposed wrongs. 
Thus the celebrated Rob Roy, at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, was able, though an outlawed 
and desperate man, to maintain himself against every 
effort of the Montrose family, by the connivance which 
he received from that of Argyle, who allowed him, as 
the phrase then went, " wood and water," that is to say, 
the protection of their lakes and forests. 

This primitive state of things must, in the gradual 
course of events, have suffered great innovations. The 
young Highlanders of fortune received their education 
in English or Lowland schools, and, gradually adopting 
the ideas of those with whom they were brought up, 
must have learned to value themselves less on their soli- 
tary and patriarchal power than on the articles of per- 
sonal expenditure and display which gave distinction to 
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those around, them. This new passion would have been 
found in time inconsistent with the performance of the 
duties which the tribe expected and exacted from their 
chief, and the bonds which connected them, though so 
singularly intimate^ must have in time given way. The 
Reverend Peter Rae, historian of the Rebellion in 1715,* 
states that, even in his own time, causes of the nature we 
have hinted at were beginning to operate, and that some 
chiefs, with the spagMin^ or assumption of consequence 
not uncommon to the Celtic race, had addicted them- 
selves to expenses and luxuries to which their incomes 
were not equal, and which began already to undermine 
their patriarchal power and authority over their clans. . 
But the operation of such causes, naturally slow, was 
rendered almost imperceptible, if not altogether neutral- 
ized, by the strong and counteracting stimulus afforded 
by the feelings of Jacobitism common to the western 
chiefs. These persons and their relations had many of 
them been educated or served as soldiers abroad, and 
were in close intercourse with the exiled family, who 
omitted no means by which they could insure the attach- 
ment of men so able to serve theuK The communica- 
tion of the Stewart family with the Highlands was con- 
stant and unceasing, and was no doubt most effectual in 
maintaining the patriarchal system in its integrity. Each 
chief looked upon himself as destined to be raised to 
greatness by the share he might be able to take in the 
eventful and impending struggle which was one day to 
restore the House of Stewart to the throne, and that 

* Printed in 4to, Dumfries, 1718. Second Edition, with a Collec- 
tion of Original Letters, &c., 8vo, Lond., 1746, and reprinted in a work 
entitled^ " George Charles' History of the Transactions in Scotland, 
•1716 - 16 and 1745 - 6." 2 vols. 8vo, Stirling, 1817. 
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share must be greater or less according to the number of 
men at whose head he might take the field.* This pros- 
pect, which to their sanguine eyes appeared a near one, 
was a motive which influenced the lives, and regulated 
the conduct, of the Highland chiefs, and which had its 
natural effect in directing their emulous attention to ce- 
ment the bonds of clanship, that might otherwise have 
been gradually relaxed. 

But though almost all the chiefs were endeavoring to 
preserve their people in a state to take the field, and to 
assist the cause of the heir of the Stewart family when 
the moment of enterprise should arrive, yet the indi- 
vidual . character of each modified the manner in which 
he endeavored to provide for this common object; and 
I cannot propose to you a stronger contrast than the 
manner in which the patriarchal power was exercised 
by Donald Cameron of Lochiel and the notorious Fraser 
of Lovat. 

The former was one of the most honorable and well- 
intentioned persons in whom the patriarchal power was 
ever lodged. He was grandson of that Sir Evan Dhu, 
or Black Sir Evan, who made so great a figure in Crom- 
well's time, and of whom I have already told you many 
stories in a former chapter of this little work*t Far 

* " About the year 1740, some Lowland gentlemen made a party to 
^ visit the Highlands, where they w:ere entertained at the house of one 
of the chiefs with great hospitality, and a profusion of game, fish, and 
French wine. One of the guests asked their landlord somewhat 
bluntly, what was the rent of his estate; he answered, he could raise 
500 men. This story is told of M'Donald of Keppoch, who was killed 
at the battle of Culloden." — Home's History of the BebeUion, 1745. 
Works, vol. ii. p. 405. 

t I there said that Sir Evan Dhu lived to extreme old age, and that 
he sunk at length into a sort of second childhood, and was rocked to 
sleep like an infant; but I have since had reason to think that the last 
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from encouraging the rapine which had been, for a long 
time, objected to the men of Lochaber, he made the most 
anxious exertions to put a stop to it by severe punish- 
ment ; and while he protected his own people and his 
allies, would not permit them to inflict any injury upon 
others. He encouraged among them such kinds of in- 
dustry as they could be made to apply themselves to ; 
and in general united the high spirit of a Highland chief 
with the sense and intelligence of a well-educated Eng- 
lish gentleman of fortune. Although possessed of an 
estate, of which the income hardly amounted to seven 
hundred a year, this celebrated chief brought fourteen 
hundred men into the Rebellion, and he was honorably 
distinguished by his endeavors on all occasions to miti- 
gate the severities of war, and deter the insurgents from 
acts of vindictive violence. 

A different picture must be presented of Lord Lovat, 
whose irregular ambition induced him to play the High- 
part of tlie tradition was an exaggeration. The ancient chieftain used 
a contrivance, such as is sometimes applied to sick-beds in the present 
day, for enabling the patient to turn himself in bed; and it was un- 
doubtedly some misconception of the purpose of tliis machine which 
produced the report of his being rocked in a cradle. He was in per- 
fect possession of his faculties during the year 1715, and expressed 
great regret that his clan, the Camerona, being in the Earl of Mar's 
left wing, had been compelled to fly on that occasion. " The 
Camerons,** he said, "were more numerous than they were in his 
day, but they Were become much less warlike." This was a reproach 
which the clan speedily wiped away. From the evidence preserved 
in the family, it appears Sir Evan had preserved to the extremity of 
human life the daring expression of command which dignified his 
features, the tenacious power of his gripe, and his acute resentment 
of injuries. An English oflScer, who came from Fort William on a 
visit, having made use of some words which the old chief took amiss, 
he looked on him sternly, and said, " Had you used that expression 
but a few months since, yon had never lived to repeat it" — S. 
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land chief to the very utmost, while he cared for nothing 
save the means of applying the power implied in the 
character to the advancement of his own interest. His 
hospitality was exuberant, yet was regulated by means 
which savored much of a paltry economy. His table was 
filled with Frasers, all of whom he called his cousins, but 
took care that the fare with which they were regaled was 
adapted, not to the supposed equality, but to the actual 
importance of his guests. Thus the claret did not pass 
below a particular mark on the table ; those who sat be- 
neath that limit had some cheaper liquor, which had also 
its bounds of circulation ; and the clansmen at the ex- 
tremity of the board were served with single ale. Still 
it was drunk at the table of their chief, and that made 
amends for all. Lovat had a Lowland estate, where he 
fleeced his tenants without mercy, for the sake of main- 
taining his Highland military retainers. He was a mas- 
ter of the Highland character, and knew how to avail 
himself of its peculiarities. He knew every one whom 
it was convenient for him to caress ; had been acquainted 
with his father ; remembered the feats of his ancestors, 
and was profuse in his complimentary expressions of 
praise and fondness. If a man of substance offended 
Lovat, or, which was the same thing, if he possessed a 
troublesome claim against him, and was determined to 
enforce it, one would have thought ' that all the plagues 
of Egypt had been denounced against the obnoxious in- 
dividual. His house was burnt, his flocks driven off, his 
cattle houghed ; and if the perpetrators of such outrages 
were secured, the jail of Inverness was never strong 
enough to detain them till punishment. They always 
broke prison. With persons of low rank, less ceremony 
was used ; and it was not uncommon for witnesses to ap* 
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pear against them for some imaginary crime, for which 
Lord Lovat's victims suffered the punishment of trans- 
portation. 

We cannot wonder that a man of Lovat's disposition 
should also play the domestic tyrant ; but it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive the excess to which he carried enormi- 
ties in this character. After his return to Scotland in 
1715, he was twice married; first, in 1717, to a daughter 
of the Laird of Grant, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters; his second, or rather his third wife, was a 
Campbell, a relation of the Argyle family. It is sup- 
posed he married her with a view to secure the friend- 
ship of that great family. Finding himself disappointed 
in this expectation, he vented his resentment on the poor 
lady, whom he shut up in a turret of his castle, neither 
affording her food, clothes, or other necessaries in a man- 
ner suitable to her education, nor permitting her to go 
abroad, or to receive any friend within doors. Dark ru- 
mors went forth of the treatment of the wife of this daring 
chief, who had thus vanished from society. She had a 
friend, whose fearless interest in her fate induced her to 
surmount all sense of personal danger, and to visit Castle 
Downie with the purpose of ascertaining the situation of 
Lady Lovat She contrived to announce her arrival so 
unexpectedly as to leave Lovat no apology by which he 
could escape her intrusive ^isit. He took his resolution, 
went to the prison-chamber of his unfortunate wife, and 
announced to her the arrival of her friend. " As it is my 
pleasure, madam," he said, " that you receive your visitor 
in the character of a contented and affectionate wife, yoii 
will please to dress yourself" (laying proper apparel be- 
fore her,) " and come down with the easy and free air of 
the mistress of the mansion, happy in her husband's 
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affection and unlimited trust. It will become you to be- 
ware how you give the least hint of any discord between 
you and me ; for secret eyes will be upon you, and you 
know what reason you have to dread disobeying my com- 
mands." In this manner the poor lady met her friend, 
with her tongue padlocked concerning all that she would 
willingly have disclosed, Lovat contriving all the while 
to maintain so constant a watch on his wife and her vis- 
itor, that they could not obtain the least opportunity of 
speaking apart. The visitor, however, in the very silence 
and constraint of her friend, had seen enough to satisfy 
her that all was not well ; and when she left Castle 
Downie, became importunate with Lady Lovat's family 
to be active in her behalf. . She in consequence obtained 
a separation from her cruel husband, whom she long 
Bui'vived. 

Such acts of tyranny were the dismal fruits of the 
patriarchal power, when lodged in the hands of a man of 
fraud and violence. But Lovat's conduct was so exag- 
gerated, as inclines us to believe there must have been a 
certain mixture of deranged intellect with his wickedness ; 
a compound perfectly reconcilable to the profound craft 
which displayed itself in other points of his character.* 

* "He "was, indeed, a most singular person: such as could only 
have arisen in a time and situation where there was a mixture of 
savage and civilized life. The wild and desperate passions of his 
youth were now matured into a character at once bold, cautious, and 
crafty ; loving command, yet full of flattery and dissimulation, and 
accomplished in all points of policy excepting that which is proverbi- 
ally considered the best. He was at all times profuse of oaths and 
protestations, but chiefly, as was observed of Charles IX. of France, 
when he had determined in his own mind to infringe them. Like 
many cunning people, he often seems to have overshot his mark; 
while the indulgence of a temper so fierce and capricious as to infer 
some slight irregularity of intellect, frequently occasioned the ship- 
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I must not forget to notice that Lord Lovat, having 
obtained the command of one of the Highland indepen- 
dent companies, in consequence of his ' services in the 
year 1715, took advantage of the opportunity it gave 
him to make all the men of his clan familiar with the use 
of arms; for though he could not legally have more than a 
certain number of men under arms at once, yet nothing 
was more easy than to exchange the individuals from 
time to time, till the whole younger Frasers had passed 
a few months at least in the corps. He became in- 
cautious, however, and appeared too publicly in some 
suspicious purchases of arms and ammunition from abroad. 
Grovernment became alarmed about his intentions,* and 
withdrew his commission in the Black Watch. This 
happened in 1737, and it was, as we shall hereafter 
see, the indignation arising from being deprived of this 
independent company, that finally determined him on 
rushing into the rebellion. 

Few of the Highland chiefs could claim the spotless 
character due to Lochiel ; and none, so far as is known 
to us, descended to such nefarious practices as Lovat. 

wreck of his fairest schemes of self-interest To maintain and extend 
his authority over a Highland clan, he showed, in miniature, alternate- 
ly the arts of a Machiavel, and the tyranny of a Gsesar Borgio." — 
Sir Walter Soott, Prose Wbrksj vol. xx. p. 77. 

* " No man played this game more deeply than Lord Lovat, to 
whom one of these independent companies had been given. He made 
it a main argument, to prevent the Frasers from relapsing into any 
habits of industry unbecoming their military character and high 
descent, that it was their duty to enter into his company by rotation; 
and as he thus procured the means, without suspicion, of training 
to military discipline his whole clan by turns, it soon became plain 
that Government could not have put a more dangerous weapon into 
the hands of a more dangerous man." — Scott, Prose Worksj vol. xx. 
p. 76. 

VOL. V. 17 
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The conduct of most of them hovered between the wild 
and lawless expedients of their predecessors in power, 
and the new ideas of honor and respect to the rights of 
others which recent times had introduced ; and they did 
good or committed evil as opportunity and temptation 
were presented to them. In general^ a spirit of honor 
and generosity was found to unite easily and gracefully 
with their patriarchal pretensions ; and those who had .to 
deal with them gained more by an appeal to their feelings 
than by arguments addressed to their understanding. 

Having thus taken a view of the situation of Scotland 
both in the Highlands and Lowlands, we must next take 
some notice of the political condition of the two contend* 
ing families by whom the crown of Great Britain was 
at the time disputed. 

George, the first of his family who had ascended tlie 
Britbh throne, had transmitted the important acquisition 
to his son, George II. Both sovereigns were men of 
honor, courage, and good sense; but, being bom and 
educated foreigners, they were strangers to the peculiar 
character, no less than to the very complicated form of 
government of the country over which they were called 
by Providence to reign. They were successively under 
the necessity of placing the administration in the hands 
of a man of distinguished talent, the celebrated Sir 
Robert Walpole. Unfortunately, this great statesman 
was a man of a coarse mind, who, altogether disbelieving 
in the very existence of patriotism, held the opinion that 
every man had his price, and might be bought, if his 
services were worth the value at which he rated them. 
His creed was as unfavorable to the probity of public 
men as that of a leader who should disbelieve in the 
existence of military honor would be degrading to the 
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character of a soldier. The venality of Sir Robert 
Walpole's administration became a shame and reproach 
to the British nation, which was also burdened with the 
means of. supplying the wages of the national corruption. 

The kings also, George I. and II., under whom Sir 
Robert Walpole conducted public affairs, were them- 
selves unpopular from a very natural reason. They 
loved with fond partiality their paternal dominions of 
Hanover and the manners and customs of the country 
in which they had been born and bred. Their intimacy 
and confidence were chiefly imparted to those of their 
own nation ; and so far, though the preference might be 
disagreeable to their British subjects, the error flowed 
from a laudable motive. But both the royal father and 
son suffered themselves to be hurried further than this. 
Regard for their German territories was the principle 
which regulated their political movements, and both 
alliances and hostihties were engaged in for interests 
and disputes which were of a nature exclusively German, 
and with which the British nation had nothing to do. 
Out of this undue partiality for their native dominions 
arose a great clamor against the two first kings of the 
House of Guelph, that, called to the government of so 
fair and ample a kingdom as Britain, they neglected or 
sacrificed its interests for those, of the petty and subaltern 
concerns of their electorate of Hanover. 

Besides other causes of unpopularity, the length of Sir 
Robert Walpole's administration was alone sufficient to 
render it odious to a people so fickle as the English, who 
soon became weary of one class of measures, and still 
sooner of the administration of any one minister. For 
these various reasons, the government of Sir Robert 
Walpole, especially towards its close, was highly uu^ 
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popular in England, and the Opposition attacked it with 
a degree of fury which made those who watched the 
strife from a distance imagine that language so out- 
rageous was that of men in the act of revolt. The 
foreign nations, whose ideas of our constitution were as 
imperfect formerly as they are at this moment, listened 
like men who hear what they conceive to be the bursting 
of a steam-engine, when the noise only announces the ac- 
tion of the safety-valves. 

While the family of Hanover maintained an uneasy 
seat on an unpopular throne, the fortunes of the House 
of Stewart seemed much on the decline. Obliged to 
leave France, Spain, and Avignon, and not permitted 
to settle in Germany, the Chevalier de St. George was 
obliged, shortly after his Scottish enterprise of 1715, to 
retire to Italy, where the sufferings of his father for 
the Roman Catholic religion gave him the fairest right 
to expect hospitality. He was then in the thirtieth year 
of his age, the last male of his unfortunate family, when, 
by the advice of his counsellors, he fixed his choice of a 
wife on the Princess Clementina Sobieski, daughter to 
Prince James Sobieski of Poland, and granddaughter to 
that King John Sobieski who defeated the Turks before 
Vienna. This young lady was accounted one of the great- 
est fortunes in Europe. The dazzling pretensions to the 
British crown set forth by the negotiator of the marriage 
on the part of James, propitiated the parents of the prin- 
cess, and it was agreed that she should be conducted pri- 
vately to Bologna, with a view to her union with the Chev- 
alier de St. George. Some extra preparation on the part 
of the princess and her mother, in the way of dress and 
equipage, brought the intrigue to the knowledge of the 
British court, who exerted all their influence with that 
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of Austria for the interruption of the match. The Em- 
peror, obliged to keep measures with Britain on account 
of his pretensions to Sicily, which were supported by the 
English fleet, arrested the bride as she passed through 
Innspruck, in the Tyrol, and detained her, along with her 
mother, prisoners in a cloister of that town. The Em- 
peror also deprived Prince James Sobieski, the lady's 
father, of his government of Augsburg, and caused him 
to be imprisoned. 

A bold attempt for the release of the princess was con- 
trived and executed by Charles Wogan, who had been 
one of the prisoners at Preston, and was a devoted par- 
tisan of the cause in which he had nearly lost his life. 
He obtained a passport from the Austrian ambassador, in 
the name of Count Cemes and family, stated to be return- 
ing from Loretto to the Low Countries. A Major Misset 
and his wife personated the supposed count and countess ; 
Wogan was to pass for the brother of the count ; the 
Princess Clementina, when she should be liberated, was 
to represent the count's sister, which character was in the 
mean time enacted by a smart girl, a domestic of Mrs. 
Misset They represented to the wench that she was 
only to remain one or two days in confinement, in the 
room of a lady, whom Captain Toole, one of the party, 
was to carry off, and whose escape it might be necessaiy 
to conceal for some time. Captain Toole, with two other 
steady partisans, attended on the party of the supposed 
Count Cernes, in the dress and character of domestics. 

They arrived at Innspruck on the evening of the 27th 
of April, 1719, and took a lodging near the convent. It 
appears that a trusty domestic of the princess had se- 
cured permission of the porter to bring a female with 
him into the cloister, and conduct her out at whatever 
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hour he pleased. This was a great step in favor of 
their success, as it permitted the agents of the Chevalier 
de St George to introduce the young female, and to carry 
out Clementina Sobieski in her stead. But while they 
were in consultation upon the means of e:£ecuting their 
plan, Jenny, the servant-girl, heard them name the word 
princess^ and afraid of being involved in a matter where 
persons of such rank were concerned, declared she would 
have nothing more to do with the plot Many fair words, 
a few pieces of gold, and the promise of a fine suit of 
damask belonging to her mistress, overcame her scruples ; 
and, taking advantage of a storm of snow and hail, Jenny 
was safely introduced into the cloister, and the princess, 
changing clothes with her, came out at the hour by which 
the stranger was to return. Through bad roads and 
worse weather they pushed on till they quitted the Aus- 
trian territories, and entered those of Venice. On the 2d 
of May, after a journey of great fatigue and some danger, 
they arrived at Bologna, where the princess thought it 
unnecessary to remain longer incognita. 

In the mean time, while his destined bride made her 
escape from the Tyrol, the Chevalier had been suddenly 
called on to undertake a private expedition to Spain. 
The lady was espoused in his absence by a trusty adhe- 
rent, who had the Chevalier's proxy to that effect, and 
the bridegroom's visit to Spain having terminated in noth- 
ing' satisfactory, he soon after returned to complete the 
marriage. 

The Jacobites drew many happy omens from the suc- 
cess with which the romantic union of the Chevalier de 
St. Greorge was achieved, although, after all, it may be 
doubted whether the Austrian Emperor, though obliged 
in appearance to comply with the remonstrances of the 
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British Court, was either seriously anxious to preyent the 
Princess's escape, or extremely desirous that she should 
be retaken. 

By this union the Chevalier d^ St George transmit- 
ted his hereditary claims, and with them his evil luck, to 
two sons. The first, Charles Edward, bom the 31st of 
December, 1720, was remarkable for the figure he made 
during the civil war of 1745-6 ; the second, Henry Bene- 
dict, bom the 6th of March, 1725, for being the last male 
heir, in the direct line, of the unfortunate house of Stew- 
art, He bore the title of Duke of York, and, entering 
the Church of Rome, was promoted to the rank of Car- 
dinal. 

The various schemes and projects which were agitated, 
one after another, in the councils of the Chevalier de 
St. George, and which for a time served successively to 
nourish and keep afloat the hopes of his partisans in 
England and Scotland, were so numerous, so indifferently 
concocted, and so ineffectual in their consequences, that, 
to borrow an expression from the poet, the voyage of his 
life might be said to be spent in shallows.* 

With whatever Court Britain happened to have a quar- 
rel, thither came the unfortunate heir of the House of 
Stewart, to show his miseries and to boast his pretensions. 
But though treated with decency, and sometimes fed with 
hopes which proved altogether fallacious, the Chevalier 
found his eloquence too feeble to persuade any govem- 

» '^ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures." Julm QBtarf Act Iv. 
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ment to embarrass themselves by making common cause 
with him after the miscarriage of the Spanish invasion 
of 1719, which only gave rise to the petty skirmish of 
Glenshiel. In the intervals of these ineffectual negotia- 
tions, the Chevalier's domestic establishment was divided 
by petty intrigues among his advisers, in which his wife 
occasionally took such keen interest as to proclaim, in 
a public and scandalous degi*ee, their domestic disunion. 
From all these circumstances, from his advance in years, 
and the disappointments which he brooded over, the 
warmest adherents of the House of Stewart ceased to 
expect anything from the personal exertions of him whom 
they called their king,* and reposed the hopes of their 
party in the spirit and talents of his eldest son, Charles 
Edward ; whose external appearance and personal ac- 
complishments seemed at first sight to justify his high 
pretensions, and to fit him well for the leader of any bold 
and gallant enterprise by which they might be enforced. 

In attempting to describe to you this remarkable young 
man, I am desirous of qualifying the exaggerated praise 

* In a letter, dated " Florence, July 16, 1740," Gray the poet says: 
" The Pretender (whom you desire an account of) I have had frequent 
opportunities of seeing at church, at. the Corso, and other places; but 
more particularly, and that for a whole night, at a great ball given by 
Count Patrizzii to the Prince and Princess Graon, &c. — at which he 
and his two sons were present. They are good, fine boys, especiaUy 
the younger, who has the more spirit of the two, and both danced in- 
cessantly all night long. For him, he is a thin, ill-made man, ex- 
tremely tall and awkward, of a most unpromising countenance, a 
good deal resembling tCing James the Second, and has extremely the 
air and look of an idiot, particularly when he laughs or prays: the first 
he does not often, the latter continually. He lives private enough 
with his little court about him, consisting of Lord Dunbar [Murray], 
who manages everything, and two or three of the Preston Scotch lords, 
who would be very glad to make their peace at home." — Workt^ vol. 
IL, 8vo, 1826, pp. 89, 90. 
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heaped upon him by his enthusiastic adherents, and no 
less so to avoid repeating the disparaging language of 
public and political opponents, and of discontented and 
disobliged followers, who have written rather under the 
influence of their resentments, than in defence of truth. 

Prince Charies Edward, styling himself Prince of 
Wales, was a youth of tall stature and fair complexion. 
His features were of a noble and elevated cast, but 
tinged with an expression of melancholy. His manners 
were courteous, his temper apparently good, his courage 
of a nature fit for the most desperate undertakings, his 
strength of constitution admirable, and his knowledge of 
manly exercises and accomplishments perfect These 
were all qualities highly in favor of one who prepared 
to act the restorer of an ancient dynasty. On the other 
hand, his education had been strangely neglected in certain 
points of the last consequence to his success. Instead of 
being made acquainted with the rights and constitution of 
the English nation by those who superintended his edu- 
cation, they had taken care to train him up exclusively in 
those absurd, perverse, exaggerated, and antiquated doc- 
trines of divine hereditary right and passive obedience 
out of which had arisen the errors and misfortunes of the 
reign of his ancestor, James the Second of England. He 
had been also strictly brought up in the Roman Catholic 
faith, which had proved so fatal to his grandfather ; and 
thus he was presented to the British nation without any 
alteration or modification of those false tenets in church 
and state so obnoxious to those whom he called his sub- 
jects, and which had cost his ancestor a throne. It was 
a natural consequence of* the high ideas of regal preroga- 
tive in which he was trained, though it might also be in 
some respects owing to a temper naturally haughty and 
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ooldy that the young prince was apt to consider the most 
important serrices rendered him, and the greatest dan- 
gers encountered in his cause, as sufficiently to reward 
the actors bj the internal consciousness of having dis- 
charged their duties as loyal subjects ; nor did he regard 
them as obligations laying him under a debt which re- 
quired acknowledgment or recompense. This degree of 
indifference to the lives or safety of his followers (the 
effect of a very bad education) led to an indulgence in 
rash and sanguine hopes, which could only be indulged 
at an extravagant risk to all concerned. It was the duty 
of every subject to sacrifice everything for his prince, 
and if this duty was discharged, what results could be 
imagined too difficult for their efforts? Such were the 
principles instilled into the mind of the descendant of the 
ill-starred House of Stewart 

It is easy to be imagined, that these latter attributes 
were carefully veiled over in the accounts of the character 
of the young Chevalier, as spread abroad by his adherents 
within Scotland and England ; and that he was held up 
to hope and admiration, as a shoot of the stem of Robert 
Bruce, and as one who, by every perfection of mind and 
body, was ordained to play anew the part of that great 
restorer of the Scottish monarchy. 

The state of the Jacobite party, both in the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland, has been already noticed. In 
England it was far inferior to its strength in 1715 ; the 
fatal affair of Preston was remembered with dread. But 
many great families attached to the High Church prin- 
ciples continued to* look with a longing eye towards him 
whom they regarded as the heir of the crown, by inde- 
feasible right; and some, at considerable risk to their 
persons and estates, maintained an intercourse with the 
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agents of the old Chevalier de St. George, who thus re- 
ceived intelligence of their hopes and plans. The prin- 
cipal of these were the Wynnes of Wynnstay, in Wales, 
with the great family of Windham. Other houses, either 
Catholics or High Churchmen, in the west, were united in 
the same interest. A great part of the Church of England 
clergy retained their ancient prejudices ; and the Univer- 
sities, Oxford in particular, still boasted a powerful party, 
at the head of which was Dr. William Sang, Principal of 
St. Mary's Hall, who entered into the same sentiments. 

Such being the state of affairs when war was declared 
betwixt Britain and Spain, in 1740, seven daring Scottish 
Jacobites signed an association, engaging themselves to 
risk their lives and fortunes for the restoration of the 
Stewart family, provided that France would send a con- 
siderable body of troops to their assistance. The titular 
Duke of Perth, the Earl of Traquair, Lochiel, and Lovat, 
were of the number who signed this association.* 

The agent employed to advocate the cause of the Jaco- 
bites at Paris was Drummond, alias MacGregor, of Bo- 
haldie, with whom was joined a person whom they called 
Lord Semple ; these agents were supposed to have ready 
access to the French ministers. Bohaldie was closely re- 
lated to several chieftains of the Scottish clans, and in 
particular to Cameron of Lochiel, on whose judgment and 
prudence the others were in a great degree disposed to 
rely. But after a protracted negotiation, nothing could 
be resolved upon with any certainty; for the French 
ministers, on the one hand, were afraid that the Jacobites 
in their political zeal might dupe both themselves and 

* The others were Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, John Stu- 
art, brother of Lord Traquair, and Lord John Drummond, uncle to 
the Duke of Perth. 
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France, by inducing them to hazard the forces of the 
latter kingdom upon a distant and dangerous expedition ; 
while, on the other hand, the Jacobites who were to risk 
their all in the enterprise, were alike apprehensive that 
France, if she could by their means excite a civil war in 
England, and oblige its government to recall her troops 
from Germany, would not after that point was gained 
greatly concern herself about their success or failure. 

At lengtli, however, when France beheld the interest 
which Britain began to take in the German war, assist- 
ing the Empress Queen both with troops and money, her 
administration seems suddenly to have taken into serious 
consideration the proposed descent upon Scotland. With 
a view to the arrangement of an enterprise. Cardinal de 
Tencin, who had succeeded Cardinal Fleury in the ad- 
ministration of France, invited Charles Edward, the eldest 
son of the old Chevalier de St. George, to repair from 
Italy to Paris. The young prince, on receiving a mes- 
sage so flattering to his hopes, lefl Rome as if on a hunt- 
ing expedition, but instantly took the road to Grenoa, and, 
embarking on board a small vessel, ran through the Eng- 
lish fleet at great risk of being captured, and, arriving 
safe at Antilles, proceeded to Paris. He there took part 
in councils of a nature highly dangerous to Great Britain. 
It had been settled by the French Court that a French 
army of fifteen thousand men should be landed in Eng- 
land under the celebrated Field-Marshal Saxe, who was 
to act under the commission of the Chevalier de St. 
George as commander-in-chief. Having intimated this 
determination to the Earl-Marischal and Lord Elcho, 
eldest son of the Earl of Wemyss, who were then in the 
French capital, Charles left Paris to superintend the des- 
tined embarkation, and took up his residence at Gravelines, 
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in the beginning of February, 1744. Here he resided in 
the most strict privacy, under the name of the Chevalier 
Douglas. Bohaldie waited upon him as his secretary. 

The French fleet was got in readiness, and the troops 
designed for the invasion embarked ; but the alertness of 
the British navy disconcerted this, as it had done former 
expeditions. The French array no sooner appeared off 
Torbay, than they were confronted by a fleet of twenty- 
one sail of the line, under Admiral Sir John Norris. The 
elements also took part in the strife, and, as usually hap- 
pened on former occasions, decided against the House of 
Stewart. A heavy tempest arose, obliging both the Eng- 
lish and French to scud before the wind. The latter 
fleet was dispersed, and suffered damage. The plan of 
invasion was once more given up, and the French troops 
were withdrawn from the coast 

It is in vain to inquire upon what principles the French 
Ministry preferred this attempt upon England, at great 
expense, and with a large army, to an invasion of Scot- 
land, where they were sure to be joined by a large body 
of Jacobites, and where one third part of the troops would 
make a serious, perhaps a fatal impression. History is full 
of attempts to assist malecontents in an enemy's country, 
which have miscarried from being ill-concerted in point of 
place or time. That the present did not arise out of any 
very accurate combinations is certain, for so little had the 
French Ministers thought on the means of propitiating the 
English Jacobites, that they did not at first design that 
the Duke of Ormond should embark with the expedition, 
though the most popular of the Chevalier's adherents 
in South Britain. The Duke was at length hastily sum- 
moned from Avignon to join the armament when it was 
on the eve of sailing, but receiving information while he 
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was on the road that the design was given up, be returned 
to his residence. It is probable that the French were 
determined to make England the object of attack, merely 
because, they could more easily either reinforce or bring 
off their expedition, than if it was sent against Scotland. 

Lord Marischal had repaired to the Prince at Grave- 
lines, but was not much consulted on the objects of the ex 
pedition. When he asked concerning the embarkation for 
Scotland, he was informed that it would take place after 
that to England was despatched. But' after the miscar- 
riage of the enterprise, and disembarkation of the troops, 
Charles Edward invited the Earl to visit him at Grave- 
lines, when he seriously proposed to hire a boat, and go 
with him to Scotland, where, he said, he was sure he had 
many friends who would join him. This idea, from which 
he was diverted with difficulty, seems to have been the 
slight sketch which was afterwards the groundwork of 
the rash expedition of 1745-6. In the end of summer 
Prince Charles left Gravelines and went to Paris, where 
he resided for the winter, little noticed by French fami- 
lies of fashion, but much resorted to by the Irish and 
Scots who were in that capital. 

In the month of August, 1744, John Murray of Brough- 
ton, who had been for three or ifour years an agent of 
the old Chevalier, and much trusted by him and his ad- 
herents, returned to Paris from Scotland, carrying with 
him the joint opinion of the Jacobites in that country 
upon the subject of an invasion. Mr. Murray was a 
gentleman of honorable birth and competent fortune, 
being the son of Sir David Murray, by his second wife, 
a daughter of Sir John Scott of Ancrum. His early 
travels to Rome gave him an opportunity pf offering his 
services to the old Chevalier, and he had ever since 
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retained his confidence. The opinion which ne now 
delivered to Charles, as the united sentiments of his 
friends in Scotland, was, that if he could persuade the 
French government to allow him six thousand auxiliary 
troops, ten thousand stand of arms, and thirty thousand 
louis d'or, he might assuredly reckon on the support of 
all his Scottish friends. But Murray had been charged 
at the same time to say, that if the Prince could not 
obtain succors to the amount specified, they could do 
nothing in his behalf. The answer which the Prince 
returned by Murray to his Scottish adherents was, that 
he was weary and disgusted with waiting upon the timid, 
uncertain, and faithless politics of the Court of France ; 
and that, whether with or without their assistance or 
concurrence, he was determined to appear in Scotland 
in person, and try his fortune. Mr. Murray has left a 
positive declaration, that he endeavored as much as 
possible to divert the Prince from an attempt which 
rather announced desperation than courage ; but as there 
were other reasons for imputing blame to the agent, 
many of those who suffered by the expedition represent 
him as having secretly encouraged the Prince in his 
romantic undertaking, instead of dissuading him from so 
rash a course. Whether encouraged by Murray, or 
otherwise, Charles Edward continued fixed in his deter- 
mination to try what effect could be produced by his 
arrival in Scotland, with such slender supplies of money 
and arms as his private fortune might afford. 

With a view to this experiment, the Prince sent Mur- 
ray back to Scotland, with commissions to those whom he 
regarded as the most faithful friends of his family, given 
in his own name, as Prince of Wales and Regent for 
James YIII., for which last title he possessed an ample 
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warrant from his father. The arrival of these documents 
in Scotland excited the utmost surprise and anxiety ; 
and at a full meeting of the principal Jacobites, held at 
Edinburgh, it was agreed to despatch Mr. Murray to the 
Highlands, to meet, if possible, the young adventurer 
on his first coming upon the coast, and, communicating 
their general disapprobation of an attempt so desperate, 
to entreat him to reserve himself and the Scottish friends 
of his family for some period in which fortune might 
better favor their exertions. The titular Duke of Perth 
alone dissented &om the opinion of the meeting, and 
declared, in a spirit of high-strained loyalty, that he 
would join the Prince if he arrived without a single man. 
The others were unanimous in a different judgment, and 
Murray, empowered by them, remained on the watch 
on the Highland coast during the whole month of June, 
when, the Chevalier not appearing, he returned to his 
own seat in the south of Scotland, supposing naturally 
that the young man had renounced an attempt which had 
in it so much of the headlong rashness of youth, and 
which he might be fairly believed to have laid aside on 
mature consideration. 

But the Chevalier had resolved on his expedition. 
He was distrustful of the motives, doubtful of the real 
purposes of France, and was determined to try his fate 
upon his own resources, however inadequate to the 
purpose he meant to effect It is said that Cardinal 
Tencin was the only member of the French government 
to whom his resolution was made known, to which the 
minister yielded his acquiescence rather than his counte- 
nance ; and at length, as England and France were now 
engaged in open war, he generously consented that Charles 
should pursue his desperate enterprise upon his own risk 
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and his own means, without further assistance than a very 
indirect degree of encouragement from France. The 
fatal defeat at Fontenoy happened about the same period, 
and as the British forces in Flanders were much weakened, 
the adventurer was encouraged to hope that no troops 
could be spared from thence to oppose his enterprise. 

In consequence of the understanding betwixt Charles 
and Tencin, a man-of-war of sixty guns, named the Eliz- 
abeth, was placed at the disposal of the adventurous 
Prince, to which Charles Edward added a frigate or sloop- 
of-war, called the Doutelle, which had been fitted out by 
two merchants of Dunkirk, named Rutledge and Walsh, 
to cruise against the British trade. In this latter vessel 
he embarked with a very few attendants, and with the 
whole or greater part of the money and arms which he 
had provided.* 

The expedition was detained by contrary winds till the 
8th of July, when the vessels set sail upon this romantic 
adventure. But the chances of the sea seem to have 
been invariably unpropitious to the line of Stewart. The 
next day after they left port, the Lion, an English ship 
of war, fell in with them, and engaged the Elizabeth. 
The battle was desperately maintained on both sides, and 
the vessels separated after much mutual injury. The 
Elizabeth, in particular, lost her first and second captains, 
and was compelled to bear away for Brest to refit. 

The Poutelle, on board of which was Charles Edward 
and his suite, had kept at a distance during the action, 
and, seeing its termination, stood away for the northwest 

* ^^ In the two ships were about 2,000 mnskets, and five or six 
hundred French broadswords. Charles had with him in the Dontelle 
money to the amount of £ 8,800 furnished b}' Rutledge and Walsh, 
and which the old Pretender repaid some years after." — Home. 

VOL. V. 18 
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of Scotland, so as to reach the Hebrides. Avoiding 
another large vessel, understood to have been an English 
man-of-war, which they met in their course, the sloop 
Ihat carried the young Prince and his fortunes at length 
moored near the islancl of South Uist,. one of the isles 
belonging to MacDonald of Clanranald and his kinsfolk. 
Clanranald was himself on the mainland ; but his uncle, 
MacDonald of Boisdale, by whose superior talents and sa- 
gacity the young chief was much guided, was at that time 
on South Uist, where his own property lay. On being 
eummoned by the Prince, he came on board the Doutelle. 
Charles Edward immediately proposed to Boisdale to 
take arms, and to engage his powerful neighbors. Sir 
Alexander MacDonald, and the Chief of the MacLeods, 
in his cause. These two chiefs could each bring to the 
field from 1,200 to 1,500 men. Boisdale replied, with a 
bluntness to which the Adventurer had not been accus- 
tomed, that the enterprise was rash to the verge of 
insanity ; that he could assure him that Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and the Laird of MacLeod were positively 
determined not to join him unless on his bringing the 
forces stipulated by the unanimous determination of the 
fiuends of his family ; and that, by his advice, his nephew . 
Clanranald would also adopt the resolution of remaining 
quiet. The young Chevalier argued the point for some 
time, still steering towards the mainland; until, fmding 
Boisdale inexorable, he at length dismissed him, and suf- 
fered him to take his boat and return to South Uist. • It 
is said, that this interview with Boisdale had such an 
influence on the mind of Charles, that he called a council 
of the principal followers who accompanied him in the 
Doutelle, when all voices, save one,- were unanimous for 
returning, and Charles himself seemed for a moment dis- 
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posed to relinquish the expedition. Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan alone, an Irish gentleman, who had been his tutor, 
was inclined to prosecute the adventure further, and en- 
couraged his pupil to stand his ground, and consult some 
more of his Scottish partisans before renouncing a plan, 
on which he had ventured so far, that to relinquish it 
without further trial would be an act of cowardice, im- 
plying a renunciation of the birthright he came to seek. 
His opinion determined his pupil, who was on all occa- 
sions much guided bj it, to paake another appeal to the 
spirit of the Highland leaders. 

Advancing still towards the mainlai^d, Charles with his 
sloop-of-war entered the bay of Lochnannagh, between 
Moidart and Arisaig, and sent a messenger ashore to 
apprise Clanranald of his arrival. That chieflain imme- 
diately came on board, with h\» relation, MacDonald of 
'Einloch-Moidart, and one or two others. Charles ap-* 
plied to them the same arguments which he had in vain 
exhausted upon Boisdale, their relation, and received the 
same reply, that an attempt at the present time, and with 
such slender means, could end in nothing but ruin. A 
young Highlander, a brother of Elinloch-Moidart, began 
now to understand before whom he ^od, and, grasping 
his sword, showed visible signs of impatience at the re- 
luctance manifested by his chief and his brother to join 
their Prince. Charles marked his agitation, and availed 
himself of it 

He turned suddenly towards the young Highlander, 
and said, "You at least will not forsake me?" 

"I will follow, you to deaths* said Ranald, "were 
there no other to draw a sword in your cause." 

The chief, and relative of the warm-hearted young 
man, caught his enthusiasm, and declared, that since the 
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Prince was determined, they would no longer dispute his 
pleasure. He landed accordingly, and was conducted 
to the House of Borodale, as a temporary place of resi- 
dence. Seven persons came ashore as his suite. These 
were the Marquis of Tullibardine, outlawed for his share 
in the insurrection of 1715, elder brother of James, 
the actual Duke of Athole ; Sir Thomas Sheridan, the 
Prince's tutor; Sir John MacDonald, an officer in the 
Spanish service ; Francis Strictland, an English gentle- * 
man ; Kelly, who had been implicated in what was called 
the Bishop of Rochester's Plot ; -^neas MacDonald, a 
banker in Paris, a brother of Kinloch-Moidart ; and 
Buchanan, who had been intrusted with the service of 
summoning the Chevalier from Rome to Paris. One of 
bis attendants, or who. immediately afterwards joined him, 
has been since made generally known by the military 
renown of his son, Marshal MacDonald, distinguished by 
his integrity, courage, and capacity, during so many ardu- 
ous scenes of the great revolutionary war.* 

This memorable landing in Moidart took place on the 
25th July, 1745. The place where Charles was lodged 
was remarkably well* situated for concealment^ and for 
communication with friendly clans, both in the islands 
iind on the mainland, without wliose countenance and 
concurrence it was impossible that his enterprise could 
succeed. 

Cameron of Lochiel had an early summons from the 

* His father was one of a tribe of MacDonalds residing in South 
Uist, named MacEachen, or sons of Hector, descended from the honse 
of Clanranald by birth, and united with them by intermarriage, 
"i'oung MacDonald, or MacEachen, had been bred at St Omers, with 
a view to taking priest's orders ; he, therefore, understood the Latin, 
as well as the English, French, and Gaelic languages, and liis services 
were important to. Charles as an interpreter, or private secretary. — S. 
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Prince, and waited on him as soon as he received it. 
He came fully convinced of the utter madness of the 
undertaking, and determined, as he thought,- to counsel 
the adventurer to return to France, and wait a more 
favorable opportunity. 

" If such is your purpose, Donald," said Cameron of 
Fassiefem to his brother of Lochiel, " write to the Prince 
your opinion ; but do not trust yourself within the fasci- 
nation of his presence. I know you better than you know 
yourself, and you will be unable to refuse compliance." 

Fassiefem prophesied truly. While the Prince con- 
fined himself to argument, Lochiel remained firm, and 
answered all his reasoning. At length Charles, finding it 
impossible to subdue the chief's judgment, made a power- 
ful appeal to his feelings. 

^ I have come hither," he said, " with my mind unal- 
terably made up, to reclaim my rights or to perish. Be 
the issue what will, I am determined to display my 
standard, and take the field with such as may join it. 
Lochiel, whom my father esteemed the best friend of our 
family, may remain at home, and learn his Prince's fate 
from the newspapers." 

" Not so," replied the chief, much affected,. " if you are 
resolved on this rash undertaking, I will go with you, and 
so shall every one over whom I have influence." 

Thus was Lochiel's sagacity overpowered by his sense 
of what he esteemed honor and loyalty, which induced 
him to front the prospect of ruin with a disinterested 
devotion not unworthy the best days of chivalry. His 
decision was the signal for the commencement of the 
Rebellion; for it was generally understood at the time, 
that there Was not a chief in the Highlands who would 
have risen, if Lochiel had maintained his pacific purpose. 
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He had no sooner embraced the Chevalier's proposal, 
than messengers were despatched in every direction to 
summon such clans as were judged friendly, announcing 
that the royal standard was to be erected at Glenfinnan 
on the 19 th of August, and requiring them to attend on it 
with their followers in arms. 

Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat, and MacLeod of 
MacLeod, were, as already mentioned, men of the great- 
est note in the Hebrides, and their joint forces were 
computed at more than three thousand men. They had 
declared themselves friendly to the Prince's cause, and 
Clanranald "was despatched to them to hasten their junc- 
tion. The envoy found them both at Sir Alexander 
MacDonald's, and said all he could to decide them to 
raise their following; but that chieftain alleged that he 
had never come under any explicit engagement to join 
Charles, nor could he be persuaded to do so in such a 
desperate undertaking. MacLeod's engagements are said 
to have been more peremptory ; .but he appears to have 
been as reluctant as Sir Alexander MacDonald to comply 
with Charles Edward's summons, alleging that his agree- 
ment depended on the Prince bringing certain aUxiharies 
and supplies, which were not foi'thcoming. He, more- 
over, pleaded to Clanranald, that a number of his men 
resided in the distant islands, as an additional excuse for 
not joining the standard immediately. Clanranald's mis- 
sion was therefore unsuccessful, and the defection of these . 
two powerful chiefs was indifferently supplied by the zeal 
displayed by others of less power. 

Charles, however, displayed great skill in managing 
the tempers, and gaining the affections, of such Highland- 
ers as were introduced to him during his abode at Boro- 
dale. The memoirs of an officer, named MacDonald, 
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engaged in his army, give so interesting an ac<5ount of 
his person and hehavior^ that I shall throw it to the end 
of this chapter in the form of a note. The Prince's 
Lowland friends were also acquainted with his arrival, 
and prepared for his designs. 

Government was, at the same time, rendered vigilant, 
by the visible stir which seemed to take place among the 
Jacobites, and proceeded to the arrest of suspicious per- 
sons. Among these, one of the principal was the titular 
Duke of Perth, upon whose ancestor the Court of St 
Germains had conferred that rank. He was son of Lord 
John Drummond, who flourished in the 1715, and grand- 
son of the unfortunate Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor to 
James VII. before the Revolution. The present descend- 
ant of that honorable house was a man respected for 
his high rank, popular manners, dauntless bravery, and 
sweetness of disposition, but not possessed of any extraor- 
dinary degree of talent. This nobleman was residing at 
Castle Drummond, when Captain Campbell of Inveraw, 
who commanded an independent Highland company lying 
at Muthil, in the neighborhood, received orders to lay 
him under arrest. Campbell, by the mediation of. a 
friend, procured himself an invitation to dine at Drum- 
mond Castle, and caused his men to approach the place 
as near as they could without causing suspicion. ^ When 
dinner was over, and the ladies had retired, Inveraw put 
the arrest into execution, and told the Duke he was his 
prisoner, stating, at the same time, his orders in apology. 
The Duke seemed to treat the thing with indifference, 
and said, since it was so there w^ no help for it. But, 
in leaving the apartment, he made the captain pass 
before him as if by a natural motion of politeness, and, 
turning short on his heel, instead of following him, left the 
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room," and by a private door fled from the house into the 
wood. There was an instant pursuit, and the Duke 
would probably have been retaken, had he not found a 
pony, and leapt upon its back, with only a halter on its 
head, and without a saddle. By the advantage thus 
afrorded him, he was enabled to escape to the neighbor- 
ing Highlands, where he lay safe from pursuit, and soon 
after obtained knowledge of the young Chevalier's having 
landed, and made preparation to join him. 

John Murray of Broughton, in the mean while, had 
discharged the perilous task of having the manifestoes 
printed, which were to be dispersed when the invasion 
should become public, as well as that of warning several 
persons who had agreed to give supphes of money and 
arms. He now left his house, where he had lived for 
the last three weeks in constant danger, and fear of ar- 
rest, and set out to join* the Prince. His active genius 
meditated some other exploits. By the assistance of a 
Jacobite friend, of a fearless and enterprising disposition, 
he laid a scheme for surprising the' Duke of Argyle 
(brother and successor to the famous Duke John), and 
making him prisoner at his own castle of Inverary. An- 
other project was to cause government to receive infor- 
mation, which, though false in the main, was yet colored 
with so many circumstances of trhth as to make it seem 
plausible, and which came to them through a channel 
which they did not mistrust. The reports thus conveyed 
to thepi bore, that the Jacobite chiefs were to hold a 
great consultation in the wilds of Rannoch, and that 
Murray had left his house in the south. to be present at 
the meeting. It was proposed to those managing on the 
part of government to seize the (Opportunity of despatch- 
ing parties from Fort William and Fort Augustus to 
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secure the. conspirators at their rendezvous. The object 
of the scheme was, that the Highlanders might have an 
opportunity of surprising the forts, when the garrison 
should be diminished hj the proposed detachments. Mr. 
Murray, having thus planned two exploits, which, had 
they succeeded, must have been most advantageous to the 
Prince's cause, proceeded to join Charles Edward, whom 
he found at the house of MacDonald of Kinloch-Moidart, 
who had advanced to that place from Borodale. Many 
Highland gentlemen had joined him, and his enterprise 
seemed to be generally favored by the chiefs on the 
mainland. Clanranald had also joined with three hundred 
and upwards of his clan. Regular guards were mounted 
on the person of the Prince ; his arms and treasure 
were disembarked from the Doutelle, and distributed 
amongst those who seemed most able to serve him. Yet 
he remained straitened for want of provisions, which 
might have disconcerted his expedition, had not the Dou- 
telle fallen in with and t^ptured two vessels laden with 
oat-meal, a supply which enabled him to keep his follow- 
ers together, and to look with confidence to the moment 
which had been fixed* for displaying his standard. 

Mr. Murray, t^ whose management so much of the 
private politics of Prince Charles bad been confided, was 
recognized as his Secretary of State, and trusted with all 
the internal management o^ the momentous undertaking. 



NOTE. ; 

I 
The author of the Memoirs from which the following extract is 
made, appears to have been a MacDonald, and one 6f the seven gentle- 
men of that clan who, being the earliest to join Charles Edw/ird, were 
long distinguished by the name of the Seven Men of Moidart Th'eir 
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curiosity had been excited by the appearance of the Dontelle when it 
arrived on the coast, and they hastened to the shore to learn the news. 

" We called for the ship^s boat, and were immediately carryed on 
board, and onr hearts were overjoyed to find ourselves so near oar 
long wished for Prince. We found a large tent erected with poles on 
the ship's deck, covered and well furnished with variety of wines and 
spirits. As we entered this pavilion, we were most chearfully wel- 
comed by the Duke of Athole, to whom some of us had been known 
in the year 1716. While the Duke was tiding with us, Glanranald 
was amissing, and had, as we understood, been called into the Prince's 
cabin; nor did we look for the honour of seeing H. R. H. at least for 
that night. After being 3 hours with the P., Glanranald returned to 
us; and, ii^ about half ane hour after, there entered the tent a tall 
youth, of a most agreeable aspect, in a plain black coat, with a plain 
shirt, not very clean, and a cambrick stock, fixed with a plain silver 
buckle, a fair round wig out of the buckle, a plain hatt, with a canvas 
string, haveing one end fixed to one of his coat buttons; he had black 
stockins, and brass buckles in his shoes. At his first appearance, I 
found my heart swell to my very throat. We were immediately told 
by one Qbrian, a churchman, that this youth was also ane English 
clergyman, who -had long been possessed with a desire to see and 
converse with Highlanders. 

." When this youth entered, Qbrian forbid any of those who were 
sitting to rise ; he saluted none of us, and we only made a low bow at 
a distance. I chanced to be one of those who were standing when he 
came in, and he took his seat near me, but immediately started up 
again, and caused me sitt down by him upon a chest I at this 
time, taking him to be only a passenger, or some clergyman, presumed 
to speak fo him with too much familiarity, yet still retained some sus- 
. picion he might be one of more note than he was said to be. He 
asked me if I was not cold in that habite? (viz. the Highland garb.) 
I answered, I was so habituated to^t that I should rather be so if I 
was to change my dress for any other. At this he laughed heartily, 
and next inquired how I lay with it at night, which I explained to 
him. He said, that by wrapping myself so close in my plaid, I would 
be unprepared for any sudden defence in the case of a surprise. I 
answered, that in such times of danger or during a war, we had a 
different method of using the plaid, so that with one spring I could 
start to my feet with drawn sword and cocked pistol in my hand, 
without being in the least encumbered with my bed-cloaths. Several 
such questions he put to me: then rising quickly from his seat, he 
calls for a dram, when the same person whispered me a second time, 
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to pledge the stranger, but not to drink to him, by which seasonable 
hint I was confirmed in my suspicion whQ he was^ Having taken a 
glass of wine in his hand, he drank to us all round, and soon after left 
us." 

The writer then mentions the difficulties under which the Adven- 
turer struggled, and adds : — 

" So all may judge, how hazardous ane enterprise we (i. e. Clan- 
ranald's people) were now engaged in, being for some time quite 
alone, who, notwithstanding, resolved to follow our P. most cheerfully, 
and risque our fate with him. We there did our best to give him a 
most hearty welcome to our country, the P. and all his company with 
a guard of about 100 men being all entertained in the house, &c., of 
Angus McDonald of Bbrradel, in Arisaig, in as hospitable a manuer as 
the place could afford. H. R. H. being seated in a proper place, had 
a full view of all our company, the whole neighbourhood, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, orouding in upon us to see the P. Afler we 
had all eaten plentifully and drank cheerfully, H. B. H. drunk the 
grace drink in Efnglish, which most of us understood; when it came 
to my turn, I presumed to ilistinguish myself by saying audibly in 
Erse- (or Highland language), Deoch sUUnt an Reogh ; H. R. H. under- 
standing that I had drunk the King's health, made me speak the words 
again in Erse, and said, he could drink the King's health likewise in 
that language, repeating my words; and the company mentioning my 
skill in the Highland language,. H. R. H. said I should be his master 
for that language, and so I was made to ask' the healths of the Prince 
and Duke." 

The original journal of this simple-minded knd high-spirited young 
Highlander, who seems to have wooed danger as a bride, will be found 
in the Lockhart Papers, vol. ii. p. 479. -^ S. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

By sib WALTER SCOTT. 

Illustrated Household Edition. Fifty volumes of portable size, printed 
in 16mo form. Price, 76 cents per volume, in handsome cloth bind- 
ing, stamped with appropriate designs. Sets of the Waverley Nov- 
els can also be obtained in various library bindings, from a plain, 
simple style, to the highest qualities of calf and morocco work. 

The paper ia of fine quality ; the stereotype plates are not old ones repaired, 
the type baTiog been cast expreSbly for this edition. The Norels are illustrated 
with capital steel plates, engraved in the best manner, by Joseph Andrews, H. 
Wright Smith, and Freeman, after drawings and pidntin'gs by the most eminent 
artists, among whom are Birket Fosterf Ihurley, BiHiags, Luidseer, Harvey, and 
Faed. This Edition contains all the latest notes and corrections of the Author, 
an ample Glossary, and a complete Index of 'all the personages and incidents of 
the various tales ; and some curious additions, especially in '* Ouy Mannering " 
and the " Bride of Lammermoor " ; being the iiilleet edition of the Novels ever 
published. The notes are eU the foot of the page, — a great convenience to the 
reader. 

No works of the imagination, of the same extent, have ever been received with 
so great favor as the Waverley Novels. Since their first publication, not fewer 
than a Hundred and Thirty Thousand copies have been sold in Great Britain, 
and a very large number in the United States. These have been printed in a 
variety of forms, to suit the taste of the public ; but there has long been wanted 
an edition of portable sise, combining the advantages of a clear, readable type, 
an^ uniformity with other standard English authors. This watet the publishers 
of the '^ Household Edition " have labored to supply ; and they feel warranted 
in saying that they have succeeded in their endeavors, by the fact that they 
have already sold more than Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand volumes of this 
edition, while the demand for complete sets seems to be steadily increasing. 

The following is the arrangement of the Novels, any of which will be sold sep- 
arately, if desired. 



Wavkruet, 2 vols. 
Gut Mankerimg, 2 vols. 
The Antiquary, 2 vols. 
KoB Rot, 2 vols. 
Ohjf Mortality, 2 vols. 
Black Dwarf, ) « , 

Legend op Montrose, ) * ^ "* 
Heart of Mid-Lothian-, 2 vols. 
Bride of Lammermoor, 2 vols. 

IVANHOE, 2 vols. 

The Monastery, 2 vols. 

The Abbot, 2 vols. 

Kenilworth, 2 vols. 

The Pjrate, 2 vols. 

The Fortunes or Nigel, 2 vols. 

Peveril of the Peak, 2 vols. 

QUENTIN BURWARD, 2 VOlS. 



St. Ronav's Well, 2 vols. * 
Redoauntlbt, 2 vols. 
The Betrothed, I o vols 

The Highland Widow,) ^ ^ 
The Tausman, 1 

Two Drovers, { 

My Aunt Margaret's Mirror, >2 vola. 
The Tapestried CHAMSEk, I 
The Laird's Jock, j 

Woodstock, 2 vols. 
The Fair Maid op Perth, 2 voUu 
ANne op Geierstein, 2 vols. 
Count Robcrt op Paris, 2 vols. 
Thx Surgeon's Daughter, ) 
Castle Dangerous, ' > 2 vols. 

Index and Glossary, ) 



OCT* Sets of the "Household Edition," or any of the separate Novels,* sent 
free of expense to any part of the country, on receipt of the price. 

• TiCKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 
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